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PREFACE. 

. The translation of the Politics which is now 
given to the public was commenced about fifteen 
years since; with the intention of illustrating the 
Laws of. Flato« , A rough .draft was made by the 
translator; which f he. had the^ advantage o£ reading 
ovier/withrMr.Alfrejd. Robinson,: of; New CpU^e. 
But finding the work ;nore difficult than he had 
anticipated, he determined to begin again and re- 
write the whole. He was insensibly led on to the 
preparation of a commentary and an analysis. Other 
subjects of .a more general . character, which arose 
out of the study of Aristotle's Politics, naturally took 
the form of essays ^ - These will be published 
shortly and will complete Vol. II. The translation 

* ThesobjiedsoftlieEHayt wfllbeasroUowi:— * 
I. TheLlfeofAiiftoUe* ': ! ; 

s. The Stractiiiie asd IforauttiiQn of. fame of the AriitoCelian Wtitiiigi, to 
fihidiarettddedthit^eAppelidioef! ' 
(i) OaBoolny^VIvVIIoirteKloQDadMnndBDdeaduEkhiei 
06 On the Older of the Books of the PoBdci f 
0ii) On the Or^W the Book! of the liettphyrict. 

3. On the Style nad LnOCn^B of the Polttks. ' 

4. On the Tot of the Politict. 

5. Aratotle as a Critk of Fkto. 

' .! 6. Aiirtolle1iCoBtra«tionsto.mi«Of7. 
7' Anstotle^s Politics. 

8. The Rattans and their InstitatioBs. - 

9. Aristotle as a Political PUlosopber. 
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was printed more than two years ago, and before 
the appearance of Mr. Welldon's excellent book. 
The editor has availed himself of the opportunity 
which the delay afforded to add in the Notes his 
second thoughts on some doubtful passages. 

He has to acknowledge the great assistance which 
he has received from several friends, especially from 
Mr. David Ritchie in the composition of the Notes, 
and from Mr. Evelyn Abbott -in the ^iticismvof 
them. ' He has also to express his ^ gratitude to 'his 
friend and secretary, Mr. Matthew Knight, for the 
excellent Indices he has prepared both of the .Text 
and Notes, and for many valuable » suggestions which 
occur in different parts of > the boolc He* wishes 
that Mr. Knight could be induced: to bestow! :on 
some work of his own the knowledge and thought 
which he devotes to the writings bf another. ^:^ > u 

The Editor has to s^pologize for:a:delay in'tfae 
fulfilment of his task, which- has arisen necessarily 
put of the pressure of other avocations.^ He had 
hoped that his woiic -would' have been completed 
some years aga An autfaor,generally finds that his 
literary undertakings exceed the measures of time 
which he has assigned ,'tQ them; ^^ grow under 
his hand; the years which he has spent upoa them 
quickly pass, and at last he too oftCA fiuls of 
satisfying either himself or &e public. ^Wfaea he lias 
nearly finished, if ever, he feds that he b.bqg[inning 
to have a greater conunaiidof his 'subject; but he 
is obliged to make an end. , ^^He.may perhaps daim 
to know better than any one else &e deficiendes 
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of his owii performance; but he knows also thjit 
he cannot expect to be heard if he attempts to 
excuse them. 

It is a ' regrettable accident ' that this book will 
probably appear about the same time with an* 
other edition of the Politics of Aristotle, also to 
be published at the Clarendon Press, the long ex- 
pected work of an old friend and pupil, Mr. New- 
man, Fellow and formerly Tutor of Balliol College, 
which would not. have been delayed until now, if 
the 'bridle of Theages' (Plato, Rep. vi. 496 b) had 
not! retarded - the progress. ; of : the author. Those 
wh6 remember^ the ienthttsiasm which was aroused 
by -his brilliant lectures on this and other subjects 
a quarter of a century ago will take a great interest 
in the result of his labours.- I gladly welcome the 
Ir^tywwriK^ and offer hearty wishes for the success 
of the work. 

The editor of a Greek or Latin classic generally 
owes a large debt to hb predecessors. In some one 
of. them he will probably find the collation of the 
text ready to his hand, or at least carried to such 
an extent that to pursue the enquiry further would 
lead to no adequate result The difficult passages 
have already been translated by them many times 
pver, and the use of words and idioms has been 
minutely analyzed by them. There are innumerable 
parallels and illustrations, relevant and also irre* 
levant, which have been collected by their industry. 
The new * Editor freely appropriates the materials 
which ; they have accumulated ; nor can he greatly 

ba 
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add to them. He is no longer the pioneer ; he 
enters into the labours of others, and is responsible 
for the use which he makes of them. The field in 
which 'he has to work is limited;^ the least of the 
kingdoms into which 'phjrsical science is subdivided 
is greater and more extended. It is ah ancient 
branch of knowledge on which he is employed ; a 
mine out^of whidi, with care; some good pieces of 
ore mk^ still *be ^extracted; but Which kioes= not yield 
the'sa^mcj^wh^ profits as formerly.' ''And he is'in 
dahgfer^bf: finding that 'what is new is not true, and 
that wnatis true is hot new.'-: He knows how often 
conjectures -which cannot- be disproved have taken 
the place of real knowledge. " He can bnly hope that 
the constant study of his author, the interpretation^ 
of him from his own writings, the dismissal of all 
prejudices and preconceptions' may throw some fresh 
light upon the page. It will not always be- easy ^for 
him to determine what he has thoujg^ht out for himself 
and what he has derived from others, and still less 
to distinguish what in former editors is their own and 
what they in turn have derived from their prede- 
cessors. No one who has spent many years in the 
study of an author can remember whether a thought 
occurred to him spontaneously or was suggested ^^by 
the remark of another. • There is tiierefbre the more 
reason that he should make his acknowledgments to 
those ^ho have preceded him. ^ -. • « i - 
•*' "The ^'riter of these volumes - is' Imder great obli- 
gations • to Schlosser; whose good Sense and manly 
critidsmf are of great value in the interpretation of 



^ 
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the Politics ; he is also much indebted to Schneider, 
who is a sound scholar and a distinguished critic 
both of Aristotle and Plato ; as well as to A. Stahr 
and Bemays who have made accurate and finished 
translations, Stahr of the whole work, Bemays of 
the three first books ; above all to the learning of 
Susemihl, who is not only the author of a new transla- 
tion, but has also made a fuller .collection of all the 
materials necessary either for the study of the text 
or the illustration of the subject than any previous 
editor; lastly to Immanuel Bekker, the father of 
modem. textual criticism, who has not left much to 
be .improved in the text of Adstotle.>. The com- 
mentary of Goettling has likewise a good deal of 
merit I am indebted for a few references to Mr. 
£aton's edition of the Politics, and to Mr. Congreve 
for several excellent English expressions,, and stiU 
more for his full and valuable indices. 

The editor, like many of his predecessors, has 
been led to the conclusion that the Politics of Aris- 
totle exist only in a questionable and imperfect 
shape. He cannot say that the work is well arranged 
or free from confusion of thought or irregularities 
of style and language. To assume a perfection or 
completeness which does not exist would contradict 
facts which are obvious on the surface. The worst 
kind of inaccuracy is pretended accuracy. No pro- 
gress can be made in the study of Aristotle by an 
art of interpretation which aims only at reconciling 
an author with himself. Neither is there any use 
in seeking to reconstmct the Politics in another 
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form ; no analysis of them will enable us to arrive 
at the secret of their composition. We cannot re- 
habilitate them by a transposition of sentences, or by 
a diange in the order of the books ; we must take 
them as they are^ Real uncertainties are. better 
than imaginary certainties. Yet the uncertainty in 
this instance is one of which the human mind is 
peculiarly impatient * For amid so nfiuch repetition 
and cohfiisidn great truths are constantly appearing 
which reflect the mind of the master/: But to 
sepiarate* these by any precise ^ line, to say *here 
•are the genuine words of Aristotle/ * this the later 
addition,' is beyond the art of the critic; :The 
student of Aristotle will do better to fix his mind on 
the thoughts which have had so vast an influence, 
and have so greatly contributed to the progress of 
mankind, and not to enquire too curiously into the 
form of the writing which contains them. ' 
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- "NOTE. 



Th£ text of the Politics from which the Translation has 
•been made^ and to which the Notes refer, is. that of Bekker's 
First Edition. The variations from this Text are indicated 
at the foot of the page in the Translation. 

An Essay on the Text will be found in the Second Part 
of the Second'* Volume hereafter to be published. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The writings of Aristotle are almost entirely wanting in the 
charm of style, and several of them cannot even be said to have 
the merit of clearness. In the Politics we are often unable to 
follow the drift of the argument ; the frequent digressions and con« 
flicting points of view which arise are troublesome and perplexing 
to us. We do not imderstand why- the. writer should again and 
again have repeated himself;' why he should have made promises 
which he never fulfills} 'why he should be'alwa3rs referring to what 
has preceded, or to what follows. He sometimes crosses over 
from his own line of argument to that of his opponent; and 
then returns again without indicating that he has made a change 

'of front. There are wdrds and clauses which seem to be out of 
place; or at any rate not to be duly subordinated to the rest of 
the passage. No othcsr work of genius is so irregular in structure 
as some of the Aristotelian writings. And yet this defect of form 
has not prevented thdr exercising the greatest influence on 
pbOosophy and literature ; the half-understood words of Aristotle 
have become laws oif thought to other ages. 

With the causes of these peculiarities we are not at present 
concerned The style of Aristotle runs up into the more general 

'qoettion oT the tnanner in -which W writings were compiled or 
have been tnUuttn&ted tomL 'An$ they ;di6 work of one: or of 
many? Do they proceed from the hiuid ,or mind of a singk 

'Hmter, or are they the acctmmlations of the Peripatetic' school? 

^TUs is a questkm; fike'tbexonttoverBy about the Homeric poentt, 
wfaidi cannot be i^iecisely answered. The original form of some of 

'the Aristofelian writmgs'will never l)e restored We can hardly 
tell how or where diey came into existence:' how much is to be 

• ' * * ' f 

* attributed to Aristotle, how mnchHo his editors or followers,— whether 
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his first followers, such as Eudemus, or later editors, such as the 
Alexandrians, or Andronicus of Rhodes, or Tyrannion, the friend 
of Cicero. We cannot by the transposition of sentences make them 
clearer, nor by verbal conjecture remove small flaws in the reason- 
ing, or inconsistencies in the use of words. The best manuscripts 
of the Ethics and Politics, though not of first-rate authority, 
are not much worse than the primaiy manuscripts of other Greek 
authors. The disease, if it is to be so regarded, lies deeper, and 
enters into Jtbe constitution of the^wprk. , The existing form of the 
Aristoteliani writings; isjatJeast, as.old as the first or second, century 
& c* ;,it is in the main |he ^nstptle^ of- Cicero, though he ^k^. al^ 
acquainted :with^ other works, passing under the^nameof Ar^totlei 
such >as. the; Dialogues, which are preserved to us only in fragments 
ilfr'we go. bacli: (n thought .from, that date to the time when they 
A^rete. first written^ down by the hand.of Ari^tk, or at which 
.they passed from being a tradition-; of i .the schpoV^intp a.rol^.jQf 
book, ^we jare unable to say in.; what manner or out of. what 
^elements, written or oral^they grew up or were compiled ; ^We 
only know that, several^ of; them aie unlike any other Greek bopk 
which has come down tp us from antiquity. • The long list of .wprk^ 
attributed to;AristQt)e.^ix^ AejQatsJogues.i^ d^^ 
iotelian literature in the Alexandrian age was, of aa indejSnitp 
rchatacter, and admitted <>f)i)eipg added to and altered ,, 
; But although we cannot rehabilitate or restore tp their original 
state, the Politics or. the Nioomachean Ethics or the^JiiletaptvBics, 
we may throw them into a form which .will make.^tbem[€asifsr 
and more intelligible to the modem reader. We may /} jnnq^ent 
the argument stripped of d^gicasions/juui additions; %),yitjoaf 
bring out the important and throw into , the i)Mcgrouiid3the 
unimportant points ;'.3y we may distinguish^ the, ^ifo ^idear qS^fofi 
-discussion, where they .axe not distinguished by tb^ Mthprj^ 4) 
we may supply missing linksy and omit duinsy insertioiis; ,5) we 
.may^take the general meaning withom. insisting ;U)0^.minutdx,9n 
the oooiiection*: We cannot presume to say bow Anstolle ahoi^d 
or might. baue written; nor can we, dream oT-repoitBtractiQ^^ 
original text, which; piobaUj had no. ezistence. Sot m apay 
leave out the interlineatioiia ;. we may make a.difficult book^ajsiq^; 
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we may give the impression of the whole in a smaller compass. 
We may be allowed, without violating any principle of critici§p:i, 
to imagine how Aristotle would have, rewritten or rearranged his 
subject, had our modem copies of the Politics fallen into his 
hands. 

Many things become clearer to us when we are familiar with 
them. A sense of unity and power will oflen arise in the mind 
after long study of a writing which at first seemed poor and dis- 
appointmg. Through the distinctions and other mannerisms of 
his school, the original thinker shines forth to any one who is 
capable of recognising him. Great ideas or forms of thought 
indicate a mind superior in power to the average understanding 
of the commentator or inteipreter. * We cannot be sure that any 
single sentence of the Politics proceeded from the pen of Aris* 
tot]e,*but this is. no reason'for doubting ».tfae* genuineness of his 
works, if we*t2ike the term in avsomewhat.wideri sense; fi>r they 
an bear the impress of his personality. That which distinguishes 
him from Plato and the Neo-PIatonists, from Isocrates and the 
rhetoridans, from the Stoics and Epicureans, from all Scholiasts 
and Commentators, is not the less certain because his writings 
have come down to us in a somewhat questionable shape. Even 
If they are the traditions of a school, the mind of the founder is 
reflected in them. The aim of the interpreter should be to simplify, 
to disentangle, to find the thought in the'*imperfect expression of it; 
as fitr as possible, to separate the eariier fitmi the later elements, 
the true from the false Aristotle. The last, however, is a wor\ 
*of great nicety, in which we can only proceed on grounds of in- 
lemal evidence and therefore' cannot hope to attain any precise 
result There may be said to'be a pdiik principii ewn. in making 
'flie attempt, for we can only Judge of the genunie AristDtle from 
'writings of which the genuinen^ b' assumed. * 

Any mere translation of Aristotle's Politics wfll be, in many 
'passages, necessarily obscure, because the connexion of ideas is 
not adequately represented by the sequence of words. If it*irefe 
posable to present the course of thought in a perfectly smooth and 
^contintKNis fenn, audi an attempt would be too great a dep i uUnc 
fixMnthei Greek. . It Is-bopedtia^ilie Analysis ^shoctpaiaphnse 
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which follows may assist the student in grasping the general 
meaning before he enters on a minute study of the text;, and 
that the reflections which ,are interspersed may enaUe him to 
read Aristotle , \x\ the light of recent criticism and histoiy, and to 
take "a modern interest in it, without confusing the ancient and 
modem- worlds of thought (Compare, ia. vol. ii, Essays on the 
Style; of Aristotki and on the Structure of certain of the Aristotelian 

writingSi)--^ :>« • • .• ^'. ." . .. 

%•* 'i "t^t • «<•■ »»• •■••<-—..■ •■ 1' ,.• . J \ , . , . ... . . 
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'^.'A'xriikismim Piaio; — tiu origin of Jke household^ viiiage^ tiaie^'^ 
lAf-fioHire of properiy and more tspeaalfy of proparfy in-tlavetr-f 
ihtJart of househoU manageminif.and iis relation to the art of 
money-making^^^literaiure of the subfect^-^-'Some fitrthar. questioae 
eoncermng the relations of master and daoe^^ huiband - and wtfe^ 

parent 4md child. . 

• ■•(■-«.• •- ... 

; ..The great charm of the writings of Plato and Aristotle is. that 
they., sue .originaL, They, contain, the, first thoughts of mcQ 
jrespecting. problems-, which .will always continue to, interest tbenv 
^TheiTf^thonghts have become.a part oC our^thoug^ts, and enter, im- 
.jperoqAiUy.into the jspecnlationa. of modem writers on. the same 
subjects^ but with a difierence. rThe Ionian and Eleatic philo- 
sophers^ who. preceded them were, eclipsed in the brightness of 
Iheir successors;, they had not yet leadiedithe stage of ethics or 
politics, and were little known to the ancients themsdres. The 
ethical 'teaching of Socrates has. been presmed. and not been 
^prcaoved;. that is. to say^ it does not exist in jmy .definite fium 
or system.:. To usl ihexeibre, FfaUojind vAristotle are.lbeJvgin- 
nings of phikMopby. Inreadii]|gtbentlheLiefleclk)niB.ofienibfced 
oqxm us: /Howlitde bare we added except what has, been gamed 
; by a gnnter experience cff history r Somethings have come down 

-•^vwff^ ,-^" •./*•• • •• '. / ^' :•• * ' . ' ; ^ ' 

* "' T^trv^**^ • -M* •, t » • . » P ^ , ^ ^., ... ... ... ,» 

'tfaey.bave:aoqiiiied anthority Stom s^tmd.tHie.: Bot there are other 
;lnitfas>of ^mcient:politi6al pmbaopfaj- whidi we have fetgotten, ^ 
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^hich have degenerated into truisms. Like the memories of 
childhood they are easily revived, and there is no form in which 
they so naturally come back to us as that in which they were first 
presented to mankind. 

* For example, during the last century enlightened phOosophers 
have been fond of repeating that the state is only a machine V^ 
for the protection of life and property. But the ancients taught 
a nobler lesson, that ethics and politics are inseparable ; that 
we must not do evil in order to gain power ; and that the justice \ 
of,^S.,fl^ te and the J ngti ce of the indj vujlnnl nrr thii nmnr Thr ""^ 
older lesson has survived ; the newer is seen to have only a partial 
and relative truth. So for the liberty, equality, and fraternity of 
the French revolution we are beginning to substitute the idea of 
law and order;' we acknowledge that the best form of government 
is that which is most -permanent, and that the freedom of the in- 
dividual when carried to an extreme is suicidal. But these are 
truths which may be found in- Aristotle's Politics. Thus to the 
old we revert for some of our latest political lessons. The 
idealism of Plato is always returning upon us, as a dream of the 
future; the Politics of Aristotle continue to have a practical 
relation to our own times. 

' But whik we are struck with the general similarity, we are 
almost equally struck by the different mode in which the thoughts 
of ancient and' modem times are expressed. To go no further 
than the first book of the Politics, the method of Aristotle in his 
enquiry into the origin of the state is analytical rather than hiis-'^^ 
torical; that is to say, he builds up the state out of its elements, 
Imt does hot enquire what history or pre-historic monuments teU 
about primitive man. He is very muck under the influence of 
logical forms, such as means and2ends, -finMc ause8^ o tt egories o f > 
Unantfgrjmd- quality, thr^ antitheris^of^ custom and nature, and ^ 
other verbal oppositions, which not only express, but also dominate 
Us meaning. The antagonism to Fbto is constantly reappearing, 

¥ • • • 

and may be traced where the name of Plato is not mentioned; 
ibt Txvahy'dT the two schools never dies out The sciences are 
not yet -accurately divided ; and hence -some questions, whfch 
present no difikulty to us, such as the relation of the art oC house- 
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hold management to the art of money-making, are discussed at 
great length, and after all npt clearly explained. . Some good 
guesses are made about the nature of money, and some obviou3 
fallacies remain undetected. The lending: pf money at a fair 
rate of interest is not : distinguished from the usury which is: so 
severely condemned... The ^universal custom of slavery presents 
a difficulty which Aristotle 13 unable to/esolve^on any clear or 
consistent principle .The tendency to pass fipm the absolute to 
the relative, or from^ n wider to a narrower pc^nt.of .view, as in 
the discussion respecting .tb^ slave and^the.^artizan, the good 
citizen and the. good ^man, fbe ^art of money-piakipg, the perfect 
-statCyf-ris another element of confusiojQ* *Tbe coniiection is often 
tortuo^Se.and unnatural^ • It. would seem as if..Aptes;h$ui .been 
parenthetically inserted in the rough draft, of the argument; and 
here and Uierei considerable .dislocations of the text, may be Bus^ 
pected. s There are &vourite. topics to which Aristotle is always 
returning; such, for example^ as the Lacedaemonian constitution, 
which, like the constitution of Gr^.B^itaio or of J^ie, United. States, 
was a powerful idea, ^nd exercised ^n great, influence on, .the specu*- 
lations of philosophers, as well as on ^e la^ apdicostoms of cities 

and peoples. .i?-:^:! rvo ir-.^ <" </* 

, . In the-. Politics, as <well; as :jn .Axjistpde'^^^pthier works, there are 
^nany ipdications that he.was.writing in.an-age ipCiControversy, and 
surround^, by .a voluminous literature, -:f Had sS^ the ibooks which 
were written come down to us ibqr wouI4 not;faa»ip bepi scanned 
with the same minuteness, /and- thqr<mis^/p^dii(p«. have: beeo 
studied in a larger and more Ebenl spirit. ^^Th^ .^oessive vahie 
set upon a small portion of them, and the fia|;iiipDtai7^fofin> in 
which thqr have been preserved, baa given an j^st^^ot^iaiy^itiiiiahit 
to the art of interpretation and critidsDU.v^JIad ^lere beea^more of 
them we should have seen them in tmer. pfX)pof1ioiis< ;.We shookl 
jiot'baye qwnt so much time in dedphrring tfaem, . and powibly 
they mi^^ have. verted an .equal ipfloenoe^ofrer us* For the 
^7J9C^(^.^c^'Bif^. ihas . bqx»ne,/ijpsqniyble. from the critical 
method, which enters .so hrgdy jnlO;thc jnii^d of flif ^ninefffmh 
^centpry.^.fut this is a part of fi grea^.nkject. :wbicfa it would be 
out ofplace^here to discuss fuftber.r^,,^ >.t /»« >:i . 
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Eveiy commnnitjr aims at some good, and the state, which is the a; \ji/ 
highest oommmiity, at the highest good. But of communities there 
are many kinds. And they who [like Plato and Xenophon] sup* 
pose that the king and householder differ only in the number of 
their subjects, or that a statesman is only a kmg taking his turn of 
rule, are mistaken. The difference is one of kind and not of degree, 
as we shall more clearly see, if, following our accustomed method^ } 
we resolve the whole into its parts or elements. For in order^to^' ' 
understand the nature of things, we must inquire mto their qrigini ^ 

Now the^tate is founded upon two relations ; i)rihat of male and a a. 
female; l}that of master and servant; the first necessary for the con- 
tinuance of the race ; the second for the preservation of the inferior 
class or of both classes. From these two relations there arises, in the 
fiiBt plaoe^ die household, intended by. nature for the supply of men's . ^ 
daily wants;i'8econdly, the. Vill^e,iwbich;is ati;iLggregate of house- 
holds; and finally, the statfe.-' The parent orelder was the king of 
the &mily, and so when families were combined in the village, the 
patriarchal or kingly form of government continued.! The village 
was a larger family. When several villages were united, the state 
came into existence, (^ke the family or household, it originated . 
in necesa^, but went beyond them and ws^ the end and fulfihnent 
of them.^ For nature tnalg^ n^^hiny jg yij" ; and to man alone 
among the animals she has given the faculty of speech, that he may 
discourse with hb fellows of the e^cg edien t and th e just ; and these 
are the ideas which lie at the basis of the state* In the order of 
time, the state is later than the family or the individual, but in the 
order of nature, prior to them; \for the whole is prior to the par tj 
As there ooold be no foot or hand without the body, so there coukl 
be no fionfly orinan, in the proper sense of the words, without the ^ 

rKe. For when separated fit>m Us fellowB^ man is no longer man; ny 
is chher a god or a beast. There is a social instinct in all of us» 
but It VKjiiires to be developed ; and he who bv th^ h^l p nf fria Sn. 
itiiict ditania edthe state, was th e gr eatest of benefiictois. Fo r 

yiftwflrt^ ffff'^i'f the best*— when estrang ed 
t he worst of animals, 
^' BK beferewe enquire into the state, we must enquire into, the o. 8. 
booaehoid. ^ In a complete household there are three relations :«*^ 
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' ' i) that of the master to the slave; a) of the husband to the wife; 3) 
of the parent to the child :— What is and ought to be the character 
of each of these? There is also another element which we shall 
/have to consider, the art of monev-making, which is sometimes '^ 
videntified With household management [But this is an error.] vT^.^ ] 
■ Concerning the relation of master and slave, two views are enter^ 
jtained : i) th ere -is the doc trineJof Platol that the rule of a master 
is a science [and thereforenatura^TlSathatall kinda of rule are 
essentiallj ' the - same -: '^ iwd there is the other doctiine, a ) tf^at 
' • 1^ rfftwiy w ' rrypt rary to • nature :- and that the distinction .between 
freemen and'^slaves is made by law only and- not 'by.ndture; a^nd is 
thetefor^'unjyst' [Before 'determining the: questions: which: thus 
arise we must enquire into the nature of the slave.] . . .' -::'-> 
0.4. - 'The art of acquiring property is a part of the art of managing 
a household,^ and like other arts- requires instruments;:. property 
is a collection of such instraments, living, or lifelessl. The slave 
is a living instrument; and the lifeless instruments are used by 
him; he is the first of a series. ' He is an instrument of actio n. 
*^IglaJ^ hot of production, for -he does not produce ;'.he'only Uvea and 
^ ftgTYCff h^^ wiftjyfrPT, and life is actio n; But' he is also a possession 
[and therefore the agent of'another];' for^be is intended by jiatnre 
to belong'to -Us 'master,- though sqNuaUe from. hint.'. He may be 
definedy^a^ htmian beinjg' who is « possesaon .-andJikewise .an 
instrument ' of actioq^' i#^<. a -. i.. 

0.6. But is there a slave by nature? There isV^om the. hour. of 




their Inrth some are intended to command, -otbecB to.t>be3^;.tIiey 
work together, and the better the workman, die:better:tbe woik. 
A ruling principle runs through the whole of . nature; jmd.iajdis- 
bemiUe even in things without life, fori example, (iniiiDiisical 
liarmony.'^'And-in man there is a deqxitic ndewlii^ithe: 

ly, and a constitutional mle wldch the'jntePect 
over the appetites. The h^gber prindple btt domimop 
whenever the soul and body are in their best state; the intentfon of 
nature is then fhlfiDed. The male rules and die femakfaiukd, for 
the good of both ; and animals subjugated by man are.better and 
better off thiuiwiU ones.' ^or this rule of the superior by n^^ 
the pxeiervation'ortfie subject or infefiorA And the tame principle 
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applies to slaves, but there is a difference: for the animal is only 
guided by instinct, whereas the ^ye, though he doejs . not pagtake 
of reason, can^apprebend x<^SQn. Where, then, one class of men /i 
presents a marked inferiority to another, there slavery is justified, m / 
And nature probably intended to make a visible distinction between 
freeman and slavey but she has not always succeeded, for some 
slaves have the souls or bodies of freemen, and some fireemen the 
souls or bodies of slaves. 

On the other hand it has been argued that there is a slave by 0. 6. 
law as weU as by nature. But this doctrine is indignantly denied 
by many jurists, who contend that to make the captive taken in 
war the slave of the victor is an act of great injustice* The 
question runs up into the wider question: 'What is justice?' 
Some say that virtue when furnished with external goods is power, 
and that justice isonljtfae rule of a superior; while others^distingnish. 
between justice and virtue, and assert justice, to be benevolence. If. 
these two propositions axe isimply opposed, the result is an absurdity. 
For Ae truth of a third proposition [which combines them], yiz. 
that the benevolent rule of a superior in virtue is just, can hardly 
be contested. Others again appeal to custom, which they identify 
with justice; but this is a view which cannot be consistently 
maintained. For' a war which is justified by custom may never- 
theless be an unjust war, or the person enslaved may be unworthy 
to be made a slave. 'Hellenes never can be slaves;' they are 
noble everywheie, even when taken in war; but the barbarians are 
^ noble only in tbeir own ooontiy. Does not this use of .language 
dearly imply that there are two classes of men, the slave by. 
nature, and the freeman by nature? And where there is a marked 
superiority in one daas and a marked inferiority in another, there^ 
the rdatioo of master and slave sprii^ up; and this relation, 
iriien arising naloral^ and not resting merely on law and force, 
is a kindly and b e nefi c ent one. [In slavery then the rule of the 
aqperior is oombined with benevolence; and therefixre on both 
groonaa ii'is |asiioe.j . 

' The question respecting the different kinds of rule on which we o. 7. 
toadied befiare is.now set at rest The master has been shown 
to eierdse an absohite rule €mx Us slaves» unlike the constitutional 
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rule which the statesman exercises over his fellow-citizexa. And 
master and slave receive their name, not from any science o r 
yrf nfh^ifi ift pn«8^j|(>^ by ^{ther of them [as Plato imagined], but 
because they are of a cotain chara cter,. (There might indeed be 
a science of another sort,, which would teach the master bow to 
give his orders and tbc^ slave^how to ezeciite them; this science 
would include cookeiy .and other menial arts. And there might 
also be a science or art of slave-hunting, which would be a kind of 
war.*^But enongh of .this sid)|ect) 

1 ^ ' : ♦j . < ■ . . 

* ■» • • 

* I I* ^ f • ( * 

^ . ♦*» * yf4^^ • v.. y . * - 

In the opening of the PoStic^ there are many indications of the 
strife of optnicm and uncertainty of language which prevailed in 
the time o^ Aristode. In the §rst page the' writer strikes a note 
of hostility agamst Plato,' which is repeated at intervals thioughout 
the treatise. Yet tiie vxew» of Aristode and Plato respecting the 
kinds or degrees of govemm«ita are not essentially different; the 
opposidoxi between them was exaggerated, if not mvented, by 
their respective followeis. * Ftom this almost verbal controversy, 
he passes* on to considei^ the intentions of nature in the creation 
of society. ' But the word nature was'amb^uous m ancient no less 
than in modem timei,' and was variously used to signify i) the 
undeveloped or ihchoatef, a) tlie final or perfect nature. The* state 
and the famfly are bo^ said to exist by natuie; but die state in 
a higher sense dum the femSy. . . . The distmctioii between men 
nxA animals is seen to be die gift of language by whidi the sphere 
of human nature is enlarged and rendered capaUe of good and 
evil This distinctioB is here limited by Aiislodo to diat part 
of langu^ whidi is concerned with our moiml ideaa Wediodd 
rather say diat duoug^ language man attains to die cxprcsston of 
general and universal coBceptions not only IB monb, but lii aft things 
(cp. Met r. 6. § 2). The true method of enquiry, a ccbidhy to 
Aristode, is die analjris of the whole into its parts; but be does 
not see that the whole is more than the sum of the parts, and that 
the parts are diariged by dieir idation to one anodier. As well 
might we suppose diat we could analyse Bfe into die chemical 
elements wfaidr are the conditioBS of Kfe, or detect die mfaid in die 
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dcnres which are its instmxnents, as imagine that the state was 
only a compound of families and villages. 

Yet there is likewise in Aristotle*s Politics a consciousness that 
the wbde is prior to the parts, and that the synthetical method 
must be combined with the analytical Thoug&^'tepe^ectly ex- 
pressed, the perfect image of the state in which' every means i$ ati 
end, and the end the sum of the m^ans,' b already present to his 
mmd. The two aspects of the truth are placed side by side, but 
they are not yet harmonised or brought into relation with one 
another. Aristotle is thought to have been the first who based 
knowledge on experience, but ever and anon the ideal or poetical 
image which was always latent in Greek philosophy, though 
clothed in an unpoetical dress, and reduced to a skeleton, returns 
upon him. It would have been a surprise to himself, *and still 
more to his schod^ifhe could have, recognised how nesorly he 
approached in reality to sdme of those conceptions on which he was 
making war. For example, when he speaks of a whole prior to 
the parts, what does this mean but the idea of the state prior to 
the existence of it in fact? The conception of the perfect man 
whose single virtue exceeds that of all other men put together, and 
who therefore has a natural right to rule, is even more dxtrsvagant 
than the rule of philosophers in the Republic of Plata 

The * accustomed' method of dividing the whole into its part4 is 
logical rather than historical : that is to say, they are the parts into 
whkh it can be dissected, not the elements out of which it has 
grown. * It is like the carving of some noble victna, aocorfing to 
the natural ibnnatioD, where the joint is, not fareakiiqr any part, 
as a bad carver might' (Phaedrus, 265 £.) But it is not the 
iiiiB^^ri ^tJ method which resolves tM^t!it*>n s and fiicts faUo their 
antecedent dements. Aristotle does not investigite the ocigiiis of 
atetei^ bat only divides a genus into species or a hrger iriiole or 
fana into the lesser parts or miities of which it b made up, or 
shows bow an existing state may be preserved or destroyed. We 
most flot expect him to give an analysis of primitive society, s«ch 
as would be fijund in % modem writer on anthn>pdogy« Hit 
obaervatktt and expetienoe were ahnoat confined to HeUas. Tlie> 
earliest foimt of property and sode^ were unknown tt> him 

bs 
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He does not appear to have heard of 'marriage by capture/ and 
does not distinguish 'endogamy' and 'exogamy.' The horror 
natidraUsy which forbids marriage within near degrees of relationship, 
was to him an established feet He seems to have supposed that 
there existed from the first some rude form' of the &mily, like that 
of the Homeric Cyclopis, in which the individual savage gave the 
law to his own. household. But. he does not examine how this 
lowest form of human sodeQr passed into the village and the 
village into the state* Nor does he seriously attempt to gather the 
ancient 'customs of Hellas "from the usages of the contemporary 
barbarianSy although ihe occasionally lights upqn ^this ^path' of 
enquiiy, .which had been already indicated both byt Thucydides 
and Plato. Nor does it occur to him .that the ties of £imilyor 
caste may be so. strong, that the growth>of the state is stunted by 
them;'nory on. the other hand».that the life. of cities may be so 
intense as to make any larger poEticaliunity impossible. * 

He tries to distinguish between instruments of production and 
action, and almost in successive sentences he implies that the slave is 
andisnotboth. There is a similar confusion in the opposition which 
he attempts to makebetweentheartisanand the slave. Nor is the 
distinction between the dave-who can only apprehend reason and 
the freeman who partakes of reason anything more than averbal 
quibble. : Both partake of reason in dififerent degrees. • He argues, 
again, that the slave being a possession and belonging to another is 
necessarily the minister of actioiL But the notion that a possession 
is a minister of action rather dan of production is' a ftnty of his 
own; and he appears to fixget at the moment that the artisan, who, 
if any <»ie, may be tenned a minister of {noduction, was- often « 
slave. • Here, as in c 13, he is contrasting thesbve «nd the 
artisan on the ground that die true 8laife,4iot the artisan, derives 
an inspiimtkm*firom fais master.^ . Such ocninsidhswefmiist' admit to 
have existed in the mind of Aristode^ if we would attain any degree 

of deamess in die Jntapielation of his writings. 

i ReqwdiQg '.alaveqr, Aristode arrives at( a idefinite, oondusion 
which, though unsatisfactnry. to ns» satisfies JmnsdC But he has 
not deady separated Us.ovn.view fromr.that.of his opponents. 
His ooQchisioaJs that slavegr.js right when intended faj nature; 
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and the manifest inferiority of certain races is regarded by him 
as the proof that nature intended them to be slaves. But4he 
captive taken in war, unless he were of inferior race, was only 
accidentally a slave. The slavery of Barbarian to Greek was 
natural; the slavery of Greek to Greek was arbitrary and cruel. 
He implies, though his meaning is obscurely expressed, that the 
two opposite views, 'justice is benevolence/ 'justice is the rule of a 
superior/ must be combined. 

We are interested to remark that in the age of Aristotle there 
were some Greeks who would have maintained that slave-hunting 
was a lawful employment, anid that there were also anti-slavery 
philosophers or sophists in the days before the Stoics, who 
asserted fireedom to be the birthright of all mankind. Either 
of these extreme views was repudiated by him; his sense of 
justice revolted from the formerj and he probably regarded the 
latter as too much at ^variaiice with the actual condition of the 
world. How could the 400,000 Athenian slaves ever be eman- 
cipated? How could the Greek enjoy cultivated leisure, which 
was a necessity to him, when deprived of them? How could 
the barbarians of lUyria and Scythia be transformed into dvQ- 
ized beings? (* If at all,' he would perhaps have replied, 
'by subjection to the superior reason of an Hellenic master.*) 
The question which has been asked in modem times, whether 
society could exist without domestic service? — may illustrate the 
manner in which a moderate thinker of the school of Aristotle 
would have regarded the existence of slaveiy in ancient Hdlas. 
The difficulties which existed in the management of slaves at Laoe- 
daemon were sufficient to show that they were a dangerous element 
in the 8tate,« 'troubletome sort of cattle/ as Phto calls tbem. It 
is however remaikable that ndtfaer at Athens nor at Corinth, not- 
withstanding their enormous nnmben and tbdr constant employ- 
ment in naval and other -war&re, do we find any attempt at 
oiganised revolt :among them, nor does any mention occur of 
their ill-treatment by the state. It may be further noted that 
Aristotle, *bi the Seventh Book, prcqposes the emancipation .of 
indhidual slaves as die reward of good condnct— 4he door of 
hope was never to be dosed— this is a first prindpk to be glwayi 
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observed in the management of them. The attempt to open a 
career to ^laveSi whether practicable or not, is in advance of most 
' moden^ countries in which slaveiy is or has been maintained, and 
piay l)e coinpared with the principle upheld, not by the primitive, 
l7U^ by.tb^ mediaeval churcbi which led to the emancipation of the 
W^ii% [See noto in hco and Essay, on Aristotle as a Political 

PbilQflopherO 

o. 8. Having di9cas$ed the ifelation of master and slave, we will now 
prooe^ to tbQ other qnestion : How is the art of money-making 
related to household- management? la it the same with it, or 
^ part pf '% or subordinate to it? Clearly subordinate, because 
instrumental ; and not the same; for household management uses 
the material which the art of money-making provides. How then 
arQ they to bo distinguished? We reply that the acquisidon of 
food is natural to man» and that when limited to natural needs 
this art of acquisition is a part of household management, which 
takes many forms; for nature has given many aorta of plants and 
animals for the use of man; and the difierencea, both in men and 
animals, aro dependent on their* food. Hence arise many em- 
pbymcnts which mv be pursued dtberto a limited or to an 
mUmited extent. There are abepherd% husbandmen, fishermen^ 
hunters and the like. When limited these empk^ments are 
natural tad necessary; for the master of die household must store 
np the means of life, if they do not esdst already. But when 
nnUiailed they are bad, and sbooU not be indnded in honsehold 
manairemeat. which, like die artSL has a natural limiL 

0.9. The other tort of aoqniation is die ait of making mon^, or 
retail trade^ ^bich does not edal in the household but growa qi 
with the jncrease of the conmnint^*: Now aU things have two 
useB»the one proper, the odier inproper;'in odier wordk diej may 
be cither used or exchanged. Retail trade k the improper use 
of them for the sake of exchange oi^f » and ia not natural heeanse 
it goes beyond the wania of nature and therefmhaa no phoein 
the hoosdioUL It grew ont of iiaqde barter* and was .innooest 
eooQgh unlfl ooin was invanfied* ^* After the invention of oein it 
deie to pe d into money-making, and ridiea have been idendfied widi 
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a hoard of coin, a notion against which mankind rightly rebel. 
For money is a conventional thing and may often be useless. 
A man might be able to turn the dishes which were set before 
him into gold, like Midas in the fabk, and yet perish with 
hunger. 

Tnig wffllth i« a nv>ans and not an end, and is limited by the 
wants of the household ; but the spurious wealth has no limit and 
is pursued for its own sake. The legitimate art of money-making, 
which corresponds to the first of these, is a part of household 
management; the art which creates wealth by exchange is ille- 
gitimate. The two have been often confused, because the same 
instrument, wealth, is common to both ; and the desires of men 
being without limit, they are apt to think that the means to gratify 
them should abo be unlimited. 

The whole question may be summed up as follows :-^There is o. lo. 
an art of money-making which uses the means provided by nature 
for the supply of the household; there is another art which 
exchanges and trades. The first is honourable and natural; the 
second is dishonourable and unnatural The worst form of the 
latter sort is usuiy, or the breeding of money from money, which 
makes a gain not only out of other men, but out of the ' barren 
metaL' 

The last of the difficulties which are discussed by Aristotle in 
the YvnX Book is the relatbn of money-making to household 
management The sciences or subjects of knowledge which are 
concerned with man run into one another; and in the age of 
Aristotle were not easQy distinguished. As we say that Political 
Economy is not the whole of Politics, so Aristotle says that 
monqr-making [x w^ wwr i d}] is not the whole of household manage* 
ment [oImp^^] or of fiunfly life. But in either case there is 
t <fifficalty in separating them. Aristotle perceives that the art of 
moiief-making is both narrower and wider dian household 
management; he would Eke to establish its purely subordinate 
relatioii. He does not consider that the property of individuals 
beoomet fai time of need the wealth of the state; or that one of 
his bvourite virtues, magnificence, depends on the accumulation 
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of wealth; or that Athens could not have been the home of the 
arts ' unless the fruits of the whole earth had flowed in upon her/ 
and unless gold and silver treasure had been stored up in the 
Parthenon. And although he .constantly insists that leisure is 
necessary to a cultivated class, he does not observe that a certain 
amount of accumulated wealth is a condition of leisure. 

The art of household management has to decide what is enough 
for the wants of a family. Happiness is not boundless accumula- 
tiouy but the life of virtue having a sufficiency of external goods. 
The art of money-making goes further; for it seeks to make 
money without limit. According to Aristotle the excess begins at 
the point;where coined money is introduced: with the barter of 
uncivilised races, with the wild life of the hunter, with the lazy 
existence of the shepherd, or the state of mankind generally before 
cities came into existence, he has no fault to find. He does not 
perceive that money is only a convenient means of exchange 
which may be used in small . quantities, or in large ; which may be 
employed in trade, or put out at interest ; and that the greater the 
saving of time in production, the greater wiU.also be the oppor^ 
tunities of leisure and cultivation. The real. difference between 
the true and the false art of money-making is one .of degree; and 
the evil is not the thing itself, but the manner of obtaining it, — 
when men heap up money at the cost of every other good ; — and 
also the u$e of it, — ^when it is wasted in luxury and ostentation, 
and adds nothing to the higher purposes of life. Something 
of the prejudice against retail trade seems to enter into the whole 
discussion. Another prejudice is observable in the fanciful argu- 
ment against usury, to which Aristotle objects, not on the ground 
that the. usurer may become a tyrant, but because the money 
which 18 produced out of usury is a sort of uimatural birth. • . • 
Once more» he falls unconsciously into the error of preferring an 
undviliaed to a civilised state of society. The beauty of primitive 
life — that. fair abstraction of religion and phik>8ophy — ^was begin- 
ning to exercise a fascination over the Greeks in the days of 
Aristotle and Plato, as it afterwards, did over the mind of modem 
Europe when it was. again* made attmcdve by the genius of Sir 
Thomas More and of Rousseau. - 
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But now leaving the theory, let us consider the practice ofe.li. 
mone^xnaking, which has many branches; the knowledge of 
live-stock, tillage, planting, the keeping of bees, fish, poultry — all 
these are legitimate. The illegitimate are i) commerce, of Which 
there are three subdivisions, commerce by land, commerce by sea, 
and selling in shops; a) usury; 3) service for hire, skilled and 
unskilled. There are also arts in which products of the earth, such 
as wood and minerals, are exchanged for money ; these are an 
intermediate kind. The lowest are the arts in which there is least 
precision, the greatest use of the body, and the least need of 
excellence. 

But not to go further into details, he who is interested in such 
subjects may consult economical writers, or collect the stories 
about the ways in which Thales and others made fortunes. He 
will find that these stories usually turn upon the same point, 
the creation of a monopoly; which is also a favourite device 
of statesmen when they want to increase the revenue. 

Enough has been said of master and slave. There remain o. 18. 
the two other relations which exist in a fiunfly, that of husband 
and wife, and of parent and child. The master rules over the 
slave despotically, the husband over the wife constitutionally, but . /|tJcR^o;Ui^^ 
in neither* case do they take turns of ruling and being ruled after l>cj^cci w\ ^ ' 
the manner of constitutional states, because the difference between '^'^^'<^. — 
them is permanent On the other band, the rule of the father or 
dder over the child is like that of the king over his subjects. 

The master of a bouse has to do with persons rather than o. 13. 
with things, with human excellence and not with wealth, and 
with the virtue of freemen rather than with the virtue of slaves. 
For in.tbe slave as wdl as in the fireeman there resides a virtue 
irtiidi enables him to perform his duty. Whether he has any 
higher exoeDence is doubtful:— If he has, in what will he differ 
from. a freeman? Yet he is a man and therefore a rational being. 
And a noble disposition is required in the natural subject as well 
as in the natural ruler. But,on the other hand, we say that the 
difference between them is one of kind and not of degree. What 
is the coDchision? That the virtue of the shve is the same with 
that of Us master, or different? Not the same, nor yet altogether 
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different, but relative to the nature of each, like the virtues of the 
soul and of the body, like the rule of the male over the female, 
who both partake of the same virtues but in different degrees. 
[Plato] was wrong in trying to comprehend all the virtues under 
a single definition ; [Goigias] was right in distinguishing them/ 

The artisan should not be confounded with the slave.^ He 
does not exist by nature, and is not linked to a master ; whereas 
the slave is a part of his master, and receives from him the 
impress of his character. 

The relations of husband and wife, of patent and child, will 
be more fully conadered when we speak of the constitutions of 
states. For the family is a part of the state, and the virtue of 
the part must be relative to the virtue of the whole. 

The two last chapters of the First Book seem to be a summary 
of the subjects which have preceded. Yet the writer, as if not 
wholly satisfied wkh his previous analysis of the relations of slave 
and master, and desirous of having one more 'fling' at Plato, 
returns to the discussion, which he illustrates by a new and not 
very accurate distinction between the slave and the artisan. 
The artisan is inferior to the slave, because he is not. subjected 
to the civilising or inspiring influence of a master, nor does be 
stand in any natural relation to the person from whom he learns 
his art The distinction, which is untenable {for (many artisans 
wer% slaves)^ seems to be an afterthought and comes in out of 
place. Aristode has abeady in view the education of ihe dtisens, 
and he intends that it shall be relative to thQ state of which they 
are members. He concludes with an unfulfilled promise, one of 
the many wUdi occur in the oourse of the work. The promise 
t8» that be will docoss the virtues of husband and wife, parent 
and diikl, when be treats of the different fonns of government 
Whether he meant to compare particuho' relations of fiunily life 
with particular farms of government, e.g. the relation of husband 
and wife to a constitmional government, and that of fiither and 
son to a monarchy; or only to say generally that the ozganisa- 
tion of die fiuni^ most conespond to that of the state, is left 
miezplained (His newsof die state and the fiunily are mutnally 
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influenced by each other ; and he sees fandful as well as real 
analogies subsisting between them. Yet at the beginning of his 
work he has expressly distinguished between them, and it is bard 
to say how a particular form of government can be supposed 
to depend upon die family. 

There are many glimpses of higher truths presented to us in 
the First Book of the Polidcs : such, for example, as the remarks^ 
x) that the state is prior to the individual; a) that the lower is ^ 
intended by nature to lead up to the higher, i.e. that the state is 
implicidy contained in the family and die village; 3) that in all 
men there is a social instinct which is matured by the wisdom 
of legislators, who are the great benefactors of mankind; 4) that 
there is a principle of government or law even in inanimate things; 
5) that wealth is not the true end of human life; 6) that the 
virtue of the individual must exist in the state. These are noMe 
thoughts, which, though entangled in some paradoxes and errors 
incidental to the age of AristoUe, may be regarded as the true 
lights of political philosophy in all ages. The individual, the 
family, the state, are all parts of a larger whole on which is 
impressed a final cause, dimly seen to. be the harmony of the 
world 



The first half of the second book of the Polidcs is devoted to 
the controversy with Plato^ who is criticised by Aristotle bom an 
adverse point of view. His criddsms are not those of an admiring 
pupil who seeks to enter into the spirit of his master, but of a 
teacher who has revolted against his authority. The doods and 
dreamt of the Republic have* many heavy bkws dealt against them 
by the weapons of common sense, but like 'the air invnlneFabk' 
they oome together again and are unhaimed by the qpear of 
criticism. For they can never be brought down to earth, and 
while remaining in their own element they are beyond the reach 
ofattacL 

In die critictsms of Aristotle on the Republic there is one leading 
thongbt: — the state, like the human frame, has many parts or 
membersi but Plato reduces tt to an unmeaning and cofearlen 
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unity. He makes it into a large family in which there a re unreal 
Relationships and no bond, either political or social, holding them 
ler. The unmeaningness of the conception becomes evident 
as soon as we attempt to realise it If the ideal state were divided 
into tribes and phratries, hardly anything would remain of it. In 
Plato the correlation of the patts land the whole is lost sight of; Jeind 
society, instead of being held together by a multitude of 'little 
invisible pegs ' or threads^ becomes thin and transparent 

The argument of .chap. 4 is difficult to follow, because Aris^ 
tode, without making any regular transidon, attacks Plato from 
different points of view in successive sentences; First of all he 
complains that the xinity of the Platonic state is too great, and even 
suiddaL Then, again, he urges that this unity or friendship is really 
imaginary. For it has no oiganisation, and, like a drop of honey 
in water, is dissipated or lost in the mass through which it is 
difiused. / 

The arguments which Aristotle employs against communism are 
for the most part the same which may be found in modern writers. 
Though not a communist; he is of opinion that existing laws or 
usages are capable of improvement': .Men cannot have all things 
in common, but they may have many more than at present The 
instinct of ownership is a kind of gelf-IovcJ mplanted by nature, 
not blameable, but it should be tempered by liberality and 
benevolence. The Spartan freedom of taking and using a ndgfa- 
bour's goods is commended by Aristotle, and he thinks that such 
a custom might be carried further. The kgidator should seek' to 
inspire the Move which is the fulfilling of the law'; be should not 
by epactments take away the grace and freedom of virtuous acCioDS. 
The sentiment might be thrown into !i modem form:^More good 
will be done t>y awakening in rich men a sense of the duties 
of property, than by the violation of its ri^ita. 

Aristotle is dissatisfied with 'the vagueness of Plato. He wants 
to know more about the inferior classes: what is to be their ednca- 
tion, and in what relation do diey stand to the guardians 7 Are 
diey to have wives and children in common? As tf* in a work of 
imagination' which was intended to khadow Eorth great principles 
€9^ particular muflt'be iondstent,^ or every detail filled up. 
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Neither has Aristotle himself given any sufficient answer to the 
question, 'What should be the position of the subject-class in 
a Greek state?' Nor is it strictly accurate to say that the rulers in 
the Republic are always the same. For the < high-spirited warriors' 
when they are qualified by age all take their turn of ruling : see 
Essay on Aristotle as a Critic of Plato in vol. ii. 



BOOK IL 

A criticism on the Republic and on the Laws of Plaio ; the 
constitutions if Phaleas and Hippodamus ; the states of Lacedaemon^ 
Crete, and Carthage, — their similarities and differences; scattered 
remarks on Solon and other legislators. 

' Before entering on the search after a perfect state, we must pass o. i. 
in review those constitutions, whether ideal or actual, which are the 
most in repute. In seeking for something beyond them, we are 
animated by the love of truth, not by the desire of display. 

Let us examine the nature of the social union. The members of 
a state must either have all things in common or nothing in 
common, or some things in common and some not They mtoA 
have some things in common, for they live in the same place. But 
should they have all things in common, as in the Republic of 
Plato, or some things only and others not? Which is better — the 
communism of the Republic, or the prevailing custom? 

Plato bdieved that the community of women would promote the o. a. 
unilj of the state. But x) unity may be carried to such an extent 
that the state is no longer a state, and, in tending to greater unity, 
becomes firrt a fiunily, and then an individual; loch an unity as this 
would be the ruin of the states and therefiore the reverse of bene- 
ficial to it a) Moreover, a state most be large enough to be idf- 
toffidng, and a family is more self-snflicing than an individuali and 
a state than a fiunOy. 3) A state b not a mere aggrq;ate of in- 
dhridnalSy like a military alliance of which the usefulness may 
depend on quantity only; nor yet a nation, which is a host of 
men'nmneio tantum dififerentes,' like the Arcadians ; the elements 
of a state diflTer in kind. . Where the dtixens are aD free and 
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^ ! equal, thej rule and are ruled in turns ; and thir^iaetple-QfxQiQz 
^ \ pensatipn is the salvation of states. It might be better from 
U)ne point of view that there should be a permanent division of 
labour and that the same persons should always rule. But where 
there is a natural equality and not enough offices for all the 
citizens, the continuance of one set of persons in office is found 
to be impossible; and so they hold office by turns, and upon 

o. 8. the^ same principle pass from one office to another. 4) Even 
assuming the greatest unity to be desirable, it would not be 
attained, as Plato supposes, when all men say 'mine' and 'not 
mine' of the same thing or person at the same moment. For 
the word 'all ' has two senses, a collective and a distributive ; taken 
colfectivelj it is unmeaning — all the world cannot have one wife 
or house; taken distributively it implies that every man's wife or 
house will be the wife or house of every other man ; but this 
arrangement will not conduce to the harmony of a family. The 
state is an unity in plurality; and the unity without the plurality, or 
the plurali^ without the unity, is absuixL Again, 5) that which is 
I conmion to many is apt to be neglected* The children will belong 
to everybody and to nobody. They, will have an infinitesimal 
share of parental afiectioa: — ^moreover, .when they were bom many 
of dieir • sappoaed fiithexB ma^ have bad no sons or daughters^, 
or. they may not have Hved to grow up. ;Better to have a 
cousin in the ordinasy sense of the word, than a thousand sons in 
the Republic of Plato. 6) The children: will often resemble their 
fiuhexs or mothers^ and infierences- will be dawn about their 
parentage. 

o. 4. There will be other evib:— )) Unholy acta done ag;sunst fatbera 
and mothen are moce Ukdy ta^be committed if the relationship is 
unknown. And who wOl make atonement. for them? ..8^ It waa 
inoonaslcnt. of Plato to forbid intercourse between fevers because 
oC the iotemity of the pleasure, and yet aDow familiarififs between 
relatioos which are &r more discreditaUe; for all the dtixena will 
be rdatknuu 9) The tree effect ofl^gamfflBBgna^dttorganisadon. 
It nifjsi, therefore be allowed ainoic the tubject-dass whom the 
kgisbtor wants to keep down, bat not among the rulers, xo) Such 
legislatk» ia suicidal; while pretending to make men fiiends all 
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round and to preserve them from revolutions, it really weakens the ties \ 
which bind them to one another ; instead of unity so complete as ; 
to be self-destroying, there will be a watery friendship among / 
them. 11) The transference from one class to another will be 
impossible; for how can secrecy be maintained? la) And the 
citizens who are transferred will be restrained by no ties of rela- 
tionship from committing crimes against their nearest relations. 

Whether the citizens of the perfect state should have their 0.6. 
property in common or not is another question. Three mod^ of 
tenure are possible :*— x) private ownership of the soil and common 
use; a) common ownership and private use; 3) ownership and 
use alike common. If the cultivators are the owners^ they will 
quarrel about the division of the produce \^chaam fnrodmi selon sa 
capacMd cfmsomnu idon ses i€Soms*\ but if they are not their own 
masters the diflSculty will be diminished. . There. is always an 
awkwardness in persons living together and having tUnga in 
omunon. Fellow-travellers are often said to £dl out by the way» 
and we are apt to take o£fenoe at oar servants because they are 
always with us; iThe present system^ if humamsed and liberalised* 
wouM be far better. (There might be private pmwrtwion and 
conunoD use among friends^ such as exists already to a certain 
extent among the Lacedaemonians, who boirow one anotber^a slaves/ 
and horses and dogs, and take in the fields the provisions which the>r 
want. To Plato we reply: — i) When men have distinct interests, 
they win not be so likely to quarrel; and a) they will make more 
p rogress^ because every one will bt attending to his own business. 
3) There is a natural pride of ownership ; and also 4) a pleasure 
Uk doing a kindnesii to others; — these w31 be destroyed by con^- 
mimism. 5) The virtiiesofcoiitinence and liberality will no longer 
exist d) When Fbto attributes aD the iDsiriiidi states endure to V'^ 
private property, he omlodks the real cause of them, which is the 
«ichedi>e»oriniiittnnatnie. 7)H«bas»&taeco»cepti<»ormttt7. 
^TbeitBte-sfaodd beunitedbyphilosophytbyaoomoioQedQcation X 
and common meals, not by community of propertyJ 8) The 
experienoe of ages is against him: his tbeoiyyif true, would have 
been discovered long ago. 9) If his^scheme were ever realised,. 
be wouki be cooapdled to break up the state into tribes and 
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phratries and other associations. And then, what would be left of 
the original idea ? Nothing but the prohibition of agriculture to 
the guardians. lo) The plan is not worked out — even the general 
form of the conununitj is indistinct He says nothing about the 
lower classes who are the majoriQr of the citizens. The husband- 
men, if they have all things in common, do not differ from the 
guardians ; but if they have wives and property of their own, they 
will fonn a state within a state, and the old evils arising out of 
property will reappear. Education is his panacea which is to 
take the place of law ; but he has confined education to the 
guardians, ii) Or if the husbandmen own the land on payment 
of a tribute, is this desirable ? will they not be even more 
unmanageable than the Helots? 12) If the wives of the citi- 
zens are common and the land private, who will see to the 
house ? 13) And what will happen if the husbandmen have both 
lands and wives in conmion? 14) Once more, it is absurd to 
argue for the community of women from the analogy of the 

• animals; for animals have not to manage a household. 15) There 
is a danger in the fixedness of the rulers, who are said to be made 
of the same gold always. For high-spirited warrion will want to have 
a turn of ruling as well as of being ruled. x6) The guardians are 
deprived of happiness, and yet the whole state is supposed to be 
happy : but bow can the whole be happy unless the parts are happy ? 
o. 6. Many of these objections apply to Plato's later work, the 
'Laws,' in which he intended to delineate a constitntion more of 
the ordinaxj type; but he giaduallyieveits to hit ideal state. The 
only differences are, that the women share ia the rommnn meals, 
that the number of the wanioss is increaied from 1000 to 5000; 
and that the ooimnuniQr of women.abd property Is abandoned. 
But i) he has exceeded' the' bounds of poariblHfy in nnUng so 
huge a state, a) He has negtected fbre^jfdatiaos; yet a dty 
oust be provided against her enemies. .3) He has not defined the 
amount of property whidi Us dtiaens nay poness. He says a 
man diould have 'enoagfa to live tj^wtpf tyiy * — mnmm^wA^ «io live 
welL' Yet a man nay live tempersldy but misenUy. He should 
have said 'enoagfa to Uve temperatdj and libersllj.' 4) If he 
equalises property, he diould limit popidatioir; be frndes that the 
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finitfulness of some marriages would be balanced by the barren- 
ness of others, and so the nmnber of citizens would remain about 
the same as in existing states. But if the lots are absohitely 
divided they could not be xedistributed There would then be 
supernumeraries, who would stir up revolution. 5) He does not 
say how the rulers are distinguished from the subjects. 6) If 
other property may be increased five-fold, why not land? 7) His 
two homesteads, one in the ciQr and one on the border, will be very 
inconvenient 8) The citizens are to be heavy-armed soldiers who 
will form a polity. This constitution, though it may be suited to 
the greatest number of states, is not the nearest to his ideal. 
There are peisons who think that all the elements of the state 
ought to share in the government, and these would prefer the more 
compfez constitution of Sparta, which is made up of king, elders, 
and q[>hor8« Aooording to Plato the best «^te is " ^^">>^^natic? o^ 
H^nryyy imj fy^finy ; but both of tfaese are bad and can hardly 
be called constitutions at all; and the constitution which is actually 
proposed is nothing but an union of democracy and oligarchy, ^ ^(Ma^^^ 
Inclining rather to the latter, as may be seen from the mode of 
choosing the magistrates and the council, and the enforcement on 
the ridi of attendance at the assembly. 9) He contrives the council 
in such a manner as always to give the predominance to the higher 
or richer classes. 10) The double election will tend to throw the 
power of choosing into the hands of a clique or cabaL 

Most of the aiguments which Aristotle employs against com- 
mmiism are the same ^diich are employed among ourselves : he 
eipres s cs in them the common sense of mankind. . But some are 
peculiar to him, or diaracterisdc of his age and country. For 
example, i) die notion that the lower classes will be more easily 
retained in subjection if they have wives and diildren in common ; 

I wbidi may be compared with the desire to suppress education and 

famfly life among slaves in some slaveholding countries of modem 

I times; a) die impossibility of expiating crimes committed against 

fdattoPi when relationships are unknown; 3) the supposed necessity 
of breaking vsp the state into tribes and phratries, which is mam- 
tained from the point of view, not of Plato, but of an Athenian 

VOL. I. C 
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dtuen; 4) the remark that there is mnch more quarrelling among 
those who have all things in common than among the owners of 
private property; which probably refers to partnerships in business. 
Several of Aristotle's arguments are unsatisfactory to us. First the 
attempt to show thatthe population in ordinary states is kept equal 
by the compensation of sterile and fertile unions»but that this com- 
pensation will not occur under the constitution of the Laws ; whereas 
enactments are expressly made to preserve the equality of families; 
secondly, the assertion that, ficoording to Plato, the best state is 
composed of democracy and tyranny : a statement which is noirtiere 
to be found either, in the Republic or Laws, though something like 
occurs in Laws, vL 756 £. Again, it is not true to say that Plato 
has not considered the question of population; for he has treated of 
it in Laws, v. 740, and provides against the difficulty by 'preventive 
checks,' by laws of marriage and adoption, and by colonisation. 

The relation of the ''Laws' to the Republic is not sudi as it 
is represented by Aristotle. The words, that 'Plato, having in- 
tended to adapt the "Laws" to an ordinary state, gradually 
returns to the ideal form,*' are not justified by anything found in 
the book of the Laws which has come down to . usy lund there ^ 

is no trace of any other form of the work. He always intended 
that the constitution of the Laws should be that of a seomd-rate 
■state, and the distinction, though only once explidtlvjioted (Law8> 
V* 739> 740),. is present to his mind throughout ylTie point of 
which Aristotle makes light, when he says that the only difference 
between the Republic and the Laws is the community of wives and 
ju property, is really essentiaLJ He has omitted to mention the 
'^\ other difference, which, in rhto's estimation, was even greater, 
the government oi phibsophers. There is little or nothing ideal 
or peculiar in what remains; for neariy all the other, inptil u lbns f 

contained in the Laws have their parsHd in Sparta or some other 4 - 

Greek state. It can hardly be said that the T^smlarmcwiin am- | 

.8titutk>n comes nearer than that of the Laws to the ideal state; 
. nor is this remark of Arislode CQOsislent with his pretioos remark 
that the constitution of the Laws gradually reverts to the ideal state. 

• • • • 

I • • « • t 

Por this whole subject see the Essay in voL iL on the Ciiti- ^ 
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asms of Aristotle upon Plato. Oncken (Staatslehre des Aristo- 
teles^ vol i. p. 194 foil.) is of opinion that the Laws of Plato 
which were known to Aristotle were not the same with the 
extant work. He argues from the silence of Aristotle on many 
points^ and from his misrepresentation of others. But Aristotle's, 
treatment of Plato in the Laws is not different from his treat-: 
ment of him in the Ethics and Metaphysics. The hypothesis 
of Qncken is highly improbable. There is no exampte of cor- 
ruption or interpolation on such a scale in a work of such 
excellence anywhere in the compass of ancient literature. An 
hypothesis against which so fatal an objection may be urged^ 
woukl have to be supported by the s tr onge st proofed and not 
naerely by a weak inference boat the statement that Philippus o£ 
Opus copied the Laws from the original tablets. (See Introduction 
to the Laws ; Translation of the Dialogues of Plato, voL v.) 
' Yet the Plato or the dieses of Pkto which Aristodo or the: 
diorthotes of the Politics had in his mind in an age when mahn-* 
scripts were scarce and were not yet divided into books and 
chapt^ may have been very different from the Plato whidi isi 
known to us. Such a view is confirmed by an examination of 
Aristotle's references not only to the Laws, but to Plato's other 
writings, and by the general character of the citations in early 
Greek literature. The and-PfaUonic theses of the Peripatetic 
school may often have had little foundation in the actual writings 
of Plata The arts of inteipretation and controversy were in their 
infiuicy. This is a more reasonable explanation of the want of 
oonespondence between Plato and Aristode than to suppose the 
wholesale corruption or interpolation of an andent writer. 

No constitution is so ndvd and singular as that of Plato; iio^e. 7. 

one else has introduced the community of women and cliikben» 

or the public tables for women. Other legislators have made 

die regulation of ^mpatj their chief aim, deeming that to be die 

point on which all revolutions turn. Phaleas of Cbaloedon saw tfaia 

' danger and was the fiist to affirm diat the dtisens of a ttataij 

' ought to have equal possessions. In a new colony he would 

f have started with an equal distribution of property; in an old- 

pa 
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established one he would gradually have attained the same end 
by an arrangement of marriage portions : — ^the rich were to give 
and not receive them, and the poor to receive and not to give 
them.' i) But if a limit of property is to be fixed, there should 
also be a limit of population; otherwise the law will be broken, 
and- those who have nothing will stir up revolution. 2) And 
even 'where a limit of property is fixed, the amount should not 
be so great as to encourage luxury, or so small as to alk>w of 
pover^.* 3) The desires of mankind must be limited as well 
jU their possessions* 4) The equality of honour among unequals 
1/ and theiinequality of honour ionong equals are as dangerous as 
the; equality or inequality of property. There are three motives 
to crime, a) want, b) ambition, c) the love of pleasure without 
pain. . But want is far from being the strongest of these incentives, 
and therefore equalisation of property would only banish the lesser 
sort of crimes. The true remedy for want is to have a competency 
and something to do; for ambition, self-control; for the love of 
pleasure, philosophy. Phaleas probably intended to give equal 
education as well as prq>erty to all his citizens, and thereby 
to equalise their desires; but he has not told us what will be 
the character of his education. J; 5).He has legarded only domestic, 
and not fi^reign relations,': into wbidi the- consideration of pro- 
perty likewise' enters; for a state duMiId have enough wealth to 
resist,, but not enough to attract faivaders [§§ x8-sx are partly a 
repetition of what has preoeded« { 9 folL]. 6) The greater evils 
which flow ftooL ambition are not diminished by an equalisatton 
of property, bat by training the nobler di^Kisitions of men to con- 
tentment, and by putting down discontent among the lower sort 
9) Phaleas should have equalised, not merely land, but moveabfea. 
. 8) He wants to make all die artisaiis slaves, whidi would only be 
possible in a small city. 

This and the following dttpCers show ns how Catile was the 
genfais of Hdhs m devising fivms of govemment Already tiiere 
were many treatises jn nisticnoe, pcobaUy a large litenOnre^ 
relating to the subject of FoBtics. Yet we are also struck widi 
the meagrenesa of Aristode^s information and the fieebkness of 
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some of his judgments. Of Sparta he knows very little, of Crete 
even less, and his ideas respecting Carthage are fragmentary and 
also contradictory. Not having before us the writings of Phaleas 
or Hippodamusy we cannot say how fiir he misunderstood or 
misrepresented them: he may not have done them greater justice 
than he appears to have done to Plato. The reflections of 
Aristotle on Phaleas and Hippodamus, like so many of his 
criticisms, are made in the dialectical manner of the age; but we 
have reached a further point of view, and can judge in a more 
comprehensive spirit It was impossible for him to do justice 
to his predecessors; he can only tiy them by formulas of his 
own and by the more advanced standard of his own time. But 
we know that the first steps in political philosophy, feeble and 
inconsistent as they may have been, are leally the greatest; 
and the highest achievement of modem criticism is the power 
of appreciating such new and original thoughts in all their 
greatness* 

It is no real objection to Phaleas that in treating of the 
equalisation of property he has said nothing of equally of popu- 
lation; he might have replied that the support of surplus numbers 
is not more difficult where there is equality than where there is 
inequaliQr of property. Nor can he be blamed for neglecting 
to speak of foreign relations, except on the ground which is 
hardly tenable that evezy political treatise should be complete in 
every part The subject was impressed on the mind of Aristotle 
by die history of Hellas; but it migfat not equally have occuired 
to an earlier writer on politics. 

In aadent times men did not casOy analyse die fivmt of govern* 
ment nndcr which they lived. In reflectiopt of this kind Polybins, 
who lived a oentuiy and ahalf kter, tiioi^ not a gemus of the 
faigbest Older, has made an advance upon Aristotle. His sketch of 
die Roman Republic is fyller and dearer than any <rf* the constitu- 
tions described in the Politics. Yet even be, tmthliil as he was in 
die main, cannot be acquitted of partiality. His predecessor 
Timaeos is a Mr mure to him, whom he is always attacking', 
« but, as we sbonkl be inclined to inter from his virulence^ not 

always with Justice.. 
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a a The fint person, not a statesman, who fnmied a constitution 
was Hippodamns, the architect of the Peiraeus, a man affected in 
his dress and eccentric in his way of life, who was a political philo- 
aopber as wdl as an enquirer into nature, i) His state consisted 
of lojooo citizens who were distributed in three classes, husband- 
men» artisans, warriors* a) He divided the land into three parts, 
a sacred, a public, and a private part, the &8t for the maintenance 
of religion, the second for the support of the warriors, die third 
to be owned by the husbandmen. : 3) He classified laws under 
three heads, insult, injury, bomidde. 4) He. instituted a court of 
appeal ibnned of elders chosen £or the purpose. ^ 5) He was of 
Dj^on that in the courts of justice the judges should use, not 
a pd>bfe'biit a tablet, and in doubtful cases, instead of a simple 
acquittal or condemnation, they should write down on the tablet 
the degree of guilt which they attributed to the defendant Unless 
tbey were allowed to draw distinctions, they must often commit 
peijury. 6) He enacted that rewards should be conferred on 
fmblic benefiMtorSt 7) He provided that the children of citizens 
slain in battle should be maintained by the states as is customary at 
Athens; and 8) he bad all the niagistzates chosen by the people. 
: These proposals are open to many, objections. - i) The aitinns, 
die husbandmen, and the warriors are supposed to have an equal 
share In the government But the first two wiU be the. slaves of 
Ibe Iast,fi3r they have no aims; and fixr thesame reason they 
are not 8t to be magistrates: on the other hand, if excluded from 
the go v emm cnt, bow can tbey be loyal citizens ?;. And if the 
warrion are the stronger, why should the two other classes have 
aiiy share in Uie government it all? The artisans have a natural 
pfaloe ill ^tbe alate^ and the husbandmen, if they provided the 
vaniovs vitb fixid, migfat have a daim. The anomalyis diat they 
lume land ctthdr own. Now if chey cuUvate Oe land of the v?ar- 
liofea as wdl as their own, they will have too much to do: and 
the waiiioi% if fhey are engaged in cultivating their own lands^ 
wOl bseome Jmshandmn i; or if there areyiet'odier cultivatois, 
these win be a iborth dsss in the state te wfaidi no place is allowed, 
s) The qualified verdict wodd turn the judges into arbitrators; it 
vronld cause confusion, and is unneoessaiy. • If the charge is 
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properly drawn, the dicast can always say 'yes' or 'no' withoot 
committing perjury. 3) The proposal to reward discoveries or 
improvements in the laws would encourage informers. But 
should laws be improved } — that is a controverted question. The 
example of the arts and the general experience of mankind is in 
favour of improvement Men in general desire good and not 
merely what their fathers had. On the other hand, the authority of 
laws is derived from custom, and the habit of lightly altering them 
impairs their force. (There must sometimes be changesi but great 
caution should be observed; else the evil of change may outweigh 
the gain of reformj The analogy of the arts ia misleading. 

Aristotle regards Fhaleas and Hippodamus as he regards Plato^ 
from the pointof view of an .adversary: he is their critic, after the 
manner of his age> and tells ust not what he approves^ but what he 
disapproves in .thdr.. writings. Yet it is evident that some oi their 
political ideas had great merit Phaleas attempted to deal with 
the eidls of property, which he thought could naost easily be 
remedied in an old country by a clever arrangement of dowries : 
we should say, probably, by restricting the power of settlement or 
bequest A difficulty which pressed upon ancient l^islators more 
than ourselves owing to the stationary character of the arts of 
production was the increase of popuhtion; of this difficulty Aris- 
totle is very sensible. Wh^i men begin to fed the struggle for 
rxistence they are apt to be discontented with the government under 
which they live. Yet mere equality of property, even if it could be 
maintained, would not always content them. For all men cannot 
be reduced to the same dead level, even if there were enough 
for alL The ambitious will still commit crimes on a great scale; 
the possessbn of a competence takes away only the temptation to 
petty larceny. Nor can it be denied that great inequalities 
of pioperty by giving a stimulus to increased pcoduction may give 
a fauger share of the goods of life to the poor than could be 
obtained by any system of distribution however just 
' It is an interesting question which Aristotle raises in his criti- 
cism of Phakas, What amount of wealth may with advantage be 
possessed by a state? To which we may reply, That the vahie of 
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wealth in a state depends not on the amount, but on the use and 
distribution of it. Men may talk about the meannesses and miseries 
which are caused by a highly artificial state of society. They may 
seek to throw oflf the restraints of law. But 

' How small of all that human hearts cndw^ 
That part which laws or kings can canse or core.' 

This is the spirit which Aristotle here expresses, though an oppo- 
site thesis might be maintained widi equal truth. For the miseries 
which arise from bad, and the blessings of good government, in 
which the blessings of peace are generally included, can hardly be 
exaggerated. He also expresses the feeling which is fiuniliar to 
us in modem times, that want of morality, which is in fact weak- 
ness, lies at the root of the corruption in a state. Men are always 
crying out. Give, give, and are for dividing and subdividing the 
property of the rich. But while Aristotle acknowledges the in«- 
equalities of society to be natural and necessary, he insists on 
justice being done to the lower classes. Foreign relations are 
ever present to his mind. They could hardly be otherwise, since 
in the fourth and fifth centuries before Christ nearly every state 
in Hellas had become die fiiend and enemy of every other several 
times over. • • t- ^, . : * . 

Tht number 3 exercises' a great influence on theconstitiition 
of Hippodamus. He built the streets of cities at right angles^ and 
also gave an arithmetical or mathematical form to the fabric of Us 
ideal state. Number and figure naturally became in his age 
guiding principles of the human mind. Yet he was also an original 
thmker, and already before the time of Plato had treated of a best 
or perfect state. His classification of oflfenoes, Us institiitian of 
a court of appeal and a qualified verdict (for he was apparently die 
first author of diem), are great l^gal inventioiis. The court of 
appeal was probably intended to amend the dedsioos of. the 
popular assembly or of the ordinary law courts by die Judgment 
of a court of dders. Whether Aristotle approved of the proposal 
or not, he does not say. * The argument of Hippodamos against die 
unqualified verdict is really untenable. The difikdty is inherent in 
the nature of the cate, and cannot be removed by the aevcnd jnrora 
or judges giving their verdicli in different forms. Other o b je ct ions 
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of Aristotle's appear to us rather trivial; for example, the argument 
that the husbandmen cannot be a fourth class, seemingly because 
a fourth class is contrary to the genius of the state, or, his notion 
that the artisans have a place in the state, but not the husbandmen 
unless they are entirely devoted to the service of the military class. 
We are also surprised at his digressing from the Laws of Hippo- 
damns to the general question whether laws should or should not 
be changed. 

The commonplaces of conservative and reformer are arra; 
against one another for the fiist time in the Politics. Aristo 
anticipates by his great power of reflection the lessons which thj 
experience of ages has taught the modem world. 

An governments may be criticised from two points of view : e. 9. 
their relation i) to the perfect state, a) to the intention of the 
lawgiver. Under these two aspects we will now examine, first the 
Lacedaemonian, secondly the Cretan state. [N. B. This sym- 
metrical plan is immediately forgotten.] 

i) In a well-ordered state the citizens must have leisure, and 
dierefore others must provide for their daily wants. But slaves are 
apt to rebel: the Spartan Helots and the Tbessalian Penestae 
have constandy risen against their masters, though the Cretans 
have succeeded better in the management of their slaves, because 
they are islanders, and because when at war with one another, 
an having slaves, they do not encourage them to revolt 

a) The influence of the Spartan women is fatal to good order. 
They are half the ci^, and the other half has fallen under their 
dominion; in the language of mythology, Ares has been overcome 
by Aphrodite. Tbey axe disorderly and cowardly; in the Thebon 
invasion they were utterly oaden and caused more confusion than 
the enemy. Their way of life tends alao to foster avarice in their 
husbands. The evil is of old standing. Lycurgus long ago 
wanted to control them, but they were too much for him. He 
found them more impracticable than the men, who had been 
sdiooled into obedience by tbeir long wars against their neigh- 
bours, and he gave up die attempt To their resistance this defect 
in the constitution is to be attriboted. 



/ 
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3) Another evil is the inequality of proper^. This inequality is 
caused by the unlimited right of bequest, and is aggravated by the 
practice of giving large dowries ; two-fifths of the land has passed 
into the hands of women.. And so the population has diminished 
The oountiy was once capable of maintaining 1500 knights and 
30,000 heavy-armed troops, and although at one time the Spartans 
themselves were. as many as xo,ooo, the total number has now 
fallen below 1000. 

! 4) The legislator odgfat to have kept the number of k>ts equal 
to the number of the people; but instead of equalising them, he 
encouraged large families, so that they have become more unequal 
and disproportionate. [Yet he did not. succeed in increasing the 
number of his citizens.] 

: 5) The high office <i the Ephoralty has many defi^rts. a) The 
Ephors are chosen out of all, and the office is often held by very 
poor men, who^ being ill off, are open to bribes; b) their powers 
are so extravagant that the balance of the constitution has been 
disturbed by them; c) they are elected in a manner which is 
peifecdy ridicutous; d) they are quite ordinary men, and are 
therefore unfit to decide great causes on their own judgment; they 
shoukl be controlled fay written laws; e) the kd^ of their life 
oontFUts with the severity of the. ordinary Spartan regime. On 
the other hand, the office is popular; the common pec^le are 
pleased because they share in it 

6) The Council of Elders, again, is lU-constitQted:— a) they are 
judges fixr life and irresponsibk; or at leatt only controlled by the 
EpbofB, who are not fit for tiieir high office: b) they are very cor- 
mpt; die legislator himself shows that he cannot trost then, for bo 
pheeathem uider the control of die QAoiaky: c) the manner^ 
tfadrdectioaisaaridicQkNisaatfaatoftbel^phQra: ^diepcactioe 
of canvassing, which the law enoomages, shooU be ibrfaidden. 

7) The Kings shoukl not be hereditaiy, but shoukl be decfeed fiv 



'" 8/ Toe ooBUDOB meals,. wUdi. are intruded to be a popular 
i nH itBtk i n , ahouki be provuled at the public coat, as in Grete; hut 
tbqr are not, and consequently the poor are exctadedfrom then^ 
and k>tf the rjghts of fi t'**"f *** pi 
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9) The office of Admiral sets up a rival to the Kings* 

10) The state, as Plato truly says, is framed with a view to 
a part of virtue only, the virtue of the soldier, which gives victory in 
war, but in time of peace is useless or injurious. 

11} The Spartans conceive that the goods of life are to be 
obtained by virtue, but are mistaken in preferring them to virtue. 
They have a right idea of the means, but a wrong idea of 
the end. 

is) Lasdy, their revenues are Hi-managed. The citizens are im- 
patient of taxation, and the greater part of the land being in their 
own hands, they allow one another to cheat Instead of the 
citizens being poor and the state rich, the citizens are too fond of 
;noney, and the state is impoverished. 

The constitutions of Sparta, Crete, and Carthage are said by i/^ 
Aristotle to be excellent, but against each of the three he brings 
rather a heavy indictment Of all three the. accounts are warped 
by the desire to compare them, and are not always consistent 
with themselves. The Lacedaemonian government did not aim 
at the best end, and did not succeed in attaining the end at 
which It ahned. .The Spartans had not found out the secret of 
managing dieir slaves; the men were hardy and temperate; but 
they fell under the influence of their women, who were licentious 
and disorderiy. EqualiQr had been the aim of the legislator, 
but ineqnali^ had been the result Their administration of justice^ 
their common meab, tiieir finances were ill-managed. Thdr 
great magistrates received Mbes from foreign states; the Epbors 
were veiy oidinaiy men invested with tyrannical powers ; the 
dders were oomipt and often superammated. The spirit lof 
suspicion and distrust reigned in their government; they regarded 
viitne as a means only and not as the great end oi life. The 
ineffidengr of die Spartan govenmient, in ahnost every particular, 
is sevcvdty commented upon by Aristotle* 

To lAat'fivm of government die Spartan constitution is to be 
leGerred is a qoestioii which greatly exe rc is es ancient writers; 
Aiistode inclines to tUnk that it is throe bi one, a combination 
of rojaltyf aristocracy, and democracy. 
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(For a fuller consideration of the criticism of Sparta in the 
Politics, see vol. ii, Essay on the Spartans and their Institutions.) 

a 10. The Cretan constitution resembles the Spartan, and in some 
respects is quite as good, but being older, it is less perfect in 
form. Ljcurgus is said to have taken it as his model The 
Cretan town of Lyctus is a Lacedaemonian colony, and he appears 
to have been attracted to Crete by the connection between the 
two countries. The ^tuation of the island between Asia Minor 
andHellaswas favourable to the growth of a maritime power; and 
hence Minos acquired the dominion of the sea. 

There are many similarities in the Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
constitutions. The Cretan Perioed correspond to the Helots, 
and like the Spartans, the Cretans have common meals; the 
ten Cosmi answer to the five Ephors. There is a council of 
Elders which corresponds to the Lacedaemonian; and the Cretans 
formerly had kings. There is also an assembly, but it can 
only ratify the decrees of the Cosmi and of the Eldeis [as at 
Lacedaemon]. 

. i) The Cretan common meals are supported out of the public 
revenues, so that no citizen is ezduded from them ;' in this respect 
they ,are an improvement upon the Lacedaemonian* There is a 
common stock, in which the women and children share. The 
legislator has many ingenious ways of preventing his citizens 
from eating and drinking too much; and in order to check the 
increase of population^ he separates men from women, lest there 
should be too many mouths to feed, a) The Cosmi are like 
the Ephors, but they are even a worse form of magistracy; forthqr 
are elected out of certain fiunilies and not out of the whole people. 
The institution is not unpopuhrr but it has great evils, and the 
remedy for them 18 as bad. For the mischief can only be cured by a 
revohtion among the nobles, or the violent expulsion of the Cosmi 
from oflke. And so the Cretan government, wfaOe possessing 
some co u s lituli onal elements^ really becomes a dose oligarchy. 
3) The Council is fisnned of ex-CosmL The members of it, like 
the Spartan Council of Elders, are appointed for life, and judge 
by unwritten laws. 
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Crete has the good fortune to be an island, or the incessant 
factions would long ago have destroyed the state. 

Aristotle compares the Cretan to the Spartan constitution — in 
some respects to the advantage of the former. Among the desirable 
aims which the Cretan legislator proposed to himself, he notices 
moderation in eating, the good arrangement of the Sjssitia, the 
suppression of population. But the whole machinery of govern- 
ment was very rude and imperfect ; although their insular situation 
preserved the Cretans from servile wars, they, could correct political 
evils only by a periodical revolution. This anarchy of Crete con- 
trasted with the stability of Lacedaemon. 

The Syssitia, called Andria by the Cretans, were provided out 
of a public fund. They were not therefore exdusivie, like the 
common meals of the Spartans. They would rather help to relieve 
the poverty of some of the citizens. The good prindide which 
Aristotle praises among the Spartans of having some things in 
common was carried further by the Cretans. They all had a 
dinner at the expense of the state. Women and children also 
shared in the public stock, although it is not said by Aristotle 
that they partook of the conmion meals. And Aristotle himself 
observes that the presence of women at the conmion meals 
was a novelty first proposed by Plato. He also intimates 
that the intention of the legislator was to separate the sexes 
and ru)t to faring them together. The similariQr which Aristotle 
supposes to exist in the three states^ Sparta, Crete, Carthage, is 
slenderly, if at all, confirmed by facts. It is an old remark that 
mankind observe -similarities sooner than difierenoes, and 
some general similarities may be expected to be found in all 
govenmients which are similarly circumstanced. The andents, 
having a very Kmited knowledge of the world, were apt to r^ard 
these general simifauities as proofs of a common origin. (Thus 
Herodotus, wherever he goes amoi^ his friends the priests, is 
ape to discover resemblances between the Greek and Egyptian 
religions.) In his criticism on the institutions of Crete Aristotle 
is expecting to find a similarity with Jjtfedaemon, derived 
bwa a rommon origin; but in the course of his enquiry 
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he discovers more differences than pomts of resemblance. 
The one real similarity is the Sjssitia, vhich may naturally 
have arisen out of the military necessities of a conquering race^ 
and would easily lead to the invention of the various legends by 
which Oete is connected with Laoedaemon. The Cretan in- 
stitutions had no revival^ and the tradition of them had not the 
same hold on the mind of Hellas as the tradition of Lycurgus. 
The Cretans never attained to the power and importance in Hellas 
for which the situation of the great island seemed to intend thenu 
There was not in their nature the capacity of adapting themselves 
to the changing drctunstances of the Greek worid. They did not^ 
exclude foreigners, but they were seldom visited by them. They- 
riemained in the background of the histoiy of Hellas, and. did not 
ever become a considerable maritime power. They were renowned' 
as archers, but not as heavy-aimed troops. Their naval fame was 
legendary, going back to the times of Minos, the sea king, who' 
put down the pirates. In later legend he is also caUed the 
lawgiver, who received laws ^m Zeus as Lycuigus did from' 
Apollo. No historical king of Crete is mentioned in antiquity:* 
the office ^iras not letafaied as at Sparta, but shared the downfall 
cf the other kmgsh^ of 'Hdlas in the age when the oligarchies 
grew powerful ^ ' / • . ', . 

O.U. • The Carthaginian consttaition resembles the Spartan and Cretto: 
all three are like one another, but unlike any others. - Thef Car-' 
thaginian, though containing an element of democracy, has lasted' 
well, and has never degenerated into a tyranny. At Carthage: 
there are diibt wliicfa hsivt common tables: these answer to the- 
Spoitan pheidida. There is also a magistracy of-xo4, whidi- 
answers to the QdKnakyi but milike tlie Ephors, the r4irthagin!an 
magistrates are dected lor merit Like die Spartans Aey liave 
Kings and a CooncQ of Elders, but, unlike the Spartan, tfaeur 
Kings are deded for meri^ and are not always of the same 

' The deviations of Carthage from the perfect state, are the same 
as in most odier staSei.* The deviations' from aristociacj and 
poli^ tndme both todemocncy and to oligarchy, for instancy 
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the people discuss and determine any matter which has been 
brought before them by the Kings and Elders (this is not the case 
at Sparta and Crete); and when the Kings and Elders are not 
unanimous, the people may decide whether the matter shall be 
brought forward or not. The3e are democratical features. But 
the election of the magistrates by co-optation and their great power 
after they have ceased to hold office are oligarchical features. The 
inclination to oligarchy is further shown in the regard which is 
paid in all elections, to wealth. (On this point however the 
majority of mankind would agree with the Carthaginians.) Once 
more, the appointment to offices without salary, the election by 
vote and not by lot, and the practice of having all suits tried by 
certain magistrates, and not some by one and some by another, are 
chaiacteristic of aristocracy. The constitution of Carthage there^ 
font is neither apure aristocracy' nor anoligarchy^but a third 
form whidi indudes both, and has ^rq^ard both to merit- and 
wealth, i) The over-estimation of wealth leads to the sale of 
offices, ixduch is a great evil. . True, the rulers must have the 
leisure which wealth alone can supply, but office should be the 
reward of merit, and therefore the legislator should find some / 
other way of making a provision for the ruling class. The sale 
of offices is a gross abuse, and is a bad example to the people^ 
who always imitate their rulers, a) It is not a good principle 
that one man should hold several offices. In a large state they ^ 
should be distributed as much as possible. 3) The Carthaginians 
remedy the evils of their govenmient by sending out colonies. 1/ 
The accident of their wealth and position enables them to. avail 
themselves of this outlet; but the safety of the sUte should not 
depend upon accidents. 

Of the Carthaginian constitution Aristotle knows less than of 
Crete or Sparta. Though he is inclined to praise, his statements 
hardly justify his panegyric; nor does he make good the re- 
semblance which he assumes to exist between the Spartan and 
Carthaginian constitutions. The purchase of the highest office^ 
which, prevailed among the Carthaginians, and their plundisni, 
are corruptions, which, as far as we know, existed nowhere i^ 
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Hellas. These offices were without salary, and therefore tfaos^ who 
bought them must have repaid themselves in other ways-(§ 12). 

The permanence of the Carthaginian government is to Aristotle 
the most striking feature of it To Carthage, as to England, 
emigration was the great safeguard against political dangers. 
Aristotle seems to think that such a remedy is an evasion of the 
duties of the legislator. He strongly insists that there should 
be a constitutional or legal method of reforming abuses; this 
did not exist either in Crete or Carthage. , As in some modem 
European states, revolution or assassination was the only remedy 
for them. - 

The defect of knowledge derived from other sources renders 
It difficult to form a judgement upon Aristode's account of 
Carthage or even to reconcile him with himself We cannot 
venture to coimect his statements with the later but still scanty 
accounts of Carthage which have been preserved by the Romans. 
Nor can we correct the inaccurate statements of later writers 
by comparing them with one another. -We do not know of whom 
the assembly was composed at Carthage, nor whether the council 
of 100 is or is not Hofi same as the council of X04, or in what 
sense Carthage had or bad not an exemption from x^evolutiott, 
or bowfar the dub dinners may have corresponded to the Syssitia 
of Sparta, or whether offices were put up for sale to the highest 
bidder absolutely without regwl to* his 'fitness for office. To 
raise conjectures about these and similar imcertaintiesi to say 
what may have been or might have been^ in an unknown age 
or country, to find reasons 'plentiful as blackberries' for one 
hypothesis or another, is not to make a contribution to history, 
and tends rather to impair the clearness of the critical ymom .^ 

Political writers have been eUier private individuals or hwghers. 
Of hwgivers some have fiamed constitntioiis, others have only 
made laws. Ljrcuigus and Solon did both. Of the Lacedaemonian 
constitution I have already spoken. - There -have been various 
opinions concerning the legislation of Sdon. i) He is tbougiit to 
bave produced a mixed constitotion, but he did not — die addition 
of dicasterjes appointed out of the whole people does not make the 
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constitution mixed, and this was the only element due to Solon, for 
the Areopagus and the elected magistracies existed before his time, 
a) He is thought to have created the democracy; but he did nothing 
of the kind. The power of the people began to increase afler the 
Persian war, and was extended by Ephialtes and Pericles, who paid 
the jurors and curtailed the power of the Areopagus, as well as by 
other demagogues who succeeded them. Incidentally the institu- 
tion of the law-courts led to the creation of the democracy. But 
Solon neither intended nor foresaw this result JEIe only gave the 
people a voice in the election and control of the magistrates, who 
continued to be taken from the three higher classes of citizens. 

Zaleucus and Cliarondas were only legislators. Zaleucus legis- 
lated for the Italian Locrians, Charondas for the Chalcidian cities 
of Italy and Sicily. The latter was the first who instituted actions 
for peijury ; he is vety precise in the form of his laws. Onoma- 
critus is thought to have been even older than these; and to 
have been contemporary with Thales, of whom Lycuigus and 
Zaleucus are supposed to have been disciples ; but all this is an 
anachronism. Phiblaus, a Corinthian, who settled at Thebes, 
enacted 'Laws of Adoption;' Phaleas would have equalised pro- 
perty. . Some peculiarities of Plato's legislation are the com- 
munity of women and proper^, the common meals of women, 
the law that the sober should be rulers of the feast, and the 
trainmg of soldiers to acquire equal skill with both hands. 
Draco's laws are proverbial for severity. Pittacus was mercUess 
to drunkards. Androdamas of Rhegium legislated for the Thra- 
cian Chalcidi] 



> The firagmentaiy chapter which concludes the Book and which 
is in part a repetition of what has preceded, contains an interesting 
ciitidsm on Solon and Perides. Aristotle^) defends Solon against 
the diarge of having intioduced democracy. Although he admits, 
that there -was a seed of democraqr in some of the institutions 
of S6I0D9 he attributes the real growth of it to the course of events, 
especiaOy to the increased power deservedly gained by the people 
after the great sacrifices which they made m the Persian War. 
Ephialtes, Perides, and other demagogues, for in this cUtfs by 
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implication he places them, gave too much encomagement to 
the democratic spirit, until Athens became what it was in later 
Greek histoiy. (See also note on Text, p. loo.) 

It may. be observed that the writer is not quite consistent in his 
account of Solon; for he says, first of all^ that he only introduced 
the dicasteries, and in a subsequent sentence that 'he only gave 
the people power to elect and control their magistrates/ How 
are these two statements to be reconciled with one another? He 
denies that Pericles [directly] created the democracy, but he admits 
that he did so indirectly by appointing the courts of law from all 
the citizens* It may be remarked also that he recapittilates what 
he had said about Phaleas without alluding to the previous discus- 
sion of him. 

There is litde or nothing in this chapter which need make us 
doubt its genuineness, that is to say, the degree of genuineness 
which we attribute to the rest of the Politics. 

The writer seems rather strangely to suppose that in these few 
chapters he has told all that was worth telling either about the 
theories of philosophers or about ancient legislators. There are 
many matters of interest concerning which be is silent But the 
b^;innings of ancient criticism are jGragmentaxy and always fidl 
short of our wishes and ezpectatioiis. 
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Thx question 'whether the virtue of the good dtisen is the 
same as that of the good man' with which the third Book opens, 
is Aristodc's way of diynwing what is the lefauion of Ethics to 
PoHdcs. The modem aq)ect of die qaestkmwiU be further con- 
sideied in an Essay (VoL II) on .Aristode m a Fditical PhOo- 
topher. (See also Note at end of Book m.) 

A adeoce which is not yet fidly inlahHshed most proceed teii- 
tathefy in the use of worda. It has lo take diem from poetry or 
common life and to set a new stamp upon them. A ipecial 
meaning has to be elicifeed from a geaeiic word or a neif idea 
to be expressed duoogh the medinm of an outward object. 
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Figures of speech are brought into use which gradually cease 
to be figurative. Abstract ideas have often to be eicplained by the 
concrete terms which correspond to them. It is easier to answer 
the question 'Who is a man?' than 'What is the true idea of 
human nature?' But these again, however familiar they may be, 
are perplexing when we attempt to define them. The specific 
use of words easily returns into the generic; the good sense 
passes into the neutral, or even into the bad; and what ought to 
be is confounded with what is. Many meanings grow out of the 
one (e.g. woKKnla), Even the material substance and the idea 
associated with it are not always distinguished. Such variations 
in the use of words often occur in the same page. Hence we are 
not surprised that Aristotle, before enquiring into the nature of 
the state, should begin by asking, * Who is a citizen?' or that 
the first and popular use of the words 'citizen' or 'office' should 
require to be modified under di£ferent forms of government: or 
that the term * polity' should in the same paragraph or sentence 
be used to signify ' a constitution ' both in the more general and 
the more precise sense, or that the word 'city' should mean a 
' town ' and also a ' state/ 

In ancient philosophy as well as in modem, and in the begin- 
ning quite as much as in the decline of either, there arose 
casuistical questions which often did not admit of a precise 
answer, although the attempt to solve them may have contributed 
to the growth of ethical and political science. 'Is a citizen 
it facto also a dtiien it junV 'What constitutes a state?' 
'Should obligatioiis incurred by one government be discharged 
by another?' 'Is the one best man to beaking or an exile?' 
Aristotle is fond of raising such questions, which he sometimes 
cuts short by common sense and sometimes leaves without an 
answer. He exaggerates conflicting pobts of view, and also 
reconciles them. The art of dialectic had not yet attained to 
a system, bat moved forward with irregular steps. Yet by the 
raising of obfections and the contrast of opposites a real progress 
iras made, and ahiglier stage of truth attained. 
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BOOK III. 

The d^nition of a citizen and of a state : several casuistical 
questions^ of which the most important is, Whether the virtue qf the 
good citizen is the same as that fif the good man : the definition of 
a polity: true forms of polity and their perversions: should the few 
or the many or the virtuous he supreme? recapitulation: the five 
species of kingship. 

o. 1. . ' What is a state ? ' is the first question which the political philo^ 
sopher has to determine. But a state is composed of citi2sens, and 
therefore we must further ask, 'Who is a citizen?' — ^Not he who 
lives in a particular spot, or who has the privilege of suing and 
being sued (for these rights are not confined to citizens); nor yet 
one who is either too young or too old for office, or who is dis- 
Qjr ..^ firanchised, or an exile, or a metic ; (but he who actually shares 
in the administration of justice and in offices of state.^And 
whereas offices are either limited by time, like special magistracies, 
or unlimited, like the office of dicast and ecclesiast, We are. here 
speaking of the latter only, and we want to find some common 
term under which both dicast and ecdesiast are included Such 
a term is a holder of 'indefinite or -unlimited office:' — ^those who 
share in office unlimited by time are citizens. 

But since governments differ in kind and have a different place 
in the order of thought (for true fonns are prior to perversions), 
the definition of the citizen will likewise differ in different states ; 
and the definition which we have just given, stricdy speaking, is 
suited only to a democracy. In aristocratic states like Lacedaemon 
and Carthage, which have no regular meetings of the <ydesia> the 
chief power is in the hands of the magistrates who dedde all 
causes; and they are holders not of indefinite,, but of definite 
offices. The words of our definition therefore, if they are to 
include aristocracies as well as democracies, will have to be 
amended : and we must say, That he is a citizen who shares in 
the judicial or detib^^Uive administration of a state. 
o. S. In practice^ a citizen is defined to be one of whom both the 
parents, or, as others say, the grandparents or great grandparents 
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were citizens. But here the difficulty is only carried a step or two 
further back. For who were the first citizens ? As Gorgias said 
of the Larissaeans, They were an article manufactured by the 
magistrates. And what are we to think of those who hold office 
unjustly or after a revolution? The point is, not whether they 
are, but whether they ought to be citizens. We answer that they 
are inclu^cdjn our definition : the defect of right does not alter 



the fact LXhey hold office ; and this is our criterion of citizeu8hi£j 

The question suggests another question: when is an act the act a 8. 
of the state? In times of revolution persons refuse to fulfil their 
obligations : they say that they were contracted, not to the state, 
but to the governing body which has been deposed, and that the 
acts of the previous government, not having been established 
for the common good, were unlawful But they should remember 
that their argument applies to all fonns of government alike : — ^to 
a democraqr which is founded on violence, quite as much as 
to an oligarchy or tyranny. 

We are therefore driven to consider the question in a more 
general form : When is a state the same^ and when different? It 
is not enough that the place and the Inhabitants continue, or that 
a particular spot is surrounded by a wall Nor does the ciQr alter 
because successive generations of men come and ga ^Tie real 
identi ty is the identi t]r of d>frxonstitution ; not of the pla^, nor of 
the inhabitants. (This is true; but we must not go on to infer, 
that a state need not fulfil her engagements when the form of 
government changes.) 

Connected with the question *Who is a citizen?' there is a 0.4. 
further question, * Whether the virtue of the good citizen is also <^ \\y 
the virtue of the good man?' Before entering on this question, 
we most first ascertain what is the virtue of the dtiaen. Now ^ 
different citizens have different functions^ like saikns on board 
'sUp; but tbey have a common end, which, in the case of the 
iailor% is the safely of the ship^^ the case of the citizens, the 
salvation of the state.^ And since forms of government differ, and 
the viftoes of the citisens are relative to them, thqr cannot all 
have die perfect and absolute virtue of the good man. ^ven 
in the perfect state, though the membets of it must all be good 
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citizens, we cannot suppose them to be all good men unless we 
suppose them to be all alike. Again, the state, like the living 
being, has higher and lower elements, and the virtue of all of them 
cannot be the samg^ 

(^ But is there no case in which the virtue of the good man and of 
the good citizen coincide? ^ere is; for the good and wise ruler 
is agood and wise ma^ (The rule of which I am speaking, is 
'not the rule of the master over die slave, but the constitutional 
rule of freemen and equals.) Therefore, in some cases, though 
not in all, the good citizen coincides with the good manu G^nd if 
the virtue of the good man is that which rules, and the virtue of 
the citizen includes both ruling and obeying, from one point of 
view the good citizen is not only the equal, but the superior of the 
good manwFor eveiy ddzen in a free state should learn how 
to become a statesman by being first a simple citizen, just as he 
would learn tbs duties of a general by being under th^ orders 
of a general Yet the two are not the same; the justice of the 
ruler differs in kind, or at any rate in degree from that of the 
subject And there is another difference — the ruler has know- 
ledge, but the subject true opinion only. 
o. 5. One more question : — ^Is the mechanic to be included among 
the citizens? No; for be holds no office and therefore cannot 
have the double virtue of ruling and obeying which makes the 
citizen. He can only obey and do his work : that is alL There- 
fore, be cannot be a citizen. But if not, what place haa bein the 
state? The answer is, that like a slave or a freednuuii be nmy 
live in (be state and be may be necessary to the ezistenoe of the 
state, and jet not fonn part of it In ancient times, the artisan 
dasa were not admitted to citizenship, and in well-ordered ttates 
thqr are itiD excluded. If they are admitted, our definition of the 
viitne of a citizen nnist be restricted to those who do not work 
widi their hands. [For if they do, they cannot have leiaore for 
the perfonnanoe of their duties as citizens.] 



The manner of treating the artisan and labouring class differs / 
in different ftatet. In an aristocracy, w go^anm ient of jffae be8 t,v 
if such there be, they are ezchided, for they are too busy to practise 
virtue: into an oligarchy, where only a money-qualification is 
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Required, the mechanic may often find his way, for many of them 
become rich ; but not the labourer, who remains poor. In demo« 
cracies, not only mechanics and labourers, but, when there is 
a dearth of population, even aliens and persons of illegitimate 
birth attain the rights of citizens. 

(J]hus we see that there are different kinds of citizens, and that 
the virtue of the good citizen is not always the same with' that of 
the good man, but only the virtue of the statesman [and this only 
in the perfect state]) 

[Having defined and discussed the citizen], we will proceed to o. 6. 
consider constitutions or forms of government. The constitution 
is in fact the government; and governments vary as the governors 
are one, the few, or the many, and have ends higher or lowen 
Men are political animalaf^nd they meet together in cities, not 
only because they need one another's help, but ^b a view to 
mutual improvement and well-bein^ And even for the sake of 
mere life, in which there is an element of nobility and sweetness, 
they still continue to Tnamtain the political bond until the evil is 
too much for the good. 

There are many kinds of authority : — first, that which a master 
exercises over his slaves. He has in view primarily his own 
interests, among which is accidentally included an interest in the 
life and health of his slave. In household management the 
common good of the family is primarily considered, and only 
secondarily the good of the ruler or head. The case is like that 
of the pilot or trainer, who while he takes care of those entrusted 
to him also incidentaDy takes care of himself. And so in politics ; 
[there is a common as well as a private interest], and in all forms 
of government when they are &lse the animating principle is the 
interest of the individual, when they are true, the public good. [In 
a constitntional government] the citizens rule and are ruled in 
torn ; they come into office and see to the affaira of othere for 
a time, and when they go out the others come in and see to 
theirs. This was the original intention. But now-a-days all men 
are .seeking for wealth to idiich they make office a stepping<- 
stone. They go hunting after places as if their lives depended 
upon them. •••«..• 
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Some of the perplexities of language which beset the infancy of 
philosophy are the use of a generic term in its specific sense, or 
of a neutral term in a good sense and conversely, or the necessity 
of attributing to the same word a passive, active, and neuter sense. 
In the discussion which follows, the tenn iroVirc/a is used of states 
in general and also of the state par excdUnce which, according to 
Aristotle, is the true form of a constitution. So in English the 
terms ' constimtion ' and ^constitutional' are used without a 
qualifying epithet to signify a moderate form of constitution. 
And in the Nicomachean Ethics, the want of a more copious 
vocabulary compels Aristotle in like manner to employ the word 
diMMMTvi^ in two or perhaps three^ senses for justice, honesty, and 
also for righteousness. The use of the term 'justice' applied 
to the performance of a right or to the punishment of 9^ wrong 
action affords an instance of the perverse influence which cognate 
or paronymous words are liable to exercise upon thought. (Cp. 
N. E. V. 9. § 2.) The various meanings of words are generally 
setded by custom, and their use in each particular case determined 
by the context But to the contemporaries of Aristotle the 
multiplicity in the meaning of words was often a source of fiallacy 
and confusion which required to be dearcd iq>. 

The imperfection of logic in the time of Aristotle is likewise illus- 
trated by the discussion of the question, What tonstitntes a state ? 
To which the political philosopher, after rejecting the explanation 
of sameness of place or race, replies * sameness of government' 
But surely the sameness of a state consists in ipany things, and 
is consistent with many changes of government as well as of iaoe 
or place. No one would deny that England and Sweden are the 
same nations or countries which existed Sooyeara ago; about France, 
Italy, Germany, or Poland, the answer would be more doabtfnL 
The elements which constitute natioDal identity may perfa^is be 
reckoned in the foUowing order, sameness of raoe^ aam^n^^ of 
language, sameness of place, samenrss of religion, — w**^*f^ 
of government, sameness of. character. But we most remember 
that the idea of aammrss is relative, and in reality can never be 
equally, applicable to the state an^to the indtvidoaL 

An analogous question not unconsidered by Aristotle has often 
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been raised in modem times, Where in case of a revolation does 
lawfid authority reside? To which we may reply that what is 
ordinarily a difference in kind has become a difference of degree, 
and that in a state of change we must not expect either to have an 
unchanging authority, or to pass by a jump from one government 
to another. Or we may say that society is being resolved into 
its elements, and that for a short time the sacredness of authority 
18 overpowered by force. Or, that to whichever side in the conflict 
power distinctly inclines, there authority begins to exist Such 
^fficnlties were answered in English writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by asserting a divine and unchangeable right 
of kings or of government and a corresponding duty of passive 
obedience ; or on the other hand by an imaginary compact which, 
according to Hobbes, was made once lor all in the beginning 
of sode^^ and was therefore unchangeable, — ^bnt according to 
Locke and others, might at any time be altered or reversed. 
Such a compact was a convenient figure of speech adapted to the 
understanding and wants of the age, just as the divine right of 
kings was once a convenient symbol of the sacredness of authority. 
In the writings of Aristotle incongruous notions are often 
brought together by the accident of a common word. The rule 
of a king or statesman has to be distinguished from the rule of 
a master over his slaves. The position of the aitisan, who has 
already caused us a good deal of trouble, is generally assumed 
to be outside the pale of political society. Yet we are surprised 
to find that there are some oligarchies, in which even the 
artisan, if he acquires property, may become a member of the 
state. And we end where we might have begun, with what 
to us appears to be rather a commonplace oondilsion, that under 
difierent forms of government there are various kinds of citizens. 
■' The question whether democracy and oligarchy derive their 
diaiader respectively fixnn wealth and poverty or fixnn the fewness 
I and multttnde of the dtisens, would hardly have occurred to a 

' modem political writer. The majority, as at Cotophon, or to take 

modem inshinrrs, in Australia or America, may be well-to-do^ the 
poor may be a miix>riQr. Yet such a state will be a democracy, 
far every dtisen equally shares in the government But it might 
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be argued that even in a Greek Republic, as in the United States, 
the real character of democracy vould be greatly modified by the 
prosperity of the people. Aristode has stated the possible com- 
binations of the* different elements ; but in this passage he has not 
fairly balanced them with one another. It might with equal truth 
be affirmed that democracy was the government of the many or of 
the poor, oligarchy of the few or of the rich* But it would be 
truer still to say that in a democracy are commonly included the 
many and the poor, in an oligarchy the few and the wealthy; and 
this is in fact Aristotle's own conclusion in the.Fpuith Book 
(c. 4. § 4), where he returns to the subject Oligarchy, and demo- 
cracy may also be regarded as relative terms; and there is always 
a residuum of either in the other ; for democracy is led by a few, 
and all the members of an oligarchy daim to be equal with one 
another. Nor can we say how strong may be the elements of 
conservatism which are latent in the mass of the people who are 
averse to many kinds of change^ or how much of the revolutionary 
temper may lurk in ambidous members of an oligarchy who are 
attracted by contrast, or stimulated by private hatred or interest. 

Another question is a source of still more serious perplexity 
to Aristotle, — ^it had been already discussed by Plato : Should men 
be governed by a law or by a person? By the law which cannot 
take cognizance of particular cases» or by the person who can? 
The practice of the Athenians, whose laws were written down on 
square or triangular lecterns (ojpAir) placed in the agora, and 
of the LaoedaemonianSy who for the most part decided causes 
without written law by judgments of the Gerousia and the 
Epborsi afforded conspicuous ejuunplcB cf the two opposite prin- 
ciplei. ^ An hw*must have been ortginallyjiinwritten, though it is 
probable also that in primitive timet. cnwi nay have been decided 
by precedent' The daina both of die law tad of the individual 
judge are asserted by Aristode. What law can have a right to 
limit the actions of the perfectly just man who is a law to himself, 
and jet, if .tbeie is to be equality amOQg eqoah, how can all the 
other dtiaens be exdoded from power? To which the answer is 
made that be is not an equal any men than Zens among the gods. 
Aristotle wavers between these two points of view which he abnost 
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brings to an agreement; for the law must be executed by judges; 
and the one wise ruler will have other wise men to assist him in 
his judicial labours. . 

Throughout the Politics he is distracted between an ideal per- 
fection and the actual conditions of human life, and often passes 
unconsciously from one to the other. The best state in the 
Seventh Book comes round to be little more than an ordinary 
Greek state which is placed under favourable circumstances. The 
aim of the state should be the highest virtue, yet virtue is also 
relative to the form of government; the virtue of a democracy 
is not the same with that of an oligarchy. Even the political 
virtues are not all equally required of all magistrates. In idea 
the one best man is to be lord and master of all ; in fact he is to 
be ostracised. And it is intimated that there is a good deal to be 
said in &vour of this latter mode of procedure. According to Plato 
in the Republic the true ruler was entrusted with power, not for his 
own goody but for the good of his subjects, and he distinguishes 
governments into true and false as they aim at the good of the 
governed or of the governors themselves. Aristotle in like maimer 
lays down the principle that all true forms of govermnent exist 
only for (be good of the governed; all false ones for the good of 
the rulers. That he should have passed from the ideal to the 
actual, or that he should have clothed the ideal in fanciful forms, 
is not surprising. 

We have next to consider how many and what forms of govern- o. 7. 
ment there are and how they differ from each other. The supreme 
power must always be exercised either by one, or by a few, or . 
by many. The true forma are those which regard the common^ 
interest: the perverted forms have in view only the private 
imeitsts of the rulers. The rate of one is called royalty, the rale of 
a few, aristocracy, the rale of numy, polity or constitutional govern- 
oien^ when these forms severally aim at the good of the goveraed. 
Tbey are caUed tyranny, oligarchy, democracy, when they have 
regard to the good of a single person or class only, of the kii^, 
of the wealthy or of the needy. The general term 'polity' is 
natniaUy ajqplied in a specific sense, because the form of goverament 
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designated by it is the most popular and comprehensive. For few 
are capable of every kind of virtue, and therefore there are few 
royalties or aristocracies; but military virtue is found in all classes, 
and is shared by the many. And thus arises polity or constitutional^- 
fgovernment, in which the heavy-armed soldiers have the supreme 
power. ' - • 

a 8. But the differences in forms of government do not depend solely 
on number and quantity ; the element of quality must also be 
included. Democracy, for example, is said to be the government 
of the many, and of the poor. But what if the many are rich? 
does the form of government continue to be a demckracy? Oli- 
garchy again is defined to be the government of the few and of the 
rich,- but if the few are poor, what becomes df the definition? 
In any case, how shall we describe those states in which a rich 
majority or in which a poor minority are rulers ? 

We answer that the number of the governing class in oligarchy 
and democracy is unessential The true characteristic of oligarchy 
is wealth, of democracy, poverty. But in &ct the two definitions 
generally coincide ; for the wealthy are almost always the few and 
the many are the poor. 

o. 9. Yet neither the claim of freedom nor the daim of wealth is 
really just : for justice is the distribution of the right tfamg to the 
right person. ' The self-love of the oligarch or of the democrat 
puts relative in the place of absolute justice: — die one thinks that 
inequality in wealth involves inequality in everjrthing: the other 
that equally in freedom involves equality in ieverything. They 
both forget that the trae end of the state is not wealth or freedom, 
but a good life. Mere life is not enough; if it were, daves and 
brute animals would be citizens. ' Neither do communi)^ of place 
nor rights of intermairiage and trade constitute a state. Nor can 
commercial treaties or defensive aOianoes give a tme^political life; 
for there is no superior power which can toSoxot tfaem, and the 
inhabitants of one state do not care about the virtnes or vices of 
other states if onty they keep fiuth with tbem^r Even within the liinitB 
of a single state the prevention of crime and die promotion of trade 
are secondaiy obfects. The life of virtue is the only true and 
end of the state. Men may live in the neigfabourfaood 
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of one another, or even in the same place, and intermarry and trade 
and meet at festivals and form alliances. But these are means 
and conditions only; virtue is the end. Political society exists 
for the sake of virtue, and they who contribute most to this end 
have a greater right to power in the state than the rich or noble. 
But if so, those who make justice relative to a particular form 
of government speak of a part of justice only. 

Yet another question: Who ought to have the supreme authority o. la 
in the state? The many, — the wealthy, — the tyrant, — the good, — r 
the one best man? Any of these alternatives may lead to bad 
results. . If the poor rule, they may divide the property of the 
rich. Is not this unjust? 'Nay,' will be the reply, 'the people 
did it' But if they go on and on, the poor majori^ dividing by 
force the wealth of the rich minority, the state will be ruined. 
And on the same principle the rich or the tyrant may rob the 
poor. Yet surety justice is the preservation and not the destruction 
of states. The people, if they plunder the rich, are no better than 
the tyrant ; both make might prevail over right. ' But ought not 
the good to rule? ' Then a slight will be put upon everybody else. 
'Or the one best man?' — that will make the number excluded still 
larger. Or, shall the law, and not the will of man, have the 
supreme power? And what if the law be defective ? 

The rule of many is upon the whole the best solution of these o. ii. 
difficulties. The people^ taken collectively, though composed of ./ 
ordinary individuals^ have more virtue and wisdom than any single ' 
man among thenL As the feast to which many contribute is 
better than the feast given by one, as the judgment of the many 
at the theatre is tmer than the judgment of one, as a good man 
and a Cur woik of art have many elements of beanty or goodness 
combined in tbem; — so the assembly of the people has more good 
sense and wisdom than any individual member of it The good 
qualities wUdi are scattered about in individuals are combined in 
it BatistUs principle really applicable to bodies of men? To 
some, not lo all ; fiv there are assemblies of men who are no 
better than bnites. But there are men of another sort, whom 
union makes wlsCi And if so, our difficulties are at an end; this 
is our answer to the question. Who are to be the rulers of states? 
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But a new dilemma arises. The many are not fit to hold great 
offices of state, and jet if they are excluded, they will be dangerous. 
They had* better therefore have some judicial and deliberative 
functions,-^-such a power as Solon gave them of electing the 
magistrates and X:alling them to account Although they are not 
fit to form a judgment individually, they have sense enough when 
they meet But some one will still argue that the magistrates 
should be elected and called to account by their peers, just as in 
the arts the erpert must be judged by the expert, the physician 
by some one who understands medicine, whether he be a pro- 
fessional physician or not Once more we reply that the people 
collectively have more wisdom than any individual among them. 
Besides, in many of the arts the user is a better judge than the 
artist 

Yet one more difficulty remains : — ^The election and calling to 
account of the magistrates is the highest of political functions ; 
should such a power be entrusted to the people rather than to tnen 
of position and fortune ? The old answer must be repeated. The 
power, resides, not in the individual, but in the assembly or law- 
court; and collectively the wealth and the wisdom of the people 
are greaterthan that of any one or a few individuals.' ' 

The previous enquiry shows phdnly that the people must govern, 
they must ' govern according to law* The laws therefore, 
when good, should be supreme, and the magistrates should only 
speak when the laws are unaUe to spealL^^But what are good 
kws? \^e reply generally that the goodness of the laws is relative 
to the goodness of the constitution : true forms of government 
have just laws, perverted forms have unjust law:u 

[In the next duster, after having disposed of die difficulty which 
be bad suggested, Aristode returns to the subject of Cbap. ix.] 
0. 1^ All arts and sciences aim at some good, and iht good or end 
of the Ugfaest of all, the poIitical,-isjQi^, wlu^faJsjpolfaei^B^sifi 
.for fhftxmnmett4Dttfc8t And justice is defined to be equali^ in 
rdation to pemns. .^ But there arises the question: In wfaat-does 
this equslitf consist} Some will say that equality or 8iq)enority in 
any single respect gives a daim in aU other respects, fiottfaisis 
absurd; no man can daim political rig^ on the groondthat he 
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is tan or good-looking. The skill of .a flute-player is not more 
highly esteemed because he is richer or better bom, but because 
he is the superior performer. How can there be any comparison 
of things so dissimilar as wealth and flute-playing or stature and 
freedom? Not every kind^of superiority^ Uien, j^ifes a claim to\ 
office, but ISnly^eal th and rank and freedom; J for these are ) 

try elements of a stateT And we miisl add Justice and 
courage ; for courage is essential to the well-being, justice to the 
very^ existence, of a state. 

First, and above all, if we take into account a good life, 0. 13. 

irariftn ^nH virtiw have Superior claims. These are the true 
bases of government; but the assertion of absolute equality among 
equals or of absolute inequality among unequals is mischievous 
and £Edse, The relative claim does not give an absotete chum. 
The rich have a grea^^'sGike in ttie^coun^; the iiree and the 
noble have inherited good qualities firom their ancestors, and tfaeir« 
claim IS always recognised in their own country; the virtuous 
have a daim because justice is the virtue which unites men in 
states, and all the others are implied in it ; the many, taken coUec-. 
tively, are stroi^er, richer, and better than the few. But let us 
suppose the rich, the free, the virtuous, to be living together in the 
same dty, which of them ought to govern ? (There is no difficulty* 
at aU in determining who should rule in a democracy or in an 
oligarchy.) But suppose all the elements to co-exist in the same 
state, how are we to decide between them ? The virtuous will 
probably be too few to administer the state. And if men are to 
govern because they are more virtuous or richer or higher in 
rank, on the same principle the most virtocus, or the richest or 
the h%heat in rank, ought to rule over them alL I( again, die 
many dalm to nde because they are the itronger, widi equal 
justioe the ttraogest of all will daim to nde over the others. 
Hence we infer that oooe of them have any daim to the ezdusion 
of the leit. 

A rimOtf qiwtioiyrrShoald tbe hiRi be made for tf^ 
classesi or for aUF /We answer that the laws should be Just, and ^ 
that the just is die eqiud, and has regard to the commoo good of 
die €it]cen8.>.jrbBHllWt therefore cannot regard die good of one' 
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class only, bat of all thq citizens. The good citizen is both 
ruler and sabjecty not a member of one class onlj. [And 
he would be excluded from the operation of a law which 
related to a class only.] Once more [this is the old question 
repeated] :• What .if the virtue of any one citizen very &r 
exceed the virtues of the rest, — is it not unjust that he 
should be only the equal of the others ? for he is a God 
among men. Laws apply only to equals ; and he is himself 
a law. Democracies feel the inconvenience which arises out of 
the presence of men who are pre-eminent by their wealth or 
influence, and they have recourse to ostracism. . Oligarchs and 
tyrants are in the same difficulty. Nor can any form of govern- 
ment allow-the existence of a person superior to itself. The 
argument in favour of ostracism is based on apolitical necessity. 
The painter does not allow any feature in the face, nor the ship- 
^wilder any part of the ship, to be out of proportion to the rest; 
Hmd the citizen must not be out of proportion to the state. But 
the legislator should, if possible, so order his state that the evil will 
not arise; that would be fiur better. Ostracism is liable to 
abuse and is essentially unjust; it has been employed for purposes 
of fisiction, and not for the good of the state. In perverted forms 
of government such a practice may be expedient ; in the ideal 
state, who would think of expeDing the one best man? . But what 
is the alternative ? If be caimoC be a subject, he must be a king, 
a 14. Thus from the consideratioii of the question, — ^Who is the .true 
nder in states? we are led to speak .of royalty and to examine 
the kinds of it * Theyare'fife: L-The Lacedaemonian, which is 
a perpetual gcneiaUiqp^ either. beieditarj or elective, having. the 
power oflife and death, bet, like the Homeric diie6, only in die.fiekL 
To the king matters of rdigion are abo oonmiittedT i^.The despotic 
form of monaichy wUch.pievails among barbariana and Is exer- 
cised over vdlontary snbfeds; for the people are willing to obey, 
because they are by nature skves, and therefore such governments 
aie beredbaiy and l^gaL In one aenae diey are tTrannie^ because 
their subjects are skvea: but there is no daoger of their being 
oveithrown; for they, aie guarded not by .mercenaries but by their 
own people. 3. The dictatoiriq>or dective tjrranny, irhidi, under 
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the name Aesjmnetiay existed in ancient Hellas, and was legal 
but not hereditary ; it lasted either for life or for a tenn of years, 
or until certain daties had been performed. Such an office was 
held by Pittacus at Mitylene, whom Alcaeus, the leader of the 
ezikSi denounces in his poems. 4. A fourth kind of monarchy, 
that of the Heroic times, was hereditary and legal, and was exer- 
cised over willing subjects. The first monarchs were bene&ctors 
of the people in arts or arms; they procured lands or built cities 
for them, and the prerogatives which they acquired descended to 
their children. They were priests and judges and warriors, and 
had a supreme authority over all things. Afterwards their power 
declined;' and at length the office of priest or general alone 
remained to them. 5. There is a fifth fonn of absolute kingship 
which exercises an universal power, like that of the state over 
the public property, or that of a master over a household. 

Of these five forms the first and fifth alone need consideration ;»«• i^* 
the rest di£fer from them not in kind but in degree. Thus two 
questions remain: i. Is a perpetual generalship advantageous to 
tfaestate? This question likewise may be dismissed; for a perpetual 
generalship is not a constitution, but an office established by law 
which may exist equally under any form of government, a. ShouU 
one man have absolute power? Such a royalty is certainly a 
form of government ; but many difficulties are involved in it. 

Already we are engaged in the old controversy, — ^whether the / Iy^\^ 
best laws or the best man should rule. Both views are tenable. | " 
The advocate cf royalty says that the law cannot provide for par'J 
ticniar cases. To whom we may fairly reply: Neither can the 
filler dispense with a general principle which is law; an<Uhe^Uw 
vriiidi J8..pmfrionlfSs^is to^be prefeiTed_to_Ae..x^X]Cft-U2CJhe ' 
iqdSi^diiaL Says the advocate of royalty. An individual must 
advise in individual cases. [To whom we in turn reply that] 
There must be a legisl ator, whe ther be be called a king or not. 
"wb6"Mn make law^juid these laws will have validi^ as bi asthqr 
are adapted to th eir ends. But there is still a question: When 
there Is a detect in the law, who shall decide, the expert or the 
multitude ? O ur condusio n js that the collective wisdom of the 

fliany is to be prelierred to the one wise man. They will not all go 

I, - ,. ■ ■» — - — • 
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wrong together, and bj reason of their numbers they are iess 
cormptibley less liable to passion, and not more subject to 
faction than the individual. You will say: That they may be 
divided among themselves, but that he cannot be divided. Answer, 
They are quite as good as he. And are not many good men 
better than one ? But if so aristocracy is to be preferred. to royal^. 
"Hie reason why ancient governments were monarchies is that in 
early times there were only a few good men who could confer 
benefits, and these benefactors were made kings. The reason 
why. democracies are a necessiQr in our own day is that aE men 
ure pret^ much on an equaliQTy and no one. is pre-eminent 
lEimong ills fellows. When good men increased in number, 
royalties passed into aristocracies ; these degenerated into oligar- 
chies. Oligarchies passed into tyrannies, and tyrannies became 
democracies, for the rich became fewer and fewer, and the poor 
V more and more numerous. And democracy seems to be the only 
form of government any longer possible, now that cities are 
increased in size. 

< ' Two more questions : ji^ Should monarchy be hereditary ?_ No, 

for die next generation may be quite ordinary persons, and yet the 

king will be constrained by natural affection to bequeath bis power 

to . his sons, however ill-fitted they may be to succeed him. 

a. Should be have a military force? Yes, but only sudi a force 

aswill be sufficient to control individuals, not to overawe the mass 

oftiie citisens. / 

«.ie. /Absoliile monarchy is hdd to be eonbaiy to natait/Eqoals 

'^are deemed to have an equal right and worth ; and therefore they 

( must all have their turn of ruling and being ruled in an order of 

Vsucoessioa fixed by law. (For law Is already implied, if there is an 

\^«rtiioce88k».) Thehw>8pi«rei«bietotfae 

.duals; wherefore judges should be only the nunisters of the law, 

^and when they take office they must Judge according to law. But 

if die law cannot decide, what then? Then we must have recourse 

t o skilled p ersoflM^pjug frpi^— ly»r«8tw>^ f^d rrfde cy iaea which 

are omitted by the law; diey may even ff^ fintber and amend 

the Uw^^'But '^iir iE^^^ffe its Mivants. (1^ rule of th e law la 

^ the rule of God and veason: Jn the nde of man there is aa 
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element of the beast It is argued on the other hand that the 
physician does not cure his patients according to fixed rules which 
are found in a book, but then he is not liable to be affected by 
motives of party or interest Men deare impartiality ; the law is 
impartial And even if there are cases in which the opinion of 
the one man is better than law, custom may be better still. 

There is another point of view from which the subject may 
be approached. Eveiy magistrate must have subordinates; 'two 
going together' and ' ten such counsellors' as H<Hner says; and it 
is desirable that they should be regularly appointed. Matters of 
detail cannot always be comprehended under laws ; and there- 
fore they are referred to the decision of individuals. But many are 
better than one, just as many eyes or hands or feet are better 
diaii a single pair. The eyes of kings are the firiends who are 
their second-selves, and are therefore appointed to rule by them. 
Thus the two points of view tend to appioximate, and royalty in 
seeking for instruments of government is converted into an 
aristocracy. * 

But is the doctrine thai the^ law Js Jbetter than ^e^individnal o. 17. 
applicable to all forms of government ? No, not to all, but only ^ 
to those which . are legitimate, such as that which a master 
exercises over his household, or a king over his subjects, or a 
free people over itself, ^or no man should be lord over his 
equals, whether there are laws or whether there are no laws, 
alwajrs excepting the case of the one best ma^ 

A people capable of producing a superior race are fitted for 
monarchy, and a people who willingly submit to their superiors in /' 
virtue are adapted for aristocracy. To a wariike multitude of free- \ 
men who rule and are ruled in turn, and who aelect their oflScers \ 
aooording to merit, a constitutional government is best suited. / 
When ^ a family- or a single person is pre-eminent in virtue,^ 
they are the natural kings and k>rds of the state. And the one 
best man or bom superior in virtue cannot be ostracized or killed. 
Nettber can he be a subject He is the superior person; the 
ideal or whole of which the state is only a part What is the 
miecenoe? He must be the ruler of the state f<« life. im<i^ 

I We see then that the trae fbnns of government are three:e.i8. \^)j\\/ 
L — — e a 
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i) in which there is one man, or 2) a family, or 3) many men, 
of pre-eminent virtue, and both rulers and subjects rule and obey 
with a view to the best life. We have already explained that the 
virtue of the good man is the same with that of the citizen of the 
perfect state; and that the term good has the same meaning 
whether applied to states or individuals. The education thereforeof 
the good man and of the good statesman or king will be the ^ap)Ci^ 

The criticisms of royalty in the latter part of the Third Book are 
many of them unsatisfactory. It is not true that the kingship of 
Sparta was merely a generalship for life, and when Aristotle says 
that of such monarchies some are hereditary and some elective, he 
appears to be making a logical division not to be found in history, 
«^at any rate we cannot tell to what or to whom he is referring. 
Neither is it true that of the five kinds of monarchy two only 
differ in kind; for there are essential differences between aU the 
five. Still more unreasonable is the dismissal of the first kind on 
the ground that it is only a generalship for life, when we consider 
that the Spartan monarchy was the single monarchical institution in 
Hellas. The five kmds are thus reduced to one. Neither is the 
account of .the origin of kingship given in this, place reaOy based 
upon the experience of history. In a few instances it is true that 
benefits conferred on a dty or nation have, raised men to power; 
but more often the power of a chief or king, has originated in 
superior bodily strength or superior intdligenoe directed to a 
private end. Baibarons cunning has often founded kingdoms. 

The &vourite speculation which Aristotk has inherited fircmi 
Plato, whether the law or the wise man is to be sqpieme, is repre- 
sented by anak>gous questions in modem times: How mndi is to 
be common or statute law ? what is the place of custom and pre- 
cedent? how much is to be left to the direction of the judge? 
These are inquiries which are not without interest to the modem 
jurists The problem is, What elements of law shouU be fixed 
and permanent, and what proportion should diey bear to the 
floating and transient? Laws must be known beforehand, or the 
offender cannot Justly be subjected to tbenu At fint they are 
simple and general ; then as society becomes naore complex, the 
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interstices of these general principles require to be filled up with 
details which are demanded by new occasions. But the new 
occasions are infinite; and hence at some point the individual 
must decide. How &r he is to bring the question at issue under 
some existing law or analogy of law ; how far in the absence of 
law he may freely use common sense, are points which will be 
determined differently by different minds and different schools of 
jurisprudence. Do what he will he cannot get rid of the past, nor 
can he always find there a solution for the present. Like Aristotle, 
he will be disposed to regard custom as a mediator between the 
two contending principles. And in modem times, where there are 
representative institutions, the power of determining causes, which 
the ancients gave either to the magistrates as in an oligarchy, or 
to a popular assembly as in a democracy, acting separately, will 
be transferred to the one and many acting together as judge and 
jury. 

This book is characterized by great want of arrangement and 
frequent repetition. The paradox that the many are wiser than 
the few is affirmed again and again. The paradox of the one best 
man also occurs twice over. Such an ideal was evidendy.a notion 
common in the age of Aristotle; it culminated in the Stoical wise 
man. Several controversies seem to be protracted long after we 
ought to have finished with thenL 

But notwithstanding paradoxes and want of arrangement, this 
book contains many noble passages, such for example as the 
two declarations that the rule of law is the rule of God and of 
reason; and that the state exists for the sake of a good life, 
and without virtue has no true existence; or the favourite thesis 
that an true forms of government have regard to the good of the 
governed; or the final conclusion, arrived at after many tossings of 
the aigmnent to and fro, that from the higher point of view and 
in the perfect state the good dttsen, or at any rate the good 
nder, is identical with the good man. 
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Thb Fourth Book of Aristotle's Politics does not furnish many 
new ideas. The most original of them is t he middlej state, which 
will be discussed more at length in a separate Essay (voL ii). 
The book contams some excellent remarks, and some things hard 
to be understood. Among noble and liberal sentiments may 
be reckoned the requirement that all should take part m the 
government; the jreflections that political tricks^ and devices are 
Toojish^nduseless^; that the poor should receive gentle treat- 
ment; that there must not only be good laws in the state, but the 
^ spirit of obedience; and the fine observation (taken from Plato) 
that, even in states which do not make virtue the aim of the 
community, men of a noble nature may be found. Among diffi- 
culties may be mentioned the distinctions without a difference in 
the subdivisions of oUgarchies and democracies ; the distinction 
between the laws and the constitution, which elsewhere is forgotten 
(cp. iiL 15, § a) ; the two combinations in the twelve forms of 
appointment to offices ; the sudden transition in the enumeration 
of the different kinds of law courts to political cases, which are 
no sooner spoken of than the consideration of them is dropped ; 
or the mention in c. 7. § a of ' the form of government to which 
the term aristocracy . is rightly applied in the first part of our 
treatise,' a reference to which there is no antecedent either in 
the previous Booka^ or» if the order is transposed, in the Seventh 
Book. 

..BOOK IV. 



77ki aisobUdy^ rela^xfy, condUumaHy^ and 9h ike mtragt hai 

fomu tf gimernmad: 'why /arms of g<n>enmml differl ani whai 

are iheirccmpaiuniekminis: the varieties of ciigarchyatid democracy: 

of arisiocracy cmd poKfy Tof iyrcamy : Aefbnae iakem ty^Ue ddHer- 

ative and txecutioe power wider different conttihdums. 

• 

a 1. Every art which cmbnoes an entire anbf ect most take in aU the 
branches of that subject.. Gymnastic, for example, indodes i) the 
training which is best absohitely; a) which is beat raited to dif- 
ferent indhridoab; 3) which is not the bes^ either rdathdy or 
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absolutely, though sometxmes wanted, and must therefore be under- 
stood and taught by the training master ; 4) which is best for the 
majority. So too the art of politics comprehends several forms of 
government, — i) the ideal state, a) the state which is best rela- 
tively to circumstances, 3) the inferior state placed under inferior 
conditions and not making the best use of them, 4) the best 
average state. 

We must aim at what is practicable ; and not, like [Plato and 
other] political writers who have excellent but impossible ideas, seek 
after an unattainable perfection. Any change which we desire to 
introduce should be congenial as well as possible; for to reform is 
as difficult as to create, to unlearn as to learn. ^The statesman ^ 
should not be a mere theorist ; but he should have a true political 
insight into the evils of states and their remedies^ /And he should 
not M into the error of supposing that there is only one kind of 
democracy and one kind of oligarchy; for there are many. He 
should know, not only which government is the best, but which is 
the best under the circumstances, and not only which laws are the 
best, but which are adapted to one form of constitution rather 
than to another. The laws are the rules according to which 
magistrates administer the state; but they vary under different 
governments, and are not to be confounded with the principles of 
the constitution. 

We have said that there are three true forms of government — c 2. 
royalty, aristocracy, polity; and three perversions — tyrarmy, oli- 
garchy, democracy. Royalty and anstooacy have been already (?) 
discussed, for they are induded in the perfect state.; both imply a 
principle cf virtue provided widi external goods. — Of perversions, 
tyranny, irtiich is the perversion of the best and most divine, is 
necessarily the worst Not so bad is oligarchy; and last and 
least bad is democracy. A certain writer [Plato] is wrong in 
fliying that democraqr, ahhougb die worst of good constitutions, is 
the best of bad ones; for there is no best ; all perversions are bad 

Leaving this question we will proceed to describe, i) the dif- 
ferent fcnns of oligardiy and of democracy; a) the constitntkni 
whidi is next best after the perfect, and best suited to states in 
general; 3) the people to whom each of the other constitutions is 
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suited; 4) the manner in which these inferior forms of govern* 
ment are severally to be established ; 5) the causes of the preser- 
vation or ruin of states, 
o. 8. There are many kinds of states, because every state contains 
many elements, [which are combined in many ways]. Differences of 
rank, wealth, merit, are found in them all. Some of the citizens 
are armed and some unarmed. The conmion people have their 
various employments. Even among the notables there are grada- 
tions of wealth, shown, for example, by the number of horses which 
they keep. And as the poor, or the . middle class, or the notables 
predominate, they divide the government among themselves, , 

Hence arise various forms of constitutions. There are generally 
thought to be two principal ones, democraqr, the rule of the many, 
oligarchy, the rule of the few; the rest are included under them, 
aristocracy being a kind of oligarchy^ and poliQr a kind of demo- 
cracy, as men say of the winds that there are two only. North and 
South, the West being a variation of the North, and the East of 
the South ; and of the harmonies that there are two kinds, the 
Dorian and the Phrygian, other adaptations of the scale being 
comprehended under these. But it is better to distinguish one or 
two true forms, Le. royaler or aristocracy, and to regard all the 
others, however many there may be, as perversions of these. And, 
adopting the language of music> ^^ i^^J comps^ oligarchy to 
the severer, democracy to the more relaxed harmonies. 

Figures of speech in modem writers are. only illustrations by 
which we seek to convey abstract ideas in a lively form. They 
provide a rest > or lefrrshinent in an argument, like the pictures 
in a book, and. when we lay them aside, they leave the mind free 
fr^cmi the asspdatioDS of sense.. -We do not argue .from them or 
aBow them to faflnenir our. Jq^gment/ But among ancient philo- 
sophers, figures of speech and oAer picturesque forms of expres- 
sion generaDy affect the ideas whidi are conveyed through them. 
The Gvdfaiess of the Jmage is pcrdiasedat the cost of a certain 
amount of error. Although Aristotle contemptuously says of Flatx>y 
rovro 9 hri Xty$m inm^y Ag g^yidh (Met L 991. as a), he is him«» 
self often mider the faifloence of biiguage borrowed from sense. 
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The comparison of the state to the human body or to the living 
animal is one of the most fruitful of the images used by ancient 
philosophy. It represents to the mind the unity in plurality of the 
state, the complexity and interdependence of the parts, and the 
common Hfe which animates them : ' as there are many members 
in one body, and all members have not the same office, so we 
being many are one body/ Many political as well as theological 
ideas have been suggested by this image. It is better than * a 
machine/ to which the state is ofien compared in modem times. 
But it is fiu" from 'going on aU fours,' or furnishing an exact or 
scientific analogy. The unity and continuity of the state are. 
diffezent from the unity and continuity of the individual; the 
state has a longer life than the individual, but is less united; it 
has no consciousness or conscience, but only public opinion ; and 
its freedom of action b more limited. 

'The variety in the organs of animals to which Aristotle refers 
below, is a laboured and imperfect image of the differences in forms 
, of government For neither do the differences in the forms of the 
oigans constitute the differences of animals, nor the differences 
in the classes of citizens the varieties of states. It would be a truer 
supposition that both states and animals are made after different 
types or patterns, though there are some points in which they 
all resemble each other. We may say of nature what Aristotle 
says of the political society, that the whole is prior to the part« 
The comparison of the higher classes of the state to the soul and 
the lower classes to the body, though in one point of view elevating, 
is also degrading; for the lower classes have minds equally with 
the higher; nor is the relation between the two analogous to that of 
the soul and the body. 

Democracy is not simply the nde of the majority, nor oligarchy ( 
of the minority ; for in every form of government the majority 
rules. Neither is a rich majority a democracyi nor a poor minority 
an oligarchy. The prime and characteristic quality of democracy 
is freedom, of oligarchy, wealth. But the freemen must be poor and 
m majority; the oligarchs must be a wealthy and noble minority. - 

Besides the constitutions already mentioned, I have alluded to 
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other forms of government^ which vary with the variations of their 
component parts. Their di£ferences may be illustrated by the 
varieties among animals, which likewise originate in differences of 
the essential organs, such as the stomach, mouth, eyes, organs 
of locomotion, and the like; for there are as many animals as there 
are possiUe changes and combinations of these organs. In like 
manner the state has various elements, husbandmen, artisans, 
traders, serfs, and the differences of states are caused by different 
combinations of these elements. A warrior class must be added ; 
for they are as. necessary to the state as any other. Plato was 
migfalf^" in sajring that a state consisted of four |)ersons only, 
i) a weaver, a) a husbandman, 3) a shoemaker, 4) a builder, — 
these are his four original citizens, to whom he afterwards adds, 
a smith, a herdsman, a merchant, and retailer. But there are 
other elements no less essential The big^ classes, 'such as 
5) the warriors, or 6) the deliberative and judicial dass, are more 
truly parts of the state than any other. 7) There are, the wealthy, 
and 8) the magistrates. Some of these classes overlap, and the 
same persons Edl under more than one of them. .But two of them, 
the rich and the poor, exclude one another, and therefore inmish a 
basis for the classification of states. Hence there axe supposed to 
be two kinds of governmentydemocragr and oligarchy. These are 
the greater divisions of states, and there are snbdiviaons, varying as 
the classes vary out of which democracies or oUgaichies are com- 
posed. The common people differ in their oocupations and modes 
of lifie^ and the notables differ according to their wealdi, birth, 
virtue, education. 

Of democracies there are five kinds: i) the democracy in which 
nobody is poor, and nobody is rich or superior, but all axe equal 
and equaDy share in tiie government; a) in which a low property 
-qualification is required fin- dtisenship; 3) inwUcfa all w4io are 
not disqnaKfifd [by birth] share in the government; but in this» as 
in the preceding fonns,tiie law is sqneme; 4) in which everybody, 
without aiiy scrutiny of his rights, has a diaie in the govenuneiit; 
but the law is supreme as befoie; 5) the democrat in which 
there is no law, but the tjntd people^ flsltered by tfieir leaders, 
set aside the bw and the goveroment is carried on by decrees. 
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For in democracies, as in tjrannies, there are flatterers, and the 
extreme democracy is to other democracies what tyranny is to 
Intimate forms of monarchy. [N.B. It is difficult to distinguish 
i), which seems to be a general description of democracy, from 
some <rf the odier forms, or 3) fhnn 4).] 

The stages of democracy may be traced as follows : The govern- 0.6. §§ 1-6. 
ment is administered according to law, i) when the people are 
husbandmen moderately well off and are compelled to live by 
the kbour of their hands but are not paid for the performance 
of political duties; for then nobody is excluded who has the 
required qualification; but they do not come to the assembly, 
because they cannot spare time, and so the law roles and not 
die multitude: 2) when -every one whose parents are citizens has 
a share of power, and still, because there is no way of providing pay, 
the law rules : 3) when all freemen have a share, and still no pay: 
4) but when, as in our modem overgrown cities, pay is given, the 
state is governed by the multitude who have nothing dse to do, 
and not by the laws. 

Of oligarchies there are four kinds: i) in which there is aa6.f§i,t. 
qualification high enough to exclude the masses : a) in which there 
is a high qualification, and the vacancies in the governing body 
are. filled up by co-optation : 3) in which the son succeeds the 
fiither : 4) in which there is an arbitrary nde of powerful fomilies 
called a dynastia; this is among oligarchies what tynmny is among 
monarchies and the worst form of democracy among democracies. 

The stages of oligarchy may be traced as f<dIow8: i) The first 0.6. 
form of oligarchy is based.upon the possession of moderate property; ^^ ^~''' 
and the owners of proper^ being numerous and having to attend 
to their piopeit^ admit the rule of law: in a second form a) the 
properties are larger, and the owners fewer. In a third 3) the 
government is hereditary and passes into the hands of a small 
number of fiunilies. In all these three forms, as in the three 
con^eqxmAng forms of democncy, the law is observed, and is 
the instrument by which the rulers carry out dieir wishes. But 
Acre is a fourth form, 4) in which the law is set aside, and a 
few lea<fing families take possession of the government, which 
thus approximates to a monarchy. 
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e.6.§§3-4. But in distinguishing different kinds of government, it must also 
be remembered that a constitution framed in one spirit may be 
administered in another, e.g. an oligarchy may be administered in 
a popular, a democracy in an exclusive spirit This frequently 
happens after a revolution ; old habits linger although the govern- 
ment is changed. The laws remain, but the victorious party keep 
the power in their own hands, 
a 7. There are yet two other forms of government, i) aristocracy 
and a) polity ; the first has been generally recogniced, but the 
latter is often overlooked by writers on these subjects. Aristocracy 
or the government of the best, taken in the highest and first sense of 
• the word, is the ideal state, or the state in which the good man is 
absolutely the same as the good citizen. But in a secondary 
sense it is applied to another kind of state, which is neither 
oligarchy, nor polity, but a mixed government taking three forms; 
i) as at Carthage where regard is had to wealth, numbers, and 
merit; a) or to merit arid numbers as at Lacedaemon; and there 
is 3) that form of polity which inclines to oligarchy, 
o. e. And now I have to speak of poliQr, which, like the above- 
mentioned aristocracies, is not a perversion, but only a Ming short 
from the perfect state. This form of government is a ft»on of de- 
mocraqr and oligarchy; it is usually called poli^ when inclining 
towards democracy, and aristocracy when approaching more nearly 
to oligardiy, the latter because birth and educatioii are commonly 
accompanied by wealth, and the rich by their external advantages 
are placed above crime. Whence oligarcfay and arirtocracy are 
often coDfuaed ; for they are both supposed to be a government of 
the bes^ and it ia thought that the govenmient of the best can 
never be4)adL -Now there are two things to be-conikiered: the 
goodness of the laws, and the wiOiogneaa of the dtiiDens to obey 
them; .-for in an oligardiy there may be good hwa which are never 
obaerved. And the dtisen of a state may obey not the best hwa, 
but the beat which are attainable by them. 

Polity cfr ooostitntiooal p ^ y ^ f ^ n '^ff **' Is not ^^^^ aristocracy based 
on merit; it on^ seeks to nntte the freedom of the poor majority 
with the wealdi of the rich minofi^. When it tnchidea viitoe, it is 
fairiy entitled to be called aristocraqr, not in the highest, bat in the 
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secondary sense of the term. It oxnbines the characteristics of o. 0. 
oligarchy and democracy. There are three ways in which the two 
latter may be imited so as to form a polity : either i) elements may 
be taken from both, e^g. the government n:iay give pay to the 
poor as in a democracy for coming to the courts of law, and fine 
the rich as in an oligarchy for abstaining: or a) there may be 
a mean between the two: instead of a high property qualifica- 
tion, or none at all, a moderate one may be imposed : or 3) [in the 
same public act] something n:iay be borrowed by the government 
firom both; e.g. the magistrates may be elected by vote as in an 
oligarchy, and without a proper^ qualification as in a democraqr. 
The fusion is most complete when the mixed state may be termed 
indifferently democracy or oligarchy, like the Lacedaemonian, which 
in the election of the Ephors by aU out of all, and of the Ekiers by all, 
and in the common education of all the citizens and common meals 
and dress, has the diaracter of a democracy ; in the power entrusted 
to a few magistrates of inflicting death or banishment and in the elec- 
tion of them by vote, resembles an oligarchy. In a polity both should 
be present, and neither seen ; and the government should depend for 
support not on foreign aid, but on the good-will of the citizens*. 

Tyranny must also be accounted a form of government Two o. 10. 
kinds of it have been already discussed, i) the barbarian monarchy, 
a) the Aesynmetia or dictatorship which existed in ancient Hellas. 
Both these, although they possess absolute power, may be said to 
be royal in so far as the monarch rules according to law and over 
willing subjects. But the true or typical form of Qrranny is the 
arbitrary power of an individual crushing everybody alike, and 
governing only for his own advantage and against the will of his 
subjectSi — a government which is detestable to fieemen. 

The want of arrangement in the Politics is nowhere greater 
than in the Fouith Book. There is a pretence <tf order which 
increases the confusion. The elaborate preface has hardly any 
relation to what follows. After dividing governments into i) the 
best absolutely, a) the best relatively, 3) the best on the average, 
4) the inferior sort, the writer sets aside the first * because it has 
been already (7) discussed under the subject of monarchy,' and 
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silentlj drops the fourth. The two which remain are formaDj 
distinguished, but are not really very different from each other. 
But he partly identifies them with the actual forms of government, 
which are discussed at disproportionate length. Such is the con- 
fusion of 8^1e, that while in the Fourth Book he seems to consider 
this middle or average form of government to be the only preserva- 
tive of states, in the Fifth Book, where the subject is treated of 
more at length, many instructions are given by which all varieties 
of government n:iay be preserved. 

In the enumeration of the states which are best relatively to 
circumstances, that is to say, the ordinary Greek states, h^ passes 
in Chap. 6 -from oligarchy to democracy, and from democracy back 
again to oligarchy. He then proceeds to speak of poli^, which 
he describes as a fusion of the two. The best state for the average 
of mankind seems to be the same or nearly the same with what he 
has already called polity, and what he afterwards calls the 'middle 
constitution,' — ^i.e. not the best actual state, but the best practicable 
under ordinary conditions. Then returning to oligarchy and 
democracy, he reckons up the devices by which they respectively 
seek to get the better of one another; and having gained what 
he calls an appropriate basis of discussion, which is only a recital 
of the different forms of oligarchy and democracy, he proceeds to 
enumerate the parts of states. But in this enumeration he is far 
from showing that different forms of government are made up of 
the same component elements differently modified, which seems to 
be implied when he says that the kinds of states as of animals are 
fonned by variations of the same organs. It is not dear whether 
here, as in Book HI, he would indnde in his definition of ofkes 
dicasts and ecclesiasts; nor does be distingnish satisfiictorily 
between deliberative and judicial offices. The tenn 'office' he is 
here disposed to confine to magistnOes. The above-mentioned 
transitions, the incomplete treatment of subjects irtdch have been 
introduced with a sort of flourish and are quickly dropped, the 
tendency to let the meaning of words slide, sudi as aristocracy, 
office, polity, give rise to further difficnltirs in this part <A the work. 
The twelve modes and the two combinations according to whidi 
officers or magistrates are to be appointed, and the paralld list of 
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tbe law-courts, though standing in some relation to actual facts, aie 
for the most part a logical fiction* 

The idea of the middle constitution, that form of government 
which one legislator alone, and he unknown to us, sought to estab- 
lish in Hellas, is also indistinct Aristotle describes it as a com- 
bination of (femocraicy and oligarchy; for his tendency is to regard 
forms of government as nmning into one another* To us it rather 
appears to be intermediate between them. It is allied both to aris- 
tocracy and to democracy; but is not a fusion of them« The 
conception of aristocracy is hazy to us. It is said to be a govern- 
ment of the best men or of virtue ; but we know of no Hellenic 
state in which such a government existed ; nor is a hint given of 
any method by whidi the government of the virtuous only could 
be secured. Stricdy speaking, it only applies to the ideal state. 
Oligarchy, democracy, tyranny, had a real life, and were at different 
periods of Greek history in conflict with one another. They were 
more or less moderate or just in the administration of the state ; 
but the other governments, polity and aristocracy, were a shadow 
only,in which the ideal of philosophy mingled with a tradition of an 
earlier time, when the government of one or a few had been more 
natural and just than in the later ages of Hellas. Aristotle never 
distinguishes these two elements; nor does he apply the term aris- 
tocracy, except in the sense of an aristocracy of birth, to any Hel- 
lenic state. In the traditional meaning of the word, Sparta is called 
an aristocracy, but at the same time a democracy. His aristocracy, 
when not used in the ideal sense, really comes back to the *bad' 
and 'good' of Theognis and Alcaeus. 

There is a similar verbal diflSculty about oligarchy: was it reaUy 
a gowmment of the few rich or of the few noble? Many pre- 
judices wQuhl have to be got over in a state before the m uwa u x 
riehis would be admitted into the ranks of the nobility; nor, except 
at Athens, under the Solonian constitution, do we certainly know 
of any Hdlenic state in which rights of dtixenship depended upon 
wealthy although this airangement is fiequendy alluded to by Aris- 
t<>^» V. c. 3, {§ 8, lo; vL c 6, {§ 16-18; c. 7, { 9, etc. Both by 
Aristotle and Plato oligarchy is described as the government of 
the wealdiy, in Plato rather of those who have remained wealthy. 
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when the rest of the governing class have become impoverished ; 
but in Aristotle clearly those who have made, as well as those who 
have inherited their wealth, even the artisans^ are admitted to the 
government. The truth seems to be that oligarchies were originally 
founded upon birth ; the oligarchs were the ancient houses of the 
dty, or the leaders of the new setdement, in whom wealth and ' 
birth generally coincided The colony, like our own colonies, was 
of necessity less exclusive than the mother state. In later times 
the oligarchs were regarded as. the wealthy rather than as *the 
good;' and in some instances, probably when their own numbers 
were failing, they admitted to their ranks other wealthy persons, 
who became united to them in the brotherhood of arms. Bat 
it is not likely that a proper^ qualification was originally the basis 
of an ancient state. 

The idea which more than any other is present to the mind oS 
Aristotle in this part of the Politics is the relativeness of govern- 
ment We do not seek always for the best, or even for the best 
under the circumstances. We must think of the average man and 
the average conditions, and sometimes acquiesce in a very bad 
form, because no other can be carried out in practice. Therefore 
the statesman must know not only what are the leading kinds, but 
also the subdivisions of them, and how they are created. They 
are apt to nm into one another. And many states may be adminis- 
tered in a spirit opposed to Iheir constitution. They may be nomi- 
nally oligarchies or democracies; but the democracies may be 
governed oligaicfaically, or die oligarchies democratical^. 

Underiying all this part of the treatise^ there is a latent antago- 
nism to Plata For Plato has four forms of government only; he 
has omittad the siiigfe tnie one. Aristotle maintains that there are 
diflEcfcnt softs of oligaidiies and democndes; by Plato one fonn 
of cadi is reooflsiied ^^^ no other* 

[Enough of forms of govenmient] We have now arrived at 
die question, Wbat is the best state and the best life for men in 
general? Most of the ao-caDed aristocracies assume a standard 
of virtue whfch is too h^; others hardly differ from the consti- 
tutiooal government, and therefore need no separate discossioD. 
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(In all these forms we are seeking for the mean.] Virtue was said 
in the Ethics to be a mean, and the same principles apply both to 
states and to individuals. Happy is the state which is ruled neither 
by the very rich who are reared in luxury, nor by the very poor 
who are too degraded, but by the middle dass who are equal and 
similar. The rich know not how to obey, nor the poor how to rule ; 
and thus arises a city of masters and slaves ; the slave envying his 
master and the master despising his slave. But the middle class 
are to be trusted. They do not covet other men's goods and 
nobody covets theirs; they neither plot nor are plotted against; 
and therefore they are the very best material of the state. And 
where they outnumber one or both the other classes, the state will 
be safe from extremes, and will be free from faction. Large 
cities are more populous than small ones, and are therefore safer, 
because they rest upon the bans of a large middle dass; and for \ 
the same reason democracies are safer than oligarchies. But in 
democrades and oligarchies the middle class is often small, and 
where rich and poor are in naked antagonism the balance is 
destroyed. [This appears to be in partial contradiction with what 
has preceded, or at least to be ill expressed.] Whichever wins, sets 
up an oligarehy or democracy, as the Athenians and the Lacedae- 
monians did in the days of old, regarding only their own advantage 
and not that of Hellas. The middle state is the best, and of other 
states that is the best which is nearest to the middle state. Yet 
one man only of aU who ever ruled in Hellas thought of establishing 
this middle constitution. 

There arises another question: to what peoples are different e. 12. 
fonns of government suited? We may begin by assuming as a 
general prindple common to all governments that the desire of 
permanence should be stronger than the love of change. Now in 
e v ery state there is a qualitative and a quantitative dement Under 
quality is to be induded freedom, wealth, education, birth ; under 
quantity superiority of numbers. And there must be a comparison 
or balance of the twa Where the poor exceed in numbers more 
than die rich in quality, there will naturaUy be a democraqr ; where 



' the ridi exceed in quality more than they fall short in quantity, 

there win naturally be an oligarchy. And therefore in every state 
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the middle class should be included by the legislator if he desires 
to avoid extremes and to have a stable government The rich and 
the poor cannot trust one another, but the middle class is the 
arbiter between them whom both parties are willing to trust The 
more perfect the fusion 61 elements, the more lasting will be the 
state. Yet even in the better forms of aristocracy [which are akin 
to polity] the single element of wealth is often allowed to predomi- 
nate ; and a foolish attempt is made to overreach the people by 
various devices. Out of the false good there arises a true evil; 
for the rich encroach, and their encroachments are ever more fatal 
than the excesses of the people. 
0.18. Oligarchies and democracies have their devices and counter- 
devices: the devices of oligarchies apply i) to the assembly; s) to 
the magistracies; 3) to the law-courts; 4) to the possession of 
arms; 5) ^ gymnastic exercises, i) The assembly is open both 
to rich and poor, but the rich only are fined for non-attendance, 
the poor may do as they like. 2) The rich cannot refuse office, 
but the poor may. 3) They both serve in the law-courts, but the 
poor are let off easily, or the fine inflicted upon them is smaller ; 
and in some states the poor do not register themselves that they 
may be exempt firom public duties and not incur a fine. 4, 5) The 
rich are obliged to have arms and to attend the gymnasium, but 
the poor are not obliged. In democracies diexe are counter- 
devices: The poor are paid for attending the law-courts and the 
assembly, and the rich incur no penalty if they are absent He 
who would duly mix the two principles should both pay the poor 
for attendance and fine the rich for non-attendance. In a well- 
balanoed state the government should be confined to the heavy- 
armed soldiers, and the qualification Imposed thoold be such that 
the number of the citiiens may Just exceed the number oif those 
vrtio are exdnded. (*But where are the poor to find a place?' 
They wiD not complain if they are kindly treated. Nor are they 
onwiDing to fight when they are wdl led. But how to secure 
gende treatment for them is a problem; for the rich are not 
always humane.) [And to diis gofemment of the middle dass 
natondly took the place of the oUgarehy.] After the overthrow 
of the kings, the warriore became the ruling dass, and their arm 
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of war was cavalry ; for without discipline infiEuitiy are useless, and 
there was no art of war in ancient times. But afterwards, when 
the art of war had been invented and the heavy-armed increased in 
strength, the middle-class had a laiger share in the government 

Once more let us renew the whole discussion in due order, now 0. 14. 
that we have gained a sound basis. In all states there are three 
elements : i) the deliberative, a) the executive, 3) the judicial ; these 
three take different forms in different constitutions. In democracies 
all things are decided by all, but there are various ways in which 
the democratic principle may be carried ouL d) The citizens 
may deliberate in the assembly, but by turns; and the boards of 
magistrates may come into office by turns until every citizen has 
held office, while the body of the people meet only to hear edicts 
and to pass laws, b, c) In another form of democracy the citizens 
all meet, but onfy to elect magistrate^ to pass laws, to decide about 
peace and war, and to make scrutinies. The ordinaiy administration 
is entrusted to the magistrates, who are elected either by vote or by 
lot. [This form of democracy is given under two heads, but the 
second appears only to be a repetition of the first] Or again, d) 
the whole power of the executive is in the hands of the assembly^ 
and the magistrates only prepare the business for them i^this is 
the last and worst form of democraqr. In oligarchies some 
deliberate about all things. If a) the ruling dass are a numerous 
body, having a moderate qualification attainable by any one, and they 
observe law, there arises a form of oligarchy which inclines to 
a polity. But 6) when only selected penons have the power of 
deliberation, although; they still observe the law, the state is a pure 
oligarchy; and is of necessity oligarchical when <) the government 
is hereditary or co*optative. On the other hand, d) when the 
whole people decide the most impoitaiit questioni^ but the. 
executive is in the hands of the magistFiUes who are elected by 
k)t or by vote, there the constitution is an aristocracy or polity. 
And /) when the magistrates are partly elected by vote and partly 
by lot, [the whole people having still to dedde about peace and war 
and retaining the power of scrutiny,] then the govenunent is partly. 
j aristocratical and partly constitutionaL 

As an oligarchy should have some democratical, so a demo- 
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cracy should have some oligarchical elements; the rich should be 
compelled to attend the courts of law. The deliberative body 
should be chosen by vote or by lot in equal numbers out of 
different classes; and pay should be given only to so many of the 
people as will balance the notables. In oligarchies, on the other 
hand, the people should share to a certain extent, but only vote 
after a previous deliberation of select persons, who should also 
retain in their hands the final decision. 
o. 16. About the executive many questions arise, i) What is an office? 
a) How many shall there be? 3) How long shall they last? 
4) How shall the holders of them be appointed? The question 
x) What is an office? — ]s partly verbal; those offices have the 
best right to the name which are concerned with deliberating, 
superintending, judging, commanding, especially the last Much 
more important is the second question, a) how many shall there 
be? To which we reply that in larger states they should be 
numerous iand special, — that in small states there are not many 
persons qualified to take them, and therefore one man may hold 
several, for they will not interfere with one another. We must 
ascertain what offices are necessary or useful, and then see which 
of them can be ccflnbined. Some other points have to be detfer- 
znined: When should authority be localised and when centralized? 
Should offices be arranged according to subjects or according to 
the persons with whom they deal? Should they be the same 
under different constitutions? Some offices, like that of counsellor^ 
are clearlydemocratic;others,likethatof censor of boys or women, 
i; others, like that of probuli, oligarchical. [Question 3), 
to the term of office^ appears to be forgotten.] Astoqoestion 
4) How diall officers ofstate be appointed? three cases arise, a) Who 
shall dect the magistrates? ^Ont of whom shall they be elected? 
and r) In what manner? The answer to any of these three questicms 
may take three forms^ and eadi of these three forms admits of four 
variations^ twelve in all, besides two further combinations. Theitsult 
maybesammednpasfcdtows: All or some^ or all and some, elect oat 
of all or some, or out of all and some, by vote or by lot; orpaitlyout 
of some and partly out of all, and partly by vote and partly by lot 
In extreme democracies the choice is made by all out of all; in 
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extreme oligarchies by some out of some, both admitting of certain 
imitations or extensions which bring them nearer respectively to 
aristocracy or constitutional government 

Three similar questions arise about courts of law. i) How o. le. 
many are the kinds of law-courts? 2) Out of whom are the 
judges to be appointed? And 3) in what manner? i) There 
are eight law-courts: a) a court of audits; ^) a court for the 
trial of [ordinary] offences against the state ; ^ for the trial of 
treason ; i) of disputes respecting penalties ; i) oi important civil 
suits; /) of murder and homicide; g) of disputes with and among 
strangers ; h) of minor suits. Of these courts the most important is 
that which tries political cases. [Of political cases he proposes to 
speak, but at once drops them and returns to his former subject] 
2) Judges may be appointed either wholly or partly out of all or 
out of some. 3) They may be app<mited by vote or by lot, or by 
a combination of the twa When the judges are chosen from all and 
deal with all cases; the court is democratical ; when from a few 
only, oligardiical ; when mixed, aristocratical and constitutionaL 

Two or three more remarks are suggested by the study of this 
book. We may note i) the real enthusiasm with which Aristotle 
speaks of the middle class, and of the constitution which is based 
upon it : no other government is equaUy praised by him. It seemed 
to him, not like the Republic of Plato to be out of the reach of 
human nature, but well adapted to a Greek state which was unwilling 
to be at die mercy of every invader and to be the true remedy 
for the evils of Hellas. Of the invidious connotation attaching in 
modem times to the term 'middle class,' which has been equally 
obnoxious to those above and those below them, there is no traos 
in Aristotle. 9) When he speaks of the middle dass as in a mean 
between die rich and the poor, he hardly seems to recognize that 
the rich are induded in the middle dass : he probably intended to 
say that the power of the oligarchy wouU be merged or lost in the 
higer body to whom the government was entrusted: but it mfjbt 
also be aigned that the rich and the middle dass together wouU 
be too mudi for the poor, and wouM unite in oppressing thenu 
The spirit of Aristotle's 'polity' is more truly expressed in the state-* 
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ment that the heaiy-armed citizens should at least exceed in number 
the rest erf* the ci^. But the idea is not worked out ; it is impos- 
sible to conceive a state in which the verjr poor and the very rich 
are alike excluded. Some other characteristics of polity are intro- 
duced in C. 14. § 10, for the first time. But there is nowhere any 
dear statenietit of tiie relation in which the MXcrttn and the lUvri 
iroKsrtSa Stand to one another. The middle class and constitutional 
government are elsewhere spoken of separately ; in this passage 
only they are combined. The different ways in which Aristocracy 
and Polity are explained in different passages, the obscurity in 
^hich they are involved, and the i^ftnner in which they slide into 
one another, are worthy of remark. 

3) The absence of illustzations from Greek history in this part of 
the work is striking, nor are we able to supply them for ourselves. 
The reason is that the different foims of government described by 
Aristotle, with the exception of tyranny and extreme democracy, do 
toot correspond with known flBicts ; and though implying a general 
notion of Greek history, there is no sufficient evidence to diow whether 
they are or are not the result of historical research. The numerous 
divisions and subdivisions of the modes of appointment to offices 
are enough to prove that many of the distinctions of Aristotle are 
purely logical, and are not drawn from the histcny of Hellas. . 

4) Thus fiur there is no reference to oonteoqxHary history, nor 
any distinct allusion to the great historians of Hellas, any more than 
there 18 a trace of their phraseology. Neitfaer is there reason to 
thmk that the re^Robdon effected by FUlip and Alexander had any 
influence upon the speculations of Aristotle. He lives in the worid 
of political phik)6ophy, which in his view, however sorprising the 
fact may be' to us^ hardly appeua to stand in any relatioQ to the 
fiuta wfaioi were passing beRw his eyes. 



• Tax Sfth is the most vahiaUe and intgresting of all the books of 
the Fblitict. It embiaces a wide field. lit contains a picture of 
Greek political life; it is a 'baaar* of states and governments. Bat 
it is defective fai order and arfsngement It draws iihistnaioiis indis- 
criminately from all parts of Hdhs, and fifom all times of Greek 
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history. The period before the Persian War, and the age of £pa- 
minondas and of Philip, alike furnish examples of political philo- 
sophy^ which are placed side by side in successive sentences. To 
us these examples stand in no relation to the course of history, and 
therefore we are unable to make use of them. Still they have an 
interest, not only as a picture of Hellenic life, but as showing that 
the political philosophy 6[ Aristotle, if partly resting o n divisions of 

logic (s ee above) , ^»«? fl^«^ hacpH /m^ liiatnrirol farta 

^ shall hereafter discuss in an Essay which will be found in 
the second volume the value of Aristotle as an historian, and shall 
endeavour to show that his greatness was not less^ but oitL different 
kind from that which has generally been attributed to him. He 
saw fiu: and wide ; he had cast his eyes over Hellas from 
Cyrene to Miletus and Rhodes ; from Massalia to Chios ; from 
Sybaris and Syracuse to Apollonia and Heradea on the Pontus ; 
from Crete to Amphipolis. Over the whole Hellenic world and to 
some extent into the barbarous regions beyond his inquisitive spirit 
had penetrated. We know not whence his information was obtained; 
whether from Peripli or other geographical works of writers such as 
Scylax and Hecataeus ; or whether an oral tradition erf* Greek history 
was collected and taught in the Peripatetic School He lived in a 
hearing and not in a reading age, and therefore much of his in- 
formation must have come from merchants and travellers, or may 
have been collected in places to which he himself had travelled. 
But he hardly anywhere indicates his sources, and it would be vain 
for us to try and discover them. 

BOOK V. 

22r maiaeif c^ls, and aecasums of revohUiaHS : ihey b^n in 
tmall maUirs^ iui are concerned tvtih grmi : ihey are accompiishid by 
force or fraud: revohitums in democracies: in oligarchies: in 
aristocracies and mixed govemmenis : haw to avoid ihem : how 
tyrannies and monarchies may be preserved: ths beneficent despot: 
short duration rf tyrannies : a word about Platds cycle. 

Our design is now nearly completed. We have only to speak of o. 1. 
the causes of levduticm in states, — out (rf* what and into what they 
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o. 1. mostly change, — what are the conservative, what are the destructive 
elements. 

In all governments there is a recognition of justice and equality ; 
but they often fail in the attainment of them. Democracy is 
based on the equality of equals, oligarchy upon the inequality of 
unequals. The democrat argues that those who are equal in one 
respect (freedom) should be equal in all ; the oligarch that those 
who are unequal in one respect (wealth) should be unequal in all. 
Both these forms of government have a kind of justice, but it is a 
relative and imperfect one ; and therefore either of the two parties 
in the state, when dissatisfied, stirs up revolution. (The virtuous, 
from whom the nobility claim descent, have the best right to rebel— 
for they are in a position of far greater inequality; but they are not 
inclined) And thus revolution arises, taking two forms, i) changes 
in the government, and 2) changes in the persons who administer 
the government The change in either case may be one of degree, 
or of a part only, and the revolution may be only directed against 
some office or institution ; as at Sparta, when Lysander attempted 
to overthrow the monarchy, and at Epidamnus, where a council was 
appointed to supersede the heads of tribes. 

I should explain that equality is of two kinds, i) numerical, and 
2) proportionate, — sameness of number and size, and sameness of 
ratios. Democracy answers to the first, oligarchy to the second. 
Although there may be other differences, these are the principal; 
for virtue and good birth are comparatively rare, but the opposition 
of wealth and numbers exists everywhere. Both kinds of equaliQr 
are bad and come to a bad end if taken alone ; they should there- 
fore be combined; and the equality should be partly numerical, 
and partly proportionate. 

Still the less dangerous fcvm of government is democracy: 
oligarchy is threatened both firom within and from without; de* 
mocnicy only from without, for the people rarely, if ever, quarrel 
among themselves. Also democracy is akin to a government of 
the middle clasSi wUch is the safest of aU the imperfect forms of 
government 
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The equality of mankind is an idea of the greatest power and 
efficacy. It begins with the beginnings of abstract thought; 
it is the expression of a natural sentiment: it has long been 
made in all civilized countries the foundation of ethics and of civil 
rights : — Men, as we say, are equal in the sight oi God and in the 
eye of the law. To this also the world seems to be tending in politics: 
it is the ideal of the future that all men may be equal in political 
powers and privileges, and equally fitted to exercise them. Nor 
would Aristotle have dissented from this latter view if the saving 
clause were added, and equality in political power were accompanied 
by equally of personal fitness. And several times in the history of 
the world, in the Middle Ages as well as at the Reformation and 
the French Revolution, premature attempts have been made to 
grasp at this equality and to^ anticipate what in future ages may 
prove to be the course of history. The philosopher advises 
caution : he tells us that mankind never * are,' or have been, but 
always 'are to be,' upon an equality; and that equal rights and 
privileges imply equal education and equal capacities. He warns 
us against the confusion and perhaps destruction which an idea 
at present so impracticable and so incapable of being confined 
by law as equality among unequals may bring upon the workL He 
tells us that equality if for a moment attained will speedily be lost, 
or rather is always in a process of being demanded and being 
refused. 

To the Greek mind the idea of equality had a soit of arith* 
metical necessity derived firom the Pythagorean philosophy. Not 
that the Greek thought of applying the argument from numbers 
('every man to count fior one and no man for more than one') 
to slaves or barbarians. It was die equality of peers, Ira nk lyioioc, 
iriuch he pre-supposed whether they included the people or a 
select dass only. Yet no doubt the Pythagorean idea of equality, 
though derived from an aiistocratical society or school, gave 
a great impulse to the conception of democracy in Hellas. 
Aristotle, like die modem philosopher, is awaxe of the dangerooa 
character of this fonnula when applied indiscriminate)^ to all stages . 
of society and to all sorts of men. He is aware too that democracy 
can no longer be resisted, and that equality among unequals bad 
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become the prevailing principle of Greek politics. Bat he would 
add, as far as he can, checks and limitations. The arithmetical 
symbol which he opposes to equality is proportion; the citizen is 
to have power or to have the franchise in proportion to his 
wealth, education, and capacity. The distinction between mere 
fiumerical and proportionate equality is analogous to the geo- 
metrical and arithmetical ratios upon which justice is based in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Such arithmetical or geometrical expression 
gave men a formula for aristocracy as well as democracy, which 
was a 'most gracious aid' totheir conception of a higher notion 
of the state. Ideas must be given through something, and if we 
may parody Aristotle's own language there are two things which 
mankind require, true thoughts, and true esqpressions; and the 
one cannot exist without the other. 

e. 2. In order to ascertain, Whence revolutions arise? — we must con- 
sider i) the tempers of those who make them ; 2) the motives from 
which they are made; 3) the causes and occasions of them. 
[It is difficult to distinguish the first from the second, or the 
second from the third of these general causes or kinds of causes. 
They do not exactly conespond to internal and external, which 
would have been an intelligible ^vision. Indeed Aristotle himadf 
implies, u^a § 5, that the second is not distinguishable from the 
thiid.J i) They are made by equals vrtio desire, or by uneqnab 
who disdain equaKlj. a) The mothes from wfaidi they are made 
are gain and honour, or the avoidance of loss and dishonour. 
S) Tbe canses of them are altogether eleven in number: «) love 
of gain; Q tove of honour— 4x>lli have been already noted ; theyare 
here explained to mean Bidignation at the undeserved gain and 
1^ honour of other men; ^) inaolenoe; J) fear; «) tbe love of 

aoperioritf ; /) contenqil; g) unequal increase of a part; abo 
A) decdoo intrigues ;«) carekasness; i) nq^ of trifles; /) dis* 
parity of elements, (The oider is not exacdy preserved in the 
d esciIpU on wnidi follows, j 

e. 8. tf) I ns olen ce and I) avarice induce the magisbates to oonqiire 
agafaist one anodier and the state; €) disregard of merit in tbe 
distribution of honoora is another canse of levohition; ^ theoon* 
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sciousness of superiority in some person or persons leads to an 
outbreak which ends in the triumph of an individual or of a family; 
I t) fear of wrong or punishment is another cause ;/^ contempt is 

I a cause ; g) revolutions also arise out of disproportion in any part 

of a state, e. g. in an oligarchy when the rich are reduced in num- 
bers by a great defeat, as at Argos after the battle of Hebdome, or 
in a democracy when their wealth and numbers become excessive; 
or K) they are due to election intrigues ; or i) to carelessness which 
has allowed traitors to find their way into the highest offices; 
or K) they may be caused by the neglect of an apparently small 
matter such as the qualification for office ; or /) may arise out of 
disparity of elements, as ad) when different races meet m new 
colonies, like the Achaeans and Troezenians at Sybaris, or the 
Sybarites and their fellow colonists at Thurii; or again W) disunion 
is produced by separation of place, as at Cobphon and Notium, or 
as at Athens and the Feiraeus. There are also ^) oppositions of 
virtue and vice, which are the greatest of all, and next to them 
in importance is the antagonism of poverty and wealth; and there 
are others, e. g. the difference of place. 

Trifles may be the occasions of revolutions, but they are not the e. 4. 
true causes of them. Trifles are most important when they concern 
the rulers; we should be especially on our guard against the begin* 
nings of strife among great men, for they quickly involve the whole 
state. ' Well begun is half done,' says the proverb ; and to an 
error at the beginning may be attributed half of all the evils whidi 
foDow. A quarrel about a love affair at Syracuse, about an inherit- 
ance at Hestiaea, about maniages at Delphi and Epidamnus, about 
heiresses at Mitylene, about an heiress in Phocis, were the causes 
of revolution and ruin in those states. 

Somet u nes the magistrates or some part of the atate increase in 
power by the credit which they gain for their services. The noUe 
conduct of the Areopagus in the Persian War strengthened the 
oligarehy, the victoiy of Salamis which was gained by the commoii 
people, the democracy. At Argos the notables, having distin- 
guished tbemsehres at the battle of Mantinea, tried to overthrow 
the democracy; at Syracuse the people, after the defeat of the 
Athenians, overturned the constitutional government From snnilar 
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causes revolutions occurred at Chalcis and Ambracia. And generallj 
any one who has done great service to the state is very likely to 
cause revolution; for either he is ambitious himself, or others are 
drawn into rebellion by envy of his greatness. When one of two 
parties is a minority like the good (who are always a minority), 
there is a disposition to submit; but when the two are nearly 
balanced, then revolutions break out They are accomplished 
either by force or by fraud — force practised either at the time or 
afterwards — ^fraud which is often succeeded by force (as in the case 
of the Four Hundred at Athens), or continued and repeated 

'Behold how great a matter a litde fire kindlethl' And so 
we sometimes speak metaphorically of a match applied to a 
powder magazine, or we are inclined to think that there was a 
sleeping volcano which would have awakened and come to the 
sur£aice at some other time, if not when it burst fordi through an 
accident These are figures of speech which from time to time 
we apply to the states of Europe. The histoiy of nations is supposed 
to have a majestic onward march whether fiaivoured by accident or 
not For example, in the French Revolution democracy is believed 
to have gathered irresistible force firom the corruption of the 
court, from the oppression of the grands seigneurs^ fix)m the omni- 
present tyranny of the bureaucracy, and at last to have broken its 
bonds and to have swept over the continent of Eoiope. Phik>« 
sophy was in the air and seemed for the moment to inspire the 
poor oeatores who were crawling upon the earth. But the genius 
of a great soldier and statesman turned back the flood which 
looked so giant-like and made it return to its underground 
channrla. 

It is a carious enqdry, how &r small occasions have contributed 
to great event!. When we analjrse them, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish die small from the great The birth or death of a royal 
tnfiuity the unddUulness of a pbyBdan, the fiuicy of a king's 
mistressi the arrow shot at a venture in the wars of the Jews, the 
chance ball striking down a great oommander, the moie-hiD iriuch 
caused a king's horse to stumble (^the little gendeman m velvet 7, 
the spilling of a drop or two of water on Urs. Ibsham's gown, the 
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dishonesty of a maker of arms, a mnaway carriage, a minute too late 
on the field of battle, — these and similar accidents have overthrown 
dynasties and changed the governments of countries. Aristotle 
seems to be thinking of the inadvertencies or carelessnesses of 
polidcs or of war, such as the slight matter of the qualification 
at Ambrada or the impediment of a ditch however small in a 
battle, but more especially of private occasions which have public 
or national consequences. Insults to the honour or to the person 
of individuals^ quarrels about marriages and betrothals, a dispute 
about an heiress, or a mistress,— causes such as these have often 
whetted the dagger of the conspirator, or have stirred up a party in 
the state. 

The trifles will be generally such as affect distinguished persons. 
But it is impossible to draw a line between the trifling oocaaons 
of great events and the real causes of theuL Was the huriing of 
the stool by Jeannie Geddes at the head of the clergyman when 
reading the liturgy in St Giles*, Edinburgh, a real cause of the 
overthrow of Episcopalianism in Scotland, or only the trifle which 
was the occasion of it? Must it not rather be regarded as a 
symptom of the temper which pervaded the whole country? 
There is doubdess an element of accident in human affairs; that 
is to say, there are small events of which the causes are absolutely 
unknown to us. And these small events, affecting as they may do 
the lives of persons on whom the world seems to depend, or 
occurring in a great conflict or at some other critical moment 
of history, may have an effect, going far to upset what we are 
pleased to term the phflosophy of history. 



Revohtdons m democracies are genendly caused by the arts of e. s. 
wicked demagogues who wrong the notables in vaifous ways; 
eidier they inform against them that they may confiscate their 
wealth, or they diminish their income by the services which they 
impose upon them, or they drive them into exile; but, after a 
wliile^tbe notables in sdf-defence combine and conspire; or die 
exfles come back in a body and overthrow the democracy, as at 
Cos, Rhodes^ Heraclea,Megara, Cyme, and odier places. Anciently 
democracies changed into tTnmnies; either the tyrant had been 
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a great magistrate, or be was a demagogue; but, unlike our present 
demagogues, be was a general, not an orator ; and if he bad any 
military talent and could persuade the multitude that he sincerely 
hated the rich, he easily gained over the scattered rustic population 
and usurped the government. Our modem democrats do not 
attempt coups d/iat^ because they are not soldiers. Democracies 
also change from a more moderate to an extreme form. For the 
representatives of the multitude when they have been elected, in 
return set the people above the laws, 
e. 6. Revolutions in oligarchies arise i) outside the governing class : 
either tf) the oligarchs are oppressive, and then the people take any- 
body for a leader, especially if he be a member of the oligarchy, 
as at Nazos; or b) they are exclusive; and then i) the notables 
who are excluded make a rebellion and force their way into the 
government, as at Massalia and elsewhere ; or ii) at a time when 
the ruling class is attacked by the rest of the notables the people 
strike in and establish a democracy, as at Cnidos; or iii) 
although the state is well managed, the people take offence at 
the narrowness of the government and bring about a revolution^ 
as at Erythrae. Or a) within the governing body; from the 
. personal rivalry of the oligarchical leaders who either a) intrigue 
against the other oligarchs, like Charides in the Thirty and 
Phiynicfatts in the Four Hundred 9l Athens, or b) womt of their 
members turn demagogues and appeal to the people. This is 
a result which commonly occurs either i) when the oligarchical 
leaders are magistrates decfced by the people and are therefore 
under their control, no. matter what be the qualification for 
oflBce, and even though they are supported by a political dub ; 
or ii) when the law-courts are independent of die government; 
or iii) when an attempt is made to nanow die digaxdiy; or tv) when 
die oligarehs are extravagant in didrwayof Uvn^^fbr then they 
want to innovate, and tametimes they rob die treasoiy and after- 
wards fall out either among ttiemsdves or with the rest of their 
party. But an oUgarchy is addom oveidinnm when it is at unity 
with itaelt But when diere is a state widiin a stale it is other* 
wise; in time of war, becanse die govcnmient is obliged to call in 
mrrrmaricSj and the general who is in command of them often 
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ends in becoming a tyrant, as Timophanes did at Corinth ; and in 
time of peace, the two parties, from their mutual distrust, are likely 
enou^ to hand over the defence of the state to the general of an 
army, who in the end becomes the master of both, as at Larissa 
and Abydos. Love-quarrels and law-suits also lead to revolutions 
in states. Many oligarchies have been destroyed because they 
have become intolerable to some members of the ruling class, as 
at Cnidos and Chios. Both constitutional governments and 
oligarchies may be changed by an accidental lowering of the 
qualification. 

■We may remark generally, both of democracies and oligarchies, 
that they do not always change into their opposites, but sometimes 
only into another varied of the same dass. 

Aristocracies are a kind of oligarchies, and are often confounded 0. 7. 
with them. They are both the government of a few; but die few 
in an oligarchy are the wealthy, in an . aristocracy die virtuous* 
The revolutions which arise in aristocracies, as in oligarchies, are 
caused by their ezdusiveness, and by the diminution of their numbers. 
When a section of the people, like the Partbeniae at Sparta, or 
when individuals, like Lysander, fancy themselves dishonoured ; or, 
like Cinadon, are excluded from the government; when a great 
man, like Pausanias, wants to be greater; or when there is an 
extreme inequality of classes, — a state of society generally created 
by war, — then revolutions are likely to arise. 

Both constitutional government and aristocracies are overthrown 
when the two elements of democracy and oligarchy, or the three 
elements, democracy, oligarchy, and virtue, are ill-combined. Con- 
stitutional governments are safer than aristocracies because they 
rest upon a lnt)ader basis. The rich in an aristocracy are often 
insolent and greedy, and die government has a natural tendency to 
oligarchy. But it may abo pass into a democracy or into a con- 
stitutional government, or a constitutional government may change 
into an oligarchy. Thus 9l Thurii, where the qualification for oflke 
was at one time high, the notables acquired the whole of the land. 
But a reaction speedily set in; the qualification was lowered, and the 
people who carried arms quickly resumed possession of the land 
had been taken. In Laoedaemoo, too, the land has passed 
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into the hands of a few rich men, and thej are able to do mnch 
what they like. 

Trifles, as I have already remarked, often lead to great changes. 
Thus the government at Thurii became a family digarchy after the 
repeal of the law which forbad their generals to hold perpetual 
conmiands. The magistrates yielded to the youth of the city, 
thinlring that no further change would ensue: but a revolution 
followed and the state passed into the hands of a dynastic oli- 
garchy. . And besides these changes from within, there may be com- 
pulsion from without, such as the Athenians of old exercised towards 
the oligarchies and the Lacedaemonians towards the democracies. 

The balance of classes or of parties has been hitherto deemed 
to be the best or only mode of regulating the internal affairs of 
a state.. Yet a government constructed on such a principle is 
attended by many drawbacks ; there is a waste of the governing 
power. The principle of 'a balance,' which in our own age is 
beginning to be discredited both in home and foreign politics, was 
a favourite doctrine of ancient philosophers. To Aristotle it was 
a leading idea that one political party or institution must be checked 
by another. He does not remark that whatever makeweight is 
thrown into the scale against either party is so mudi deducted from 
the whole power of the state. If we suppose the two parties to be 
in diametrical opposition, then it is only the surplus of them, 
possibly a small fraction, which represents the national wilL These 
chedu or balances direcdy affect the strength and oonsisfeenqr 
of the state. In the Spartan and Roman constitutions they were 
carried to the greatest extent The Ephors are reguded by 
Aristotle as providing a secDriQr against the encroachments of 
the Spartan kings, and therefore as renderiiig the power of the 
king himself more permanent The double kirigship is supposed 
by him to have a similar effect But we remember how in the 
Petoponnrsian War the policy of Sparta alternates from year to 
year as die ^ihors change, or the king or the Ephor is in the 
ascendant; and how weakening to the state were die quarrels of 
the two kings with one another. In modem times we perceive 
SDcfa oppotitkxns of party or of powers in a state to be doe not to 
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the wisdom of our legislators, but to the natural growth of institu- 
tions. We try, seemingly in vain, to bring them to an understand- 
ing with each other, m quid detrimmii respublka capiat ; and at 
any rate to preserve the unity of the Executive. They may be 
necessary, but whether necessary or not, we find that they tend to 
diminish our national vigour, and to impair our reputation in 
dealing with foreign countries. There are some who would aigue 
on the other side that the antagonism of parties is not so absolute 
as has been supposed; that they often act as a stimulus to one 
another, and therefore, instead of impeding, quicken progress ; that 
they are a necessaiy consequence of political activity ; and that as 
there are. diflferenoes of character, there must also be di£ferences 
of opinion among men. They certainly give a distinct form to 
opposing forces, mstead of dissipating them in personaliQr; and 
in critical times there may arise mediators or benefactors among 
them, and, like the Greeks in the Persian War, they may forget 
their quarrels and vie with one another in the service of their 
country. Aristotle notices a phenomenon which may be observed 
in modem as well as in ancient politics: the representation of 
one class by another. He thinks that an oligarchy is doomed to 
fall when the members of a governing body are elected by the 
whole people, for they will always be at the mercy of those who 
elect them. So in some of the countries of modem Europe a great 
change is being silently wrought, not by the physical force of the 
people, but by the wealthy who are their representatives and do 
thdr Indding. ' The poor have not the leisure to go to the 
Assembly ;' and therefore they elect some member of the higher 
or richer classes to assert their rights, who eipresses partly his 
own opinions and partly theirs; or his own opinions in private and 
theirs in public. 



now explained the chief causes of levdutions in states, o. 8. 
we have next to consider the means of preserving them. 

The knowledge of opposites is one and the same ; if we know 
the causes which destroy states, we shall also know the causes 
which preserve them. We must in the first place maintain the 
anthoriQr of the law and not be careless about little things, for the 
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whole is made up of them (as the sajdng is, ' Many a mickle makes 
a muckle'); neither must we rely upon arts and devices. Evils 
creep in unperceived, and we must watch the beginnings of them ; 
or they will increase, and overwhelm the state. Even an oligarchy, 
though inherently weak, may be k>ng preserved if the ruling class 
aze just and considerate to one another and to thdr fellow citizens, 
and are willing to receive into their own body any who are 
deserving of honour. As in a democracy, so in an oligarchy 
there must be equally; for equals in rank where they are 
numerous fu% a kind of democracy, and demagogues are very 
likely to arise in both... And many of the safeguards of democracy 
are equally useful in.an oligarchy. One of these safeguards is the 
short tenure of office; the magistrate whose term lasts only for 
six months will not be able to usurp. 

Another cause of the preservation of states is the fear of an 
enemy near at hand, which may often unite and waken up the 
citizens. The cautious ruler will seek to create salutary terrors in 
the minds of the people : he will alsD endeavour to restrain the 
quarrels of the notables. He will need the gift of foresight if he 
aspires to the character of a statesman. 

The census should be periodically revised and the qualification 
raised or lowered as the value of property increases or diminishrt. 
It is better to give moderate honour to a dtiaen far a kng time 
than great honour for a short time. But irtien once given it 
shouU not be suddenly withdrawn. . The magisCntes should have 
an eye to the lives of the dtizens, and should bring them into 
harmony with the constitution of the stale. The growth of 
prosperity and power in any one person or part of the state shoukl 
be carefiilly watched Rich and poor should be combined in one 
body, and the middle class increased. Above all, the magistnuea 
should not be aUowed to make money from their offices ; nothing 
is so provoking to the common people as oonuptioii of this kind 

Democraqr and aristocracy might come to an mulerstanding if 
offices brought no profit; for then die ridi and die poor would 
bodi obtain their desires ; the poorwooU aolwish to hold them; 
— ihcj wouki ndber attend to their own business; — and the rich, 
who do not want money, would take them. The public acoounis 
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iihould be regularly audited at a general assembly of the citizens, 
and duplicates of them put up in the tribes and demes. Honest 
magistrates should be rewarded. In an oligarchy the poor should 
be well treated, and in a democracy the rich should not be required 
or allowed to waste their money upon useless liturgies; their 
income should be protected as well as their property. Estates 
should pass by inheritance^ and no person should have more than 
one. The poor should be allowed to share in all the lesser offices 
of state, and a member of the aristocracy should be more severely 
punished for insnlting them than for insulting one of his own dass. 

[If we proceed to ask. How far the character of chief magistrates e. 9. 
is preservative of a constitutioui it may be answered that], Three 
qualifications are required in them: i) loyalQr, 2) administrative 
capad^, 3) virtue of a kind suited to the constitution. But when 
all these qualities do not meet in the teme person, which is 
better,'--^ virtuous And dull man, or a vidous and clever one? We 
reply, — different qualities are required in different offices ; honesty 
is the first qualification of a 8teward,militaiy skill of a general; and 
we must consider what qualities are rare and what are common ; 
mHitaxy skill, for example, is less common than honesty. But 
will a statesmati who is loyal and patriodc have any need of 
virtue? Yes, surely; for without self-control he will be incapable 
of managing dther his own affairs or the affairs of the public 

Among the preservatives of states may be mentioned laws which 
are for the interest of the state; and the great preserving prindple 
of aU is that the loyal ddzens should outnumber the disloyal The 
mean which is often lost sight of in the eztremes*of party violence, 
should also be regarded Some disproportion, as in the human 
body, may be pardonable; but great excess in limb or feature 
fa the caricature and destruction of dther. He who pushes the 
prindple dther of democracy or of oligarchy to an extreme, will 
begin by spoiling the government^ and will end by having none 
at aU. Ndther oligarchy nor democracy can exist unless a place 
is found in them for both rich and poor. They are equally in 
fault, and thdr fedingi towards one another are the reverse of 
what they should be ; for the oligarchs should maintain the cause of 
the poor, the democrats of the rich; whereas the demagogues are 
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always cutting the 6\j in two by their quarrels with the rich, and 
the oligarchs even take an oath that they will do the people all the 
harm which they can. 

The great preservative of all is education; but it must be 
adapted to the constitution: when properly educated the people 
will become neither violent oligarchs nor democrats, but good 
citizens under either fonn of government. For the true oligarch 
QX democrat is not he who does the most oligarchical or demo- 
cratic actions, but he who provides best for the continuance of 
oligarchy or democracy. Among ourselves the ruling dass are 
•' reared in luzuiy, while the children of the poor are hardened by 
labour, and therefore more than 4 match for the rich in time of 
revolution. On the other hand, in extreme democracies there is 
& false idea of freedom: men tMnk only of the supremaqr of the 
people, which means that they may do as they like; this is con- 
tradictory to the true interests of the state. They do not under- 
stand that obedience to law is the salvation of states. 

The two leading forms of government, democracy and oligarchy 
— ^for, in Hellenic politics, monarchy, aristocracy, timocracy, need 
bardly be considered — are both regarded by Aristotle as good 
enough when well administered. But they must live and let live; 
the oligarch must* find a place for the poor ; the democrat must 
leave room for the rich. The sense of patriotism should prevent 
them from disorganizing the state by their quanels; the sense 
of justice should leave them in the possession of their respective 
properties. They should both avoid extremes; for be is not the 
best democrat who is most of a democrat, or. the best oligarch who 
is most of an oligarch. But that is the best form, wbetberp^^lemo- 
cracy or oligarchy, .whidi is the most lasting. The due test of 
goveniments is their pennanence. Althoughthetendencj of Greek 
history was setting in towards democracy, yet oligarchies were stiD 
existing, and Aristotle seems to have thought tha^ if there weie 
humanity, public spirit, and consideration towards the lower danes^ 
they might continue to exist The people shoukl spare the rich, 
and not impose unequal taxes or burdensome duties upon them: 
the poor should be treated kindly, and the wrong done to tbem by 
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a person of breeding or education should be regarded as more 
discreditable than a similar offence against one of his own class. 
There is a fine spirit of courtesy in this last regulation. Measures 
should be taken to prevent the accumulation of inheritances, lest 
the poor should always be growing poorer, and the rich richer; 
and die poor should receive a preference in the lesser offices 
of state. 

Next come the two forms of monarchy, — ^royalty and tjrranny ; o. xo. 
the first, like aristocracy, based upon merit, the second a com- 
pound of democracy and oligarchy m their worst form. The two 
differ in their very origin ; for kings were the benefactors of their 
people, but tyrants were usually demagogues who gained the favour 
of the demos by their accusations of the notables ; or they were 
the presidents of oligarchies; or, in the old times, kings or great 
magistrates who usurped despotic power. A king is appointed 
by the better dass to protect them against the people; the tyrant 
is the favourite of the people who takes their part against the 
notables. The king benefits all classes; the tyrant no one but 
himself; the one desires honour, the other pleasure and gain; the 
one is guarded by the citizens, the other by mercenaries. The 
tyrant combines all the vices of democracy and oligarchy ; he robs 
and suspects the people, he oppresses and exiles the notables, ' he 
cuts off the tallest ears of com.' 

The motives of revolutions in royalties and tyrannies are similar 
to the motives of revolutions in other states. The rest of mankind 
desire die wealth or rank of the king or tyrant; or some one is 
stirred up to avenge an insult Sometimes the office of the 
monarch is attacked, fjomrtimes his life. Insults to the person 
have been freqnendy &tal to the sovereign who offered them. 
Fear and contempt have also been the 'motives of conspiracies. 
The probabifi^ of success is another motive. Tyrants have been 
attacked by their familiars who know their weakness; or by 
generals whom they have trusted with power. The desire of 
gain is yet another motive; love of glory another. There are a 
few who, regardless of their own lives, have sought to immortalize 
themselves by the assassination of a tyrant ; they wish to acquire' 
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not a kingdom, but a name. Few, however, are willing to set 
their life upon such a cast 

Tyrannies are also destroyed, from without, by the hostility of 
opposite forms of government ; from within, by dissension in a 
ruling • &mily. There are two chief motives which induce men 
to attack them, hatred and contempt; to these must be added 
anger, which is all the more ready to strike because it is painfuL 
In a word, all the causes by which the worse forms of oligarchy 

' • or. democracy are affected, also affect tyranny. Royalty is less 
.liable than tyranny to be overthrown by a revolution; it is 
generally destroyed from within — either members of the royal 
family quarrel with one another, or the king himself grows tyran- 
nicaL But there are no kings in our own days ; no one has a 
natural superiority, and therdbre he who aspires to rule over hia 
feUows becomes a tyrant Hereditary monarchies run the greatest 
risk of all, for the king is apt to play the part of a tyrant, forgetting 
that he has not the power. When the king is not wanted, he 
is dethroned, but the tyrant maintains himself whether^ men like 
him or not 

& 11. These are the causes destructive of monarchy; and the pre- 
servatives are the opposites to these. Royal^ is preserved by the 
limitation of its powers, as at Laoedaemon by the double kingship 
and the institution of the Ephoral^ ; Qrranny by the traditional 
policy of lopping off the tallest shoots, by the prohibition of 
education, common meals, dnbs^ meetings for discussion, in short 
by a policy of suspicion and repression* The tyrant must take 
every means of keeping the people under ; be must know what 
they are doing; he must empk>y spies and eaves-droppers; he 
must sow quarrels and dissensions among thenu He should en- 
gage them in great public work% like the Pynmida of l^gypt or 
the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens^ and ahooU mdtqsly taxes 

/ after the manner of Dionysius of SyncQse; he should keep Us sub- 
jects busy and poor, and make them pay for his guards; he should 
stir up war that they mty need hia services as a genend. He 
cannot, like a king, trust his friends; far he knows that die hand 
of every man is against Um, and they have him m their power. 
Tyranny, like die extreme form of democracy, gives infinence to 
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women and licence to slaves,' in the hope that they may inform 
against their husbands and masters; hence both women and slaves 
are partial to tyrannies and democracies because they have a good 
time under them. Like the people, the tyrant loves flatterers, who / 
are bad themselves and are used for bad purposes. Independent 
spirits are distasteful to him ; and he prefers foreigners to citizens. 
There is nothing too bad for him. In short, he has three principal 
aims: — i) to sow distrust among his subjects, a) to deprive them 
of power, 3) to humble them. Good men cannot be made his 
lools; and therefore he is dieir enemy. 

But tyranny may also be preserved by an entirely opposite 
method. Although the tyrant must in self-defence keep his power, 
yet he may use it like a constitutional monarch. He ought to be 
a model of virtue and economy, not squanderii^ on courtesans 
and artists die public revenues, but using them in the service 
of the state, as if he were the trustee and not die owner of them. 
This will be izx wiser than to keep a hoard which there will be 
no one to guard when he is away from home. He should inspire 
reverence rather than fear; whatever vices he may privately prac- 
tise, he should be dignified in public, and maintain the character 
of a ruler. He should avoid inunodesty or sensuallQr, or at any 
rate he should not parade them in the face of the worid. He 
should adorn and improve the city; he should be religious, that 
he maybe thought a good man and a friend of the gods — men will 
then be less afraid of suffering injustice at his hands, and they will 
be less likely to conspire against turn, for they will think that he 
has the gods fighting on his side; but he sboukl not make himself 
ridiciifc)a8 by 8i4)erstitioiL He should honour men of merit. Yet . 
neither shouki he make any one perKm great, but if one, then more ^ 
than one; and if he has to take away honour, he sboukl proceed 
gradually* He should be lender of other men's reputation, kind 
to the young; his attachments sboukl seem to be inqwred by 
affection, and not by the insolencri of power. Assassination is his * 
greatest danger, and be should therefore be careful of insulting 
or seemii^ to insult others. 'For,' as Heracleitus says, 'a man 
will buy revenge with life.' 

He win keep the peace between the rich and poor, and will 
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conciliate to himself the stronger of the two, whichever that may 
be. He will not then need to emancipate the slaves or to disarm 
the citizens. He will be moderate and gentle, the friend of the 
upper classes and the hero of the multitade. His rule will thus be 
nobler and better, because he will rule over nobler and better men^ 
whom he does not fear, and to whom he is not himself an object 
of hatred. His power, too, will be more lasting. Let him be 
virtuous, or at least half-virtuous; and if he be wicked, let him 
be half-wicked. 

9 

' Aristotle, proceeding by the method of opposites, contrasts the 
king dnd the tyrant, and the modes in which royalty and tyranny 
are destroyed and preserved. To the Greek the king could hardly 
appear a reality: of the semi-barbarous Maicedonian and Thracian 
Inonarchs he had heard at a distance only. But in Hellas pro- 
perly 80 called all other kings except the kings of Sparta had 
disappeared. The tyrant, although he hardly existed except in 
Sicily between the days of Themistodes and Alexander, was 
deeply impressed on the mind of Hellas. The traditional portrait 
of him, exaggerated by the genius of Plato, is preserved in Aris- 
totle; it had come down like the story of the Trojan War, from 
an unknown antiquiQr, and hiul been recently revived by the oppres- 
sions of Dionyshis and his son. 

From the ordinary Greek conception of the Qrant we pass 
to a better sort of despot, who seems to have not mudi more 
teaH&ty than the one best man of Book HI. We may fancy 
that Hermias, the tyrant of Ataraeus, suggested the thought to 
Aristotk's mind ; but he has scarcely found his way into Greek 
history, except by his cbnnection with Aiistode. 

It is said that there have been two perfect princes only among 
aD who have held sway over die civilized world, the Roman 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, the French King who is also a Catholic 
Saint, Louis IX ; — ^perhaps together with these two our own Alfied 
might be ranked. Their lives, though not spent in vain, supply 
an historical proof that the beneficent ruler is by no means 
absohte in his power of doing good It is an observation of 
Buckle's that the high character and intelligence of several of the 
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Spanish monarchs in the last century, altogether failed to arrest 
the degeneracy of the people. The truth is, that although the 
spirit of a king may sometimes animate his people, a nation is 
too heavy a load for any man to cany on his shoulders or elevate 
by the force of his own wilL 

The other sort of tyrant described by Aristotle is a good way 
removed from the ideal ; like Peisistratus in Thucydides, he pro^ 
fesses virtue, but at the same time keeps a firm hand on power. 
He has learnt the lesson of Machiavelli, that 'there are many virtues 
which would certainly prove ruinous to kings if they practised them.* 
He maintains arbitrary power that he may make a good use of it; 
he sets up authority against the rights of meiL He is perhaps the 
only solution of a great political difficulty. Many questions are 
stirred about him. They run up into the wider question. What 
are the moral conditions of political action ? And they would . 
probably have received from Aristotle his favourite solution, namely 
that politics are relative to persons and circumstances. 

Plato and Aristotk alike indulge in the fancy of a virtuous 
tyrant : ^ there is no shorter way/ says Plato, 'in which men can 
be made virtuous than by obedience to a wise and virtuous tyrant' 
(Laws, iv. 709.) And Aristode himself is cfaaracteiistically willing 
to believe that like all other forms of government, even a tyranny, 
if well administered, may be for the advantage of the subjects of it 
But the tyrant b to be prudent rather than virtuous. He must keep 
up appearances and give mankind the good government which they 
so much want Such governments may be the only ones possible 
in certain stages of socie^; and certainly men would not be 
justified in overthrowing them, unless they could set up a better 
in their place. Aristotle wodd have aduiowledged that they 
depend upon accidents, for, as in the case of the Roman Emperon, 
many a good &tber may have a bad son ; and modem writers 
would make the fiirther reflection, that by giving people good 
government, we take from them the power of governing themsdvet. 

Tyrannies and oligarchies are short-lived. The tyrannies which o. VL 
have lasted longest are those of Orthagorss and his ions at Sicyon, 
which continued for a hundred years, of the Cypselidae at Corinthi 
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"who rdgned seventy-three years and six months, and of Peisistra- 
tus at Athens, which lasted, not including sixteen years of exOe, 
seventeen years, or adding in the eighteen years which his son 
reigned, thirty^five years. Their greater duration may be attri- 
buted to the personal character of the tyrants. Cypselus was a 
popular man; his son and successor, Periander, a great soldier: 
Orthagoras and his family were gentle and careful of their 
people; his descendant, Cleisthenes, was also a great soldier; the 
latter is said to have crowned the judge who decided against him 
at the games, as Peisistratus is recorded to have submitted to the 
court of the Areopagus. Of other tyrannies, that of Hiero and 
Geb has been the most enduring, but their combined reigns only 
lasted eighteen years. 

In the Republic, Socrates gives a fmciful account of the first 
step in the decline of states. He says that they change according 
to a certain cycle which depends upon a base of number. When 
this cyde comes to an end, bad men wiU be bom and education 
will be neglected. Very likely ; but w^ in the perfect state more 
than in any other? And why should the perfect state change into 
the Spartan, or the Spartan into an oligarchy, or an oligarchy into 
a democracy, or a democracy into a Qrraimy? Had die cycle been 
completed, tyrarmy should have reverted to the perfect state. But 
the truth is that there is no regular order in the dianges of states; 
both tyraimies and oligarchiea may pats into any other ibrm of 
govenmient, as is proved by iramberiesi fads. And when be says 
chat the decline of the Spartan goftmment is doe to oovetoosness, 
he diould rather have said that it is dne to the jealousy which the 
rich entertain towards dbe poor. Nor is the tale of two dties in 
one^ peculiar to oKgarcby : it mjgjbt describe any .state in wfaidi 
there is great Bodal inequality* The iadehte d ne ss of die poor is 
not the. onty cause of xevohitioii in €ljgarrhifa» but ftr more the 
imp o v e rish ment of great men. Ffaudly, Plato fiiils to discriminate 
the various kinds of levohilioii vAich arise oat of the vaxioiis fonns 
of democndes and digarcfaies* 

» 

Aristode has a flfaig at die Platonic nombcr of die state. We 
may observe that he does not regard dib carious qrmbol as a mere 
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vithmetical or geometrical puzzle. He only sajs that such a cause 
of change would apply equally to all states ; and while he treats 
the number seriously he does not remark that he has omitted two 
or three steps in the <:alculation. He makes an assumption in 
saying that the perfect state degenerates into the Spartan ; of this 
no mention is made by Plato, though some of the characteristics of 
the timocratic man recall to us the Spartan. His common sense 
told him that there was no law or order in the succession of 
states. It could hardly be supposed that tyranny returned to the 
perfect state. Yet this was the conclusion which logically followed 
if the cycle was to begin again. 



: Thbrx are numerous repetitions in the Sixth Book of the Polidcs, 
but there are also a few subjects which are more fully worked out 
and appear in a clearer light than elsewhere. To these we will 
confine ourselves in die remarks which follow. 

Aristotle's views about Democracy are set forth more in the 
concrete and less in the abstract Leaving the general idea, he 
proceeds to consider the various forms of Democracy which arise 
out of the complication of the different elements which are 
combined in them. Democracy is a necessity rather than a good, 
and therefore the form which is least of a democracy is the least 
of an eviL The people are nominally to have their rights, but, 
if possible, they are to be deprived of them ; that is to say, they 
axe to be placed under circumstances in which only a few can ever 
oerdae tbem: what he gives with one hand he taJces away with 
the other. He is £ur fipom having any confidence in the people ; 
he devises maxiy expedients in order to minimize theur power. 
Thej are generally paid, but it would be better if they woe not 
paid, becanse then they wouU not have leisnre to take part in the 
go te rnm ent In the interests of the upper classes, who have to 
conduct the government, the meetings of the Assembly and of the 
Law Coorts should be few and short The reflection natorally 
occms to the mind. How is all this reconcOeable with another 
dictimorAristotle's that 'political devices are useless'? Neither is 
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he consistent with himself; at any rate traces of different views 
appear in successive chapters. 

Two confusions often arise about democracy. First, it is supposed 
that the form of a democracy which is the most extreme, is the 
most truly democratic; but this is an error; permanence is the 
true test whether of democracy or of any other form of government 
Secondly, we should observe that in all forms of government there 
is an element of democracy within the governing body, for the 
^11 of the majority must prevail, and there may be persons who 
play the demagogue in it, or who use the demos in ftirtherance 
of some oligarchical design. 

Aristotle's favourite notion that the greater offices should be 
confined to the rich, while admission to the assembly and to the 
lesser offices is granted to the poor, will be found to be an im- 
•posable combination. At least the only way in which we can 
suppose such an arrangement to be carried out, would be by th6 
great magistrates retaining independent command of the army. 
But then why should they allow the power of the people to exist at 
all ? They can rarely be brought to think that they and the people 
have a common interest In several modem European countries, 
such as Germany, Russia, or France in the time of the emperors 
Napoleon I and lU, this near connection, or perhaps natural affinity, 
between the anny and the throne has alone rendered the Imperial 
form of government possible, 

• To us in England who are always considering the question of 
parliamentary representation^ the doctrine of Aristode that the 
Tight of voting should be extended only so far as will provide 
a bulwark against democracy, is curious and suggestive. The 
greater number, though only a litde greater, if including the upper 
and heavy-armed classes, would evidently be many times as strong 
as the rest of the citizens. Had a fimn of constitution, like that 
called by the Greeks timocraqr, in which all men voted, but the 
numbers of the poor were compensated by the wealth of the ridi» 
1>een adopted by the authors of the American constitution or of 
the first English Reform Bill, it is possible that such a seCdement 
of the representative question ai^ght have driven back the tide of 
demociacy for many generations. 
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BOOK VI. 

The nature and characterUHcs of democracy ; the htiier and worse 
kinds : haw democracies mqy be created and preseroed : the various 
kinds of oligarchies : the organivxtion of offices under different forms 

m 

rf gofoemment. 

We have discussed the various elements of states in their various o. i. 
forms, the supreme or deliberative power, the law-courts, the offices; 
we have also spoken of the destruction and preservation of states. 
And now we have to consider in what manner different forms of 
government are oiganized^and what various comlxnations of their 
parts or elements are possible. [The latter is an unfulfilled 
promise ; cp. iv. 7--9.] I mean, for example, how an oligarchical 
council may be combined with aristocratical. law-courts, and any 
similar disharmony in the composition of the state. We have 
also to enquire how the forms of government which are adapted 
to different states may be established. 

First let us describe democracy, of which there are seveial 
varieties. These varieties depend upon two causes, i) differences 
in the character of the population, which may consbt of husband- 
men, or of mechanics and labourers, dther singly or mingled 
in various proportions; 2) differences in the combinations of the 
characteristic features of democracy. All the elements should be 
studied, but it would be a mistake to suppose that every democratic 
element should exist in every democracy; there should be an 
admixture of different elements, and they dxmld be balanced 
against one another; proportion should be observed. 

The basis of democraqr IS liber^, and one principle of liber^ is a S. 

that all should rule and be ruled in turn. Democratic equality 
is not proportionate, but numerical: every man counts fer one, and 
therefore the will of the majority b supreme. Another principle 
of liberty is non-interference— every man should Hve as he likes, 
if this is possible; or, if not, then he should rule and be ruled in 
turn — this also is a kind of equality. 
Sudi is the nature of democracy; its characteristics .are. as 
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follows : — all officers are elected by all out of all; all to rule over 
each, and each in his turn over all ; by lot, unless the office be 
one for which special knowledge is required; with little or no 
qualification; for a short period only; rarely if ever twice to the 
same office, except in the case of mOitaiy offices. All men or 
judges selected out of all sit in Judgment on all matters, or on the 
inost important; the assembly, and not the magistrates, is supreme. 
Even the council, which is generally the most popular of institu- 
- tions, falls into the background and loses power when the citizens 
are paid; for then they draw all business to themselves. And in 
a democracy eveiybody is paid when there is money enough, bat 
When there is not, then at any rate the principal officers, such as 
the judges, ecdesiasts, coundUors, are paid. No magistracy is 
perpetual; any such which have. survived fix)m ancient times are 
stripped of their power, and, instead of being specially elected 
by vote, the holders of them are ajypointed by bt Poverty and 
vulgarity are. the notes ci democracy ; wealth, education, and good 
birth of oligarchy. The most extreme form of democracy is based 
upon the principle of numerical equality. And in this way men 
believe that true freedom will be attained. 
e.8. But in what maimer is this equality to be secured? Besides 
simple equality there is an equality of proportion, which may be 
obtained in two ways, i) Five hundred rich may be reckoned 
equal to a thousand poor, [in other words, the rich man will have 
two votes where the poor has only one]; or a) preserving the 
same ratio of rich and poor [Le. lo : s], both may choose an equal 
number of representatives. Now vriiicfa, according to the tme idea 
erf democracy, is the better ?-*some form of proportionate equality 
such as either of these, or the bare eqoali^ of numbers? The 
former,, say the oligarchs; the httefi say the democnts. Yet 
upon the oligarchical princqde, if one man were ridier dian all 
the rest, he would be a kwfnl tjruit; or if the democntic principle 
prevafl« it is probable that the majority will confiscate tlie weakh 
of llie minority. 

^ All agree in saying that die nde of the majority is law. But 
numbers and wealth should both be indnded; and whichever side^ 
when the qualifications are .added ap« has the greater amount, 
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should prevail. The real difficnity is not in finding a principle 
of justice, hot in making the strong respect the rights of the 
weak. 

Of the four kinds of democracy the first and oldest is also the o; 4. 
best ; I mean, that of whidi the material is a rural population 
who are always at work, and therefore do not attend the assembly. 
They are too busy to care about office, unless money can be made 
out of it They are well enough oflF, and their ambition is satisfied 
if they may deliberate, and elect, either by themselves or their 
representatives, and can also call to account, the principal magis^ 
trates. In such a democracy a high qualification is commonly 
required fix>m the holders of the greater magistracies; or, if there is 
no qualification, special ability. Such a fonn of government is ex* 
cellent The notables are satisfied because they are not governed 
by their inferiors; and the persons elected. rule justly, because 
they are liable to be called to account The superiority of this 
form of democracy is due to the &ct that the people are owners of 
land. The ancient legislators were sensible of the gain, and 
endeavoured in eveiy way to encourage an agricultural life. Either 
they limited the quantity of land which might be held by indivi- 
duals, or forbade the original aUotment to be sold, or required 
some part of it to be preserved free fix>m mortgage, or they granted 
political rights to the owners of very small portions of land. 

The next best material a) out of which a democracy can be 
fonned» and even better for the making of soldiers, is a pastoral 
pe(q>le. The trading classes 3) who live in towns are far inferior in 
moral qualities; and being always on the spot they are always at- 
tendipg the assembly and interfiering with the government The 
hit and wocst fonn of democrat 4) is that in which all share alike, 

teg itnnat^ illegitimate, dtisens by one parent or by both; no- 
thing comes amiss. To increase their own power the demagogues 
tndnde as many as they can. Whereas they should stop when 
the number of the commonalty exceeds that of the middle dass or 
of the notables. Another practioe of demagogues is to break up 
old associations and to fonn the citiaens into fresh wards and 
tribes» as dcisthenes did at Athens. Under democracies as under 
tynumiei great licence is allowed to slaves and women; and 
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generaDy there is more liberty. Such governments are popular, for 
most persons prefer disorder to order, 
o. 5. The creation of a democracy is not so great a difiSculty as the 
preservation of it Any government may last a few days, but not 
longer, unless well regulated by laws and customs: The legislator 
must employ all known preservatives ; against all known dangers 
he must guard. He should remember that the truly democratic 
policy is not the most extreme, but that which makes democracy 
last longest He must not allow the demagogues to attack the 
wealthy that they may confiscate their property ; confiscated pro- 
perty should go, not to. die people, but to the state. Heavy 
penalties should also be inflicted on those who bring groundless 
accusations. 

•' Where there are no revenues and the people can only be paid 
by a tax upon the notables, the sittings of the law-courts and of 
the assemblies should be few and brief. The rich will then be 
able to attend; they will not mind the expense, and causes will 
be better tried. The revenues, where there are any, should not 
be wasted in largesses to the poor, who are alwa3rs wanting more 
and more; they should be economized, and the money distributed 
among the people in such quantities as may enable them to purchase 
a small fimn, orto make a beginning in trade. It is the interest 
of all classes to promote their prosperity. * The rich should pay 
the fee for the poor who attend the assemblies, and should them- 
selves be excused finom useless services. In dieir treatment of 
the poor the Carthaginians and Tarentines furnish an excellent 
example. The former send them to their colonies, the latter share 
the use of dieir property with theoL It is worthy of a generous 
and sensible nobility to divide the poor among them and give 
them the means of going to worL The Tarentines further elect 
to offices by kM as weU as by vote; by lot, that the poor may not 
beexdnded; by vote, that the state may be weU governed. 

The language of Aristotle about the poor expresses a truly 
modem sentiment He has a human feeling for them, such 
as is hardly to be found elseiriiere in ancient philosophy. Cp. 
Plato, Law%. 761 C. As in Book V (c a. { 19), the philo- 
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sopher deigns to think about the miserable earnings of the poor ; 
he sympathizes with their indignation at the extortions which 
are practised upon them; he is aware how much harm may be 
done to them by indiscriminate charity, which is like water run- 
ning through a sieve; he would help them to help themselves; 
he would give them, not doles, but the means of stocking a 
shop or of purchasing a small farm. He thinks that the public 
revenues may with advantage be used for such an object; because 
the contentment of the poor is the common good of the state. In 
forming an estimate of such proposals, we must remember that the 
number of citizens in the ancient Greek states was fiu- more 
manageable than in any modem European country. Aristode 
would wish this comparatively small number to be divided among 
the rich, so that eveiy poor man might look to some one among 
the notables for his maintenance. We too know the importance 
of dividing large districts into parishes and townships, in which 
the clergy and gentry or leading inhabitants may be expected to 
attend to the wants and interests of their poorer brethren. He is 
sensible that the poor require the help of the rich, and on the other 
hand that no class can be entirely trusted to protect the rights 
and interests of any other. It has been sometimes thought that 
an enlightened sense of their own advantage would lead the rich 
to provide for the poor; but, according to Aristotle, whose words 
cannot be said to be wholly inapplicable to our own age and 
country, the relations between the rich and the poor are too often 
of another kind. The nobles are indifferent to the sufferings of 
the poor, and are often oppressive. Instead of making a princely 
use of their money, and erecting public works which would re- 
dound to their honour, they accumulate osAy that they may spend 
upon themselves. 

In Book II Aristotle is disposed to think that a liberal and 
common use of property would be better than communism. In 
a similar strain we might ask two or three questions respecting the 
use of property. Has not property duties as well ms riglits, and is 
itnotatrast to be used for others rather than for ourselves? Or if 
such a standard of conduct b too exalted, may we not ask whether 
the greatest gainer by such liberality would not be the giver, and 

VOL. L h 
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whether the discovery of the way to do good without doing harm' 
is not one of the noblest exercises both of the head and heart? 
Whether, lasdy, property can ever be so well administered as by 
private persons possessing a measure of public spirit ? 

el 6. . Oligarchy is the opposite of democracy, and we may argue from 
one to the other. The best form of oligarchy has two qualifica- 
tions, a higher for the important, a lower for the unimportant 
offices. In this fohn of oligarchy, which is the first and best and Is 
akin to polity, caie should be taken that the entire governing body 
is stronger than those who are excluded. A second form is similar 
but narrower. The worst and last is the &mily clique, which is 
the most tyrannical and also the weakest, and therefore liable to 
be ruined by the veiy smallest mistake, tlie salvation of an 
oligarchy depends chiefly on good order; of a democracy on 
numbers. 

e. 7. [The pileservation of oligarchies is closely connected with their 
military arrangements.] . Now there are four kinds of military 
forces, cavalry, heavy infantry, light-armed troops, sailors ; of these 
the first two are adapted to oligarchies, the last two to democracies. 
But often the ligfat-anned are too much for the heavy infantry; and 
to provide against this danger, in every army there should be a 
contingent of ligfat-anned troops. In an oligarcby, Instead of 
raising sudi a force out of the bwer classes who Will some day rise 
against the government, fathers should train chdr own sons;, while 
young, to the service. Another mode of preserving digaichles is 
that deserving persons or those who have a p f op et ty qualification 
or have given up mean employments diould be adopted into the 
ruling class. The highest offices Aould be expensive^ and then the 
people will not desire them; and the magistrates afaooU signalise 
their accession to office by some public iroik. But bow unlike 
is all this to the practice of our modem olfgaidisl 

o. 8. The next point which we have to consider is the right arrange- 
ment of offices in a state. Some will be ncoessaiy under all forms 
of government Firtt among these there wQl be t) a irarden of 
the market^ who will inspect contracts and reguhle the relations of 
buyera and sellers; s) a warden of the diy, who wQl superintend 
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buildings, harbours, roads, houses, and the like; where the city is 
large, this office should be shared by several persons ; 3) a warden 
of the country, having a similar jurisdiction outside the waHs ; 4) 
there will be the office of treasurer, who will take charge of the 
revenue ; 5) the recorders, who will register all contracts and legal 
decisions; 6) an executioner, who has duties very important, yet so 
invidious that one man can hardly sustain the odium of them, and 
they should therefore be distributed among many. The custody of 
prisoners is often, as at Athens, separated from the execution of 
Sentences, and it is well to divide them, and so to diminish the 
unpopularity of the jailor. In general such duties should be 
assigned to the youth oiganized in bands, and the magistrates 
acting in turns should preside over them. EQgher offices 7) are 
those of generals and admirals, who have their subordinates. 
Again, there are officers 8) who audit the public accounts. • Be- 
sides these, 9) there are the officers called 'councillors,' Or 'a 
councfl,' who summon the assembly and introduce all measures, 
and also ratify tfaeoL Once more, there are 10) priests and other 
officers attached to the temples; 11) offerers of sacrifice — ^the 
latter called archons, kings, or prytanes. Specially characteristic of 
aristocratic states are guardians of the law, of women, of children ; 
and also directors of gymnastic and Dionysiac contests. 

There are three forms of the highest elective offices of the state ; 
these are guardians of the law, probuli, councillors ; the first siristo- 
cratical, the second oligarchical, the third democratical. 

The analysb of governments into their parts or offices, like the 
analysis of the human mind into the intellectua] and the moral, 
and the subdivision of these into their respective fiiculties, was 
first made in ancient Greek philosophy. The idea of oiganization 
is not found in a primitive society, 'for among barbarians all men 
are slaves alike;' nor in the despotisms of the age which succeeded. 
In the Homeric poems there are hereditary chiefs in peace and 
war, sons or descendants of the Gods; and there is a faint indica- 
tion of the assembly of the people. • There are also priests and 
heralds and different classes of warriors, soldiers and captives of 
the spear; but further than this, organiasation did not reach. 

h2 
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There is no distinction between kings and nobles, between 
generals and judges, or between a ruling and a subject class. 
Such was the' poetical idea which the Greeks conceived of their 
own past history. . It was a long time before the need of offices 
was recognized or there began to be a division into classes, and 
still longer before the opposition between them arose, and a 
method of reconciling them had to be devised. The earliest 
distinction is that made between the general and the legislator or 
judge. Later the ecclesia is separated from the dicasteiy. Yet 
according to our notions there is no real difl^nce between them; 
for they are both popular assemblies: they both decide causes, 
and the same kind of rhetorical arguments, taking sometimes an 
ethical form, are addressed to both of them. A further distinction is 
made in Aristode between the delibexative and executive, but their 
relation to one another is not clearly defined. One of the most 
peculiar and characteristic features of an Hellenic state was the 
calling of magistrates to account after their term of office had 
expired. 

The division of governments into their political and judicial 
elements, and into their legislative and political functions, must 
necessarily exist in all civilized countries. Aristode insists strongly 
upon the necessity of adapting offices to the constitution. But he 
can hardly be said to view the question in a comprehensive manner, 
and the examples which he gives of such adaptations are feeble and 
trifling. First among them is the adaptation of judicial to political 
institutions. If the government is exclusive, then the law-courts 
should be exdusive : if all are represented in one, then all should 
be represented in both. The power of the one should not be 
capable of checkmating or overthrowing the other. Though there 
is some recognition of offices which require q)ecial skill, the idea 
of a single skilled person, the great jurist of the Romans, who has 
made the laws of his country the study of a Ufe, is not to be found 
in Aristotle. The deeper study of law did not exist among the 
Greeks of his time. In the judicial, as Aristotle would say, the 
voice of God and reason should prevail; in the political there is 
a mixture of the beast How are these two to be adjusted? It it 
not by accident but by a natural connection that in the govemmeot 
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of the United States an elective judiciary is combined with the 
extreme form of democracy; yet it seems hardly possible that 
judges who are ill-paid and have a precarious tenure of office 
should resist considerations of party and interest (cp. ii. 9. § 19). 
So much independence as is not absolutely inconsistent with demo- 
cracy should therefore be granted to them. There is a natural 
sense of justice in mankind which makes this possible, if the people 
are educated to see that moral principles are the basis of any true 
form of politics. The sphere of law is mcMre limited than that of 
politics, but also higher, for it is concerned only with truth, which is 
the foundation of all justice ; and the legal element of societj is or 
ought to be conservative, not only because it i^peals to precedent 
and authority, but because it maintains rig^t which is the surest 
basis of a government or ^tate. 

Aristotle places in a long series all the officers of state from the 
king or general down to the executioner, but he does not treat 
of the relation of the rulers or ruling class to the popular assembly. 
In modem states the power of the nobles has been always 
tending to encroach upon that of the monarch, and the power 
of the people upon both. Sometimes reactions have occurred and 
reactionaiy forms of government have been restored when demo- 
cracies have become imbecile or shown themselves incapable of 
governing. The distinctions of ancient times have been more 
cleaily defined, and some new ones have been added Individual 
judges dividing their power with juries have for the most part taken 
the place of judicial assemblies. Civil and military functions have 
been more separated; by the side of the army the Civfl Service 
has grown up to an almost equal power, the one cutting through 
with the sword the knots of the world, the other throwing a net- 
work, firom which there is no escape, over a whole country. Both 
have a certain independence, and yet are responsible to the great 
Assembly or Pariiament of the Realm. If the ministers of state or 
the generals of an army unduly seek to extend their powers and 
duties or Pk^liament to absorb them, the administration of the 
state will become weak e ned or disordered. 

Great offices of state should have each their own sphere divided 
according to the subjects with whidi government is concerned. Those 
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viho hold them should be capable of acting togedier, and yet not 
liable to interfere with one another. We should not have the 
Minister of War asking for money; the Minister of Finance 
refusing it^ Both should be subject to a higher power which 
would generally leave them to perform their duties independently, 
but would at times arbitrate between them. The great secret of 
administration is to combine what is local and individual with the 
uniformity of a system, to leave eveiy man to himself, and yet 
' to prevent his getting into the way of others. The higher 
power in a free state should represent the will of the nation. 
There should be a main-spring, and larger and smaller wheels 
by which the requued force is regulated and diffused Among 
the Romans when special dangd- was apprehended, or when 
there was a conflict of parties or offices in the state, a Dictator 
was appointed. All the powers of the state were thus brought 
under the direction of a single mind,- they wm suddenly stopped, 
and at the same moment a new life was communicated from the 
centre to the extremities of the state. In some modem countries 
there have been times when the nation seemed to be equally 
divided into irrecondleable fiurtions, and ^en the only way of 
saving sodefy has been Imperialism. 

In modem, as well as in ancient times, the relations of great 
officers, or, as we should say, of the Ministiy« to die Parliament or 
public Assembly have been peculiar. The greater part of the 
business to be submitted to die Fsriiameiit or representative As- 
sembly has been prepared by them; and all their pi^Uic acts have 
been subject to enquiries or resolutions of the House. Where 
should this control stop, and what liberty ahould be allowed to 
them? No precise answer can be given to this qnestioiL But it 
is dear diat a mmister should'seek to guide the members of the 
Assembly in matters of which he is better informed than tfaqr are^ 
and that he should resist unnecessary inteiCerence with the ex- 
ecutive. IBs influence over them depends upon his power of 
evoking in them that nobler principle in men wfaidi is the better 
self of the political society. 
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Thk Seventh Book is not more regular in structure than those 
nvhich have preceded it. The thread is tolerably evident, but is often 
dropped and taken up again after a digression. This irregularity 
may be in a great measure due to the form in which the Aristotelian 
writings have been transmitted to us. But we must not complain 
of some disorder in ancient authors; the habit of arrangement 
was not easily acquired by them ; even the greatest among them 
have not moulded their works into an artistic whole. Such an over- 
ruling unity of idea is not alwajrs found in Plato himself: they 
follow ' whither the argument leads : ' they pass from one subject to 
another, and do not impose upon themselves that rule of symmetry 
or consistency which is demanded of a good modem writer. (See 
Essay on Structure of Aristotelian Writings, vol. ii.) 

The book opens with an eloquent panegyric upon the life of 
virtne, which is the same both' for individuak and states, and which 
is not confined in either to outward actions. But this life of virtue 
requires material conditions, a given number of citizens, a situation 
near but not too near the sea, a territory not too large, suitable 
walls and buildings, a national character in which spirit and intelli- 
gence are combined. It is also made up of parts, and the principal 
parts axe the two governing dasses, warriors and counseUors. 
Throughout the book we trace the connection with difficulty, and 
some favourite speculations, such as the question whether the life of 
the freeman is better than that of the ruler, the right of the one best 
man, the opposition of the practical and speculative reason and the 
classes of sunions corresponding to them, are introduced by the way. 
The greater part of the discussion has no more reference to the 
perfea state than to any other. The character of the state, though 
essentially aristocratic (for die bnsbtndmen are excluded from it), 
is nowhere precisely defined, and nothing i$ taid about its relation 
to any other form of government There are several incorrect- 
nesses of s^le and expression, for example, the mention of the 
fineenan who is substituted in c. s for the contemplative philoso* 
pher; or in c 6 the words 'all the dtiiens are virtuous,' meanmg 
not all, bat only the higher classes; or the nse of the term 'ruling 
in turn' (c. 14) in a new sense, for the succession of the young 
to the old, not for the altematiob of one section of the dtisens 
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with another; or the seeming confusion of contemplation with 
leisure (c. 14). Nor can the writer resist the temptation 
to discuss the antiquities and geography of Greece and Italy. 
After describing in detail the buildings of the city, he returns 
to the nature of virtue, its absolute and relative character, the 
means toward it, the elements which constitute it, the priority of 
the mind to the body. He is thus led on to speak of education, 
first, before birth, and secondly, after birth. With this great 
subject, which is very imperfecdy handled, the treatise comes rather 
abruptly to an end. Nowhere else in his writings has Aristotle 
borrowed so finely from Plato, yet he, or the writer of this part of 
the treatise, has only alluded to him where he disagrees from him z 
cp, vii. c. 7, § 5-8 ; c. n, § 8 ; c. 17, § 6 ; viii. c. 7, § 9. For 
some of the similarities, cp. viL c. 7, § 23, and Rep. iv. 35 £: 
^ ^ 9) $ 3* Laws, zL 919: vii. c. 10, § 7; Laws, iiL 676: 
viL c 10, $ II ; Laws, v. 745, &c. 
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TXr Usi Itfe boih for indhriduaU and siaUs is a life of virbu^ 
noi of war or eenquest : ihe condiiions of ihe perfect stale : natumai 
ckarac/er : Ostinctum between the conditions and the parts of a state : 
caste: syssitia: cuUioaHon <fthe land: walls and buildings : happi" 
nest is the reaUMoHan of virtue: marriage : education, 

e. 1. In enquiring into the best fonn of a state we have first to deter- 
mine wliidi is the most eligible life, and, secondly, whether the 
nme life is or is not best for the individual and for the state. 

The division of goods into external goods, goods of the body, 
and goods of the aottl, is generdy accepted ; and no one will deny 
that the h^ipy man must have aD three. But there is a difference 
of opinioo about die rdative superiority of different classes of goods* 
Sone ddnk diat a little viitoe is enough, but aet no limit to tiieir 
desireofpower, wealth or reputation. To whom we reply diat virtue 
is not acquired or preserved by exte r nal goods, but external goods 
byvirtne. Where they are m excess tiiqr are harmful or usdess, bat 
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the goods of the soul are never in excess. And as the soul is higher 
and nobler than the body, so the goods of the soul are higher than the 
goods of the body; and the goods of the body and external goods 
are to be chosen for the sake of the soul, not the soul for the sake 
of them. The happiness of a man is proportional to his wisdom 
and virtue. Of this truth God is a witness to us, for he is happy 
in his own nature. Whereas external goods are gifts of fortune — 
they are due to chance, but no one was ever just or temperate by 
chance. In like manner the state which is happiest is morally best 
and wisest ; and the courage, justice, and wisdom of a state are the 
same qualities which make a brave, just, and wise man. 

The true relation of the individual to the -state was not clearly 
understood by Plato and Aristotle, because the limitations which are 
imposed upon common or collective action were not perceived by 
them. Hence they appear to us, more fi:equently than modem 
political writers, to fall into the error of confounding Ethics with 
Politics. A good simple man is apt to believe that a state can be 
as easily refonned as an individual : he will often repeat the 
aphorism that ^ what is morally wrong cannot be politically right' 
He does not see that the changes which he deems so easy are 
limited by the condition of what is possible. There are many 
opposing winds and conflicting currents which inteHm with the 
good intentions of statesmen and the progress of politics. The wills 
of men counteract one another: and the minority must be deducted 
from the majority before the force of any given movement can be 
ascertained. The will of a state is the balance or surplus of will ; 
the conscience of a state is that higher opinion or judgment of 
men acting collectively which can make itself felt in the world. 

But if the analogy of the state and the individual has been a 
cause of error, it has also had an elevating influence on the science 
of Politics. In the pursuit of material interest men are always 
k>sing sight of the true and the good The infusion of Ethics into 
Politics tends to restore them, and this ethical element is derived 
chiefly from ancient phikMophy. In modem as in ancient times 
there are some statesmen who think that Politks are entirely con- 
cerned with finance (L 2. § 13). The fi>rmula that the state is only 
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*a machine for the protection of life and property/ though rather 
worn out and discredited in our own day, had a great hold 
on the last generation of statesmen. When the pendulum has 
swayed long enough in the other direction the world may return 
to the saws of political economy, for the recovery of some truths 
as well as errors which are contained in them. At present we 
are living in an age which is averse to such formulas; which feels 
that more is needed ; and the study of ancient political philosophy 
has helped to restore a more elevated conception of society. In 
Aristode and Plato we have different types of ideal states, — a 
perfect state, on the ground, an4 a perfect state in the air to which 
we may look as the form or example of a higher political life. Such 
ideas are apt to become unreal, and may even be injurious when 
they supersede the natural machinery of government, but when 
rightly infused into the mass of human motives, they seem to be 
worth all the rest They must be clothed in circumstances, and 
then they become to the state what the mind is to the body, what 
the higher thoughts of men are to mere habits and fashions. 

a S. We may assume, then, that the happiness of the state and of the 
individual are the same. But two questions remain to be deter- 
mined : i) Is a political or a contemplative life to be preferred ? 2) 
What is the best form or condition of the state? As we are en- 
gaged, not In an ethical, but in a political enquiry, die latter is to 
us the main question. But the fonner is also not without interest 
Is the life of the philosopher or of the statesman the moie eligible? 
For the wise man, like the wise state, will seek to regulate his life 
according to the best end. Some say that die.exerciae of any rule 
over others, even of a just rule, is a great impedinient to viftoe; while 
others maintain that die political is the only true life, and that Tirtne 
may be practised quite as well by statesmen ms by private penons ; 
others will even afiSrm that despotic power is the only true happi- 
ness. And the laws of many nations make power and conquest 
their aint Yet to the reflecting mind, it moat appear strange that 
the statesman should be always considering how he can tyranniie 
over others. A physician does not deoehne or coerce Us patients, 
nor a pikit the passengers in his .ship. Neverthdess, despotism 
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is thought by some to be a true form of government : and men are 
not ashamed of practising towards their neighbours what in their own 
case they would declare to be neither expedient nor right Yet they 
cannot suppose that they have a right to rule over their equals ; 
but only over those who are by nature intended to serve. Other 
men are not wild animals whom they may hunt and eat. And so 
far from war being the true object of a state, there may be states 
which, having no neighbours, have no enemies, and are neverthe* 
less happy in isolation. Hence we see that warlike pursuits are 
means, not ends; for they are not essential to the hi^piness of 
a state. The good law-giver will enquire how men and cities 
can attain happiness, and how they can do their duty toward their 
neighbours if they have any, and he will vary his enactments 
accordingly. 

And now let us address those who agree that the life of virtue is e. 8. 
the most eligible, but differ about the manner of practising it 
Some renounce political power; they think that the life of the free 
citizen is better than the life of the statesman. Others think the 
life of the statesman the best on the ground that virtuous activity is 
happiness. Both are partly right and partly wrong. The first are 
right in saying that the life of the fineeman is better than that of the 
despot, but wrong in mpgosmg x) that alLrule is despotic, £or there 
is a rule over freemen as well as over slaves ; 2) wrong again in 
thinking that the life of the freeman is necessarily inactive* The 
upholders of the statesman's daim see dearly enough diat activi^ 
is preferable to inactivity, but they think that virtue is power, 
because the greater the power of a man the more ndUe actions he 
will be able to perform, and that he should therefore regard 
neither famfly nor any other obligations, but the acquisition of 
wealth and power only. Not so; for if this were true, the life 
of a thief or a highwayman would be the best of alL Rule is 
only honoombie where the nder is manifestly superior to hia 
subjects. No soocess, however great, can justify a violation 
of principle. Evil is not to be done that good may come. 
He only has a right to rale iriio is superior in virtue, and this 
superiority in virtue most be accompanied by the capad^ for 
action. Nor is the Kfe of action necessarily rdative to others 
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or confined to external acts ; there are thoughts and contem* 
plations perfect in themselves, as well as actions which have 
practical results; and there may be an inward energy, like the 
divine, both in states and individuals, and in the world at large. 
' Thus much by way of preface ; from the abstract we may now 
pass to the concrete, and having reviewed other states, may proceed 
to enquire into the conditions of the ideal or perfect state. 
o. 4. The legislator, like any o^er artist, must have materials upon 
which to work« We may presuppose for him imaginary conditions, 
but nothing impossible. First he will have to consider i) tlie num- 
bers, but far more 2) the character of the people, and then 3) the size 
and character of the country. The greatness of a state is to be 
estimated, not by the numbers, but by the quality of the citizens. It 
has a work to do; and that is the greatest city which accomplishes 
■ the greatest work. Great is a relative term, and is here used 
in the sense in which we speak of a great man. A city 
in which there are many artisans and few soldiers is not really 
great We know from experience that a very populous city can 
seldom be well governed; and we may reasonably assume that 
a great multitude cannot be orderly; nothing short of Divine Power 
can impart law to infinity. The beauty of a state, as of a ship 
or of anything else, depends upon proportion: magnitude must 
be combined with good order. 

A state begins to exist when the population is self-sufiidng, and 
it must not be increased to such an extent that the administration 
breaks down because the citizens cease to know one another, or 
that foreigners and metics can creep undiscovered mto die rights 
of citizens. The entire multitude shoukl be taken in at a single 
view* . 

. The Greeks were averse to any considerri>le extension of the 
size or population of a state. The dtiseos were to know one 
another, they were to be accustomed to act together, they were to 
live within the same walls. When the d^. began to increase in 
population, the Greeks instead of aUowing it to grow indefinitely 
sent out a colony to some other place. There seem to have been 
many caasas of this limitation. Fiiit,i) there was the &ct; theeaily 
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Greek populations were not large, and the ruling class were not 
upon the average more than a third or fourth of the whole ; the 
valleys in which they were located were not capable of sustaining 
great numbers, any more than the valleys of Cumberland or Switzer- 
land in England and in Europe, a) There were the necessities of 
self-defence; when war was almost the constant state of man, and 
nations were not yet organized, the country population could not 
extend very far from the city which protected them. What had 
been the fact thus became the principle. To the Greek the cities 
of Assyria or of Egypt, built in vast plains, seemed to have a mon- 
strous and unmeaning greatness. The Greek races had quickly 
become diversified by circumstances into lesser tribes, and the 
configuration of the country tended to maintain and strengthen the 
subdivisions. A distinct and peculiar life was stamped upon each of 
them. .The dty soon became all in all ; the country nothing. The 
fewness of the aristocracy and their constant struggles with the 
rising democracy also tended to prevent their fiiee exp^msion. The 
intensity of their inner life rendered it impossible for them to 
amalgamate great masses of men. Besides, the idea itself was 
repugnant to the Greek mind. * The good was of the nature of 
the finite,' in politics as in other departments of knowledge. Hence 
the saying of Aristotle that * the state which consists of iqo,ooo 
men is no longer a state.' 

The territory of the state should likewise be moderate in size, o. 6. 
but large and fertile enough to enable the citizens to live tem- 
perately and liberally in the enjoyment of leisure. It should be 
difikidt ibr an enemy to get into it, and easy for the citizens to get 
out of it The country and the inhabitants should be taken in at a 
glance. The dty should be well situated for the protection of the 
oountry both by sea and land, and should be a centre of inland as 
wen as of maritime commerce. 

Whether a communication with the sea is beneficial or not is o. 6. 
a disputed question ; much may be said on both sides. The influx 
of strangers and the Increase of population are adverse to good 
order. But on the other hand, the citizens should be able to act at 
sea as well as by land against an enemy; and they will require 
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imports and exports. It may not be well that they should seek 
to be a market for the world, but still they will find the advantage 
of having a port near the town and dependent on it The pos- 
session of a moderate naval force is therefore advantageous. The 
dtixens require such a force for their own needs; they should also 
be formidable to their neighbours, and on the ether hand -they 
should be able to assistthem, if necessary, by sea as well as by land. 
The number, of this naval force should be relative to the size and 
character of the state. No increase of population is required to 
^flintain it The marines who will be the officers must be citizens 
taken from the infismtiy, and the large populations of peiioeci and 
husbandmen will supply abundance of common sailors, 
o. 7. We have next to speak of the character of the citizens^ a subject 
which leads us to consider national character in general The gifts 
of nature are variously distributed among different races. The 
northern nations are courageous but stupid; capable of preserving 
their freedom^ but not capable of political life or of command. 
The Orientals are intelligent but spiridess, and always in a state 
of subjection. The Hellenes, who dwell in an intermediate region, 
are hig^-spirited and also Intelligent; they are well governed, 
and might, if united, rule the world. But this combination of 
qualities does not exist equally in all of them, and both intelligence 
and courage are required in those whom the legislator is training to 
virtue. We do not agree [with Plato when be says] 'that the 
guardians of a state should be gentle to those whom diey know 
and fierce to those whom they do not know/ F<H' passion is the 
quality of the soul which begets friendship, and our anger is stiiied 
more by the contempt or ingratitude of firiends than by the injuries 
of enemies. Both the power di command and the k)ve of freedom 
are based upon this quality. 

The middle position which the Greek occupies between the 
over-dvQized Asiatic and the ttnder-dvilized Gaul and Thracian 
is a central fact in the philosophy of Histoiy; for from the 
Greek the political life of the modem world and the very form 
of the human mind may be said to be inherited. In the Aaatic a 
feeUe and fanciful intelligence has become separated from dia- 
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racter, in the barbarian, character from intelligence. In the Greek 
at his best they are assimilated or harmonized, and such a balance 
or harmony never existed in any other ancient nation. The 
great empires of the East were slowly decaying or had already 
crumbled beneath the sand which buried their cities. The Egyp- 
tians, except from the impact of Greeks, during two thousand years 
and more, had 'learnt nothing,' and they 'had forgotten nothing.' 
They were ' hoary with time,' and the old age of the world was no 
match for the youth Alexander. Far in the North and the South, but 
reaching to the fair shores of the Mediterranean, there were barbarous 
tribes, creatures of impulse and of violence, who gathered something 
from the civilization which they touched. In the centre of them all 
dwelt the Greek, seeming to differ from them in beauty of form 
and enlightenment of mind almost as much as gods from men. 
But thb greatest and least among the nations only for a short time, 
scarcely more than the length of two human lives^ r^ained thb 
happy mixture of earth's best elements. Aristotle hardly recognizes 
that he saw the Greek world already in decay. But the life which 
had departed was after a time to rise again in a new fonn. 
< That which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.' The real 
greatness of Hellas is the influence which she has exercised on 
humanity. New forms of government, new admlxtuxes of race 
were to arise after many ages, in which a small seed of Greek 
literature, not a hundredth or thousandth part of the whole, was to 
flourish and abound under the altered circumstances di modem 
Europe. 

There ane conditionji as well as parts of a state; [means as well c 8. 
as ends]. And two things of which the one is an end, the 
other the means, have nothing in ccMnmon except the rdation. 
The conditions of a state must not be confused widi the organic 
parts of it The builder requires tools and materials; they are the 
conditions of the house, and the art of the bulkier is for the sake 
of the house, but the bouse and the bulkier have nodung in 
common. And so states require property, but property is no part 
of a state, which lums at the best life possible, and is not merely a 
community of livmg beings. [The end is the highest good, and]. 
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men seek after .this best life or highest good in various modes, out 
of which arise the various forms of government We are seeking 
for the parts of a state, and these are to be found somewhere among 
the conditions of it 

. First 'there must be food; secondly, arts; thirdly, arms; fourthly, 
money; fifthly, or rather first, a care of religion; sixthly, political 
and judicial administration. Without these the community will 
not be self-sufficing ; and therefore the state must contain husband- 
- men, artisans, soldiers, capitalists, priests, and judges. 
a 0. . But should these pursuits be common to all? or divided among 
different classes ? or some common to all and others not? • In 
democracies all share in all: in oligarchies .the opposite jMindple 
prevails. In the best state, which is also the happiest, the citizens 
are virtuous, not relatively but absolutely; and they ought not to 
lead the ignoble life of mechanics or tradesmen. Neither should 
they be husbandmen who have no leisure, and therefore cannot 
practise virtue or fulfil political duties. But when mechanics and 
husbandmen are excluded, there remain only the two classes of 
warriors and councillors, and our enquiry is therefore limited to 
the question whether the functions of these, two shall be dis- 
charged by the same or by different persons. It is a provision 
of Nature that the young shall be warriors, the old oouncillors; 
and the young will be willing enough to wait for their turn of 
office. Such a distribution will be both expedient and just, and 
will contain an element of proportion, for the duties of the two will 
be relative to their respective ages. Besides, the rulers should be 
in easy circumstances, and should have leisure to be virtuous; for 
without virtue, happiness cannot exist ; and the city is happy when 
the citizens are happy. The meaner sort will be mechanics^ the 
slaves and perioed hosbandmen. As to the priestSi they too must 
be citizens; for only by^tizens can the Gods be duly bonoiized. 
They should be men who have grown okl in the -servioe of the 
4nate as warriors and coundUors^ the eldest of the elders. To sum 
up: there must be husbandmen, craftsmen, and labouers of all 
kinds — ^these are necessary to the existence d[ a state; but the 
parts of the state are counciUors and warriors, 
e. 10. The division of the popolatioii into warriors and husbandmen it 
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Hot an invention of political philosophers, bat a very ancient insti- 
tution still existing in Egypt, which is the oldest of all countries, 
and in Crete, established, as we learn from tradition, by a law of 
Sesostris in Egypt and of Minos in Crete. Common meals are 
also of great antiquity; according to the learned among the Italians 
they were first introduced into Hellas from Italy. But these and 
many other things have been invented several times over in the 
coarse of ages. 

. Thiere is a general agreement in &vour of common meals. But 
they should be furnished at the public cost, so that even the poorest 
may not be excluded from them. To this extent I agree with those 
who maintain that property should be common. The expense of 
religious worship ^uld also be defrayed by the state. To meet 
8udi:cbarge9 the land should be divided into two parts^ the one 
piuhlici and tbc^ other private. Of the public land half should be 
gppmpriated to the service of the Gods^ half to defray the common 
meals, . Of the private land, half should be near the border and 
half near the dty.' Where there is not this arrangement, those at 
a :di8tance who are not immediately affected will be too eager to 
strike, while those who are on the border will be ready to purchase 
peace at any price. The cultivators should be slaves of an inferior 
sort, and jiot all of the same race; or they should be perioect of 
foreign race and of a like inferior nature. Some of them should 
be employed on private lands^ the remainder on the property of 
the state. Slaves should be well treated, and should be encouraged 
by the hope of freedom. But I shall return to this subject [a 
promise unfulfilled] at some other time. 

f .Nothing is less like Aristotle's political ideal than a state in 
whldi, an men are free and equal On the contrary, he is quite 
aatitfifd that the land should belong to a ruling and be tilled by a 
subject class. He would keep the rulers thoroughly united among 
themselves, and. weaken the subjects, by dispersing them. So 
&r is be from approving entirely erf the pure democracy which 
be .elsewhere describes. He accuses Plato of indistinctness 
jfBk bis account of the lower dasses; but is he much clearer 
himself? , What be says hardly amounts to more than this, that 

VOL. I. i 
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the poorer classes should be treated humanely by the rich, and 
that whatever political privileges they may possess, they should be 
deprived as far as possible of the opportunity of exercising them. 
The ancient institution of caste is regarded by him as the natural 
beginning of society. Syssitia should always exist in a well- 
ordeied state. He is going to explain his reasons for taking this 
viewi but, as in many other passages, the intention is no sooner 
formed than it seems to be forgotten. 

: In what follows we are interested to observe the external con- 
ditions which he requires in the state. -Firsti good air and good 
water; for these are the elements which we use oftenest,<and.on 
which our health is most dependent The principles \>f sanitation 
have never been stated more cleariy or conciselj^ ^ The separation 
of drinking water from water used for «ther purposes is an ingenious 
idea which has been adopted in Isome modem cities. Tlie walls 
and buildings of the state illustrate the militaty character of .Greek 
society. The priests have a feeble place among the other classes. 
As in Plato (Laws, vi. 760), they are to be aged citizens who are 
no longer useful in war or politics. Man when he has done his duty 
and is passing out of life is transferred to the service of the Gods. 

e. u. The €aXf should be open to the sea and to the country. With a 
vfew to health, i) it should be exposed to the east and sheltered 
from the north : a) there should be a good natural supply of water: 
3) the situation should be convenient for political, and 4) for 
military purposes. The supply of witter and air is most important, 
for these are the elements ^^cfa we use most In wise states, if 
the supply is insufficient, a distinction is made between drinking 
water and water used for other purposes ; and in addition lo the 
natural springs and fountains, reservoirs are established to collect 
the lain. 

Different positions are suited to different forms of government — 
an acropolis to a king or digardiy, a plain to a democracy, many 
itrongbolds to an aristocracy. The bouses dxxdd be built upon a 
reguhr plan; but a part also in the old irregular frshioni that 
bean^ and safety may be combined. The ciQr should be fortified; 
the notion [of Plato] tiiat walls had better be left to dumber in the 
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ground is an antiquated fancy; they should be made as strong as 
possible, especially now that siege engines have been brought to 
such perfection. To have no fortifications would be as foolish as 
to level the heights of a country, or to leave a house unwalled lest 
the inmates should become cowards. The walls of a city should 
be ornamental as well as useful, and they should be adapted to 
resist the latest improvements in war. ' Si vis pacem, para beUum! 

There should be guard-houses in the walls, and as the citizens a 12. 
are to be distributed at common meals, common tables for the 
guards should be set up in thenL The temples and government 
buildings should occupy a site towering over the cit]% as becomes 
the abode of virtue. Near this spot let there be an agora for 
freemen^ fix>m which all trade should be scrapulonsly ^excluded. 
There the gymnastic exercises of the elder men may be performed 
in the presence of some of the magistrates, while others superintend 
the exercises of the youth in another place. There must also be a 
traders' agora in some other spot — this should be easily accessible 
both by land and sea. The magistrates who deal with contracts 
and have the care of the city and the agora should be established 
near the agora. Nor must the priests be forgotten ; public tables 
will be provided for them in their proper place near the temples. 

A similar order should prevail in the country. There too the 
magistrates must have guard -houses and coomion tables; and 
temples dedicated to gods and heroes will be scattered throughout 
the land. 

Enough di details. The well-being of the state, like all other o. 18. 
well-being, consists first in the choice of a right end and aim of 
action; secondly, *of the right means. In life, as in the arts, a man 
may mistake or fiul to attain either or both. The physician may 
not always understand the nature of health, or he may use the 
wrong means for the restoration of it All men desire happiness, 
but maziy, through some accident or defect of nature or of drcum- 
ttanoesy fiul to attain it; for even the highest virtue has need of 
some portion, however small, of external goods. And as we are 
enquiring into the best government of a states and since the 
happiest state is that which is best governed, we must enquire 
into the nature of happiness. As we ventured to say in the 

i 2 
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Ethics, happiness is the perfect exercise of virtue; and this not 
conditional but absolute. I use the term ' conditional' to express 
that which is necessaiy, like punishments and chastisements, which 
are lesser evils and therefore relative goods. But actions which 
aim at honour and advantage are the foundation and creation of 
good. • A good man will make the best useof poverty and disease, 
but he can only be happy when he has health and wealthy [In like 

.. . manner the good state will be patient of adversity, but can only 
attain happiness when blessed with favourable conditions.] The 
absolute good is the true good, but by a confusion of ideas we are 
apt to argu%that the external conditions are the end, which is just 
as if we were to say that a musical performance is due to the 
instrument and not to the skill of the performer. The goods of 
fortune are often matters of chance, — ^we can only pray for them; 
but the virtue and goodness of a state are the result of knowledge 
and purpose. A city is virtuous when all the citizens are virtuous; 
and therefore we must enquire how they may become such. 

There are three elements of virtue — ^nature, habit, reason. Every 
one must be bom a man, and he must have a certain character or 
habit. The animals lead a life of nature, and they are also in- 
fluenced by habit. But man, and man only, has reason in addition 
to nature. And these three, nature, habit,, reason, -mtist be in 
accord ; and reason should control both nature and habit 

c. 14. But there still. remains a question whidi; ha^ not' been fully 
answered: Should rulers and ruled be always the same, or.are they 

k to interchange? And upon tfae/answer tb'this qnefltiicm tbe educa- 
tion of the citizens will depend. If there Were! men as clearly 
superior to their fellows in body and mind as the Coda axe to men, 
there could be no doubt; the one dass would itiny% rule and the 
other obey. But since there is no such maiked tnperiority, it is 
just that thedtizens should rule and be.zukd in torn. [We note 
that the words 'ruling and being ruled in tarns' are here used 
to describe not, as ebewhere, a constitutional but an axistocratical 
government like the Republic of Plata] In regard to edncationy 
Nature herself has made a difference, for she distinguishes between 
old and youpg, and has appointed the one to rule, the other to be 
ruled The rulers and the ruled are the same, yet «bo 
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and therefore their education, although the same, will differ in 
some respects. Those who are ruled, by obeying learn to rule ; 
[how or what the rulers learn is not said, unless the meaning is, 
that they learn by experience]. There is a just and an unjust 
rule ; the former for the sake of the ruled, to which the citizen 
may bonouraUy submit; the latter tyrannical, existing for the 
good of the rulers only. Under a rule which is just and gentle 
many apparently menial duties may be honourably performed by 
the younger dtueens. 

The virtue of the citizen and of the ruler is the same with that 
of the good man, and the legislator has to consider how his 
citizens may become good. Now the soul of man has two 
parts, one, the rational, having reason in itself, the other, 
not having, "but obeying reason* And he is good who has 
the virtues of- both; yet clearly the virtues of the part which 
has reison are the superior, and the end is more likely to be 
found in them, the higher in the higher. The reason too is sub- 
divided into the practical and the speculative; and the actions of 
the speculative, which is the superior part, are higher and better 
than those of the inferior. And the whole of life is divided into two 
parts, business and leisure, war and peace, and actions are divided 
into those which are useful and necessary, and those which are 
honourable. And in all, the useful is for the sake of the honour- 
able, the lower of the higher. These are the principles in which 
the statesman should train his citizens. Yet even the best law- 
givers have fiamed their laws only with a view to what is gainful 
and profitable. The Lacedaemonian constitution, although greatly 
eulogized, aims at nothing higher than war and conquest, which 
is deemed happiness. But surely the Lacedaemonians are not 
a happy pe<q;)Ie now that their empbe has passed away; they 
oontinixe'.in the observance of the old laws, but the better part 
of life has departed finom them. And the desire of dominion 
in natioiit is roaUy a crime of the same sort as the usurpation 
of power in' indhdduals. The law-giver should implant in his 
citizens the love of the best; for the same tUngs are best both for 
individuals and states. Men should not study war for the sake of 
enslaving others, but they should provide agunst their own enslave- 
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ment; they should rule for the good of the governed, and they 
should rule over none but those who are by nature slaves. Military 
states are safe only in time of war; they fall asunder in peace. 

Leaving the external conditions of the state, Aristotle now pro- 
ceeds to consider the higher aspects of it The same moderate 
principle which he had already enunciated in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, namely that happiness is not altogether separable from 
external goods, is here repeated, though less clearly and with 
a certain degree of confusion. The state must have a fieur share 
of material prosperity, and there may be conditions under which the 
life of a society, like that of an individual, becomes no longer en- 
durable. But although the state is not absolutely independent of 
external drcumstanoes, the higher principle di politics is virtue, 
which is given by reason working through education. 

After what has been told us in Qiap. z., that there Is a disdnc- 
tion between the owners and cultivators of land, we are 8ur|;msed 
to find that all, whether rulers or subjects, are to have their share 
of governing. The cultivatois, then, would seem to be a class 
inferior to the subjects. The censure passed on Hippodamus 
may be retorted, — Surely there is a great deal of confusion in 
all this. 

Aristotle and Plato were well aware that the Spartans and the 
Hellenic world generally had exalted too much the militarf ideaL 
They saw that the virtues of war could not be separated from the 
virtues of peace. But they were equally strenuous in maintaining 
that an individual or a state must be able to defend themaelvts. 
Courage founded upon animal spirit waa bdd by them to be the 
safeguard of every viitue^ But they had not attained Id the dis- 
tinction of physical and moral courage; nor had they determined 
the relation of the reason to the derires. They had not yet made 
a study of the virtues, but bad only taken them In the rougfap 
without dearly distinguishing them. Their analysis was imper- 
fect and often arridrntal, derived as much fifom the nitmrhfiffnir 
of a word as from the observation of fiicta. Nor are we onrsdves 
aware how much in all mental investigations we are under the 
influence of language and of crude ideas inherited from the andents. 
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It may be observed that Aristotle in the latter part of this Book 
is describing, not a democracy or a timocracy, but an aristocracy 
in which the relation of classes is the same, or nearly the same, as . 
in the Republic of Plato. He has told us that democracy is ' a 
necessity, not a good;' he is here speaking of the good, not of 
the necessity;— of the state which is based, not on numbers, but 
on virtue, 'and provided with a fair share of external goods.' His 
old formula of 'ruling and being ruled in turn' he still retains, but 
in a different sense ; the alternation is not the artificial interchange 
of citizens of the same age, but the natural division of them into 
old and young. The injustice of one dass ruling and the other 
being ruled is supposed to be remedied by the dass which is 
governed looking forward to being governors; they are willing 
to wait until their turn comes. This is called 'justice according 
to proportion; ' all the old are to rule, all the young are to obey. 
How such an arrangement is possible in a great dty or how the 
education of the old and young differs is not explained. 

The dty should possess the virtues of peace as well as of war, o. X6. 
of leisure as well as of business. Her dtisens shoukl be temperate, 
brave, just, — qualities which are especially needed by the rich and 
well-to-da The dwellers in the Islands of the Blest, if such there 
be, will above all men need phflosophy and temperance and justice. 
War is compulsory, but in peace a man is his own master. It is 
therefore peculiarly disgraceful to him not to be able to use aright 
the goods of life in time of peace. 

We have already determined that nature and habit and reason 
are required in man; but we have sot saki whether early training 
tbouU be that of reason or of habit The training must not be of 
one only, but of both; for the two most acooid; and will then 
form the best of harmonies. Either reason or habit may be mis- 
taken, and fail to attain the ideal of life. Now every end has a 
begirming in some former end. But reason and mind are the final 
end towards which human nature strives [they have their beginning .* . 
in haUt and nature], and to this educatkxn should be directed. 
The care of the body should precede that of the soul; and the 
training of the appetitive part should foUow, but always the body 
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for the sake of the soul ; the appetites^ of the reason ; the lower, 
for the sake of the higher. 

«• 16. It will be the first caie of the kgislator that the population are 
strong and healthy ; and therefore he will begin by regulating the 
marriages of his citizens. He must provide i) that the time of 
reproduction' in men and women should correspond;, a) that the 
iMLients should be of suitable ages relatively to the children when 
they grow up; 3) that the fiames of the children should from 
their birth be moulded to his wilL The parents should marry at the 
right time, that is to say, the men at 37, and the wonien at 18; 
For since -the limit of generation in men is 70 and in women 
go,' they will then marry in their prime; and the children, will 
succeed them at a suitable age. When persons are married too 
young, their children are apt to be small or ill-developed; in 
childbirth the younger women suffer more, and more of them die ; 
such early unions are apt to make, them wanton, and in men the 
bodily Irame is stunted. Marriages should take place in winter^ 
and, if the natural philosophers are rig^t, during the prevalence of a 

• . north rather than of a south wind! Tli^ constitution of both parents 
should be strong and inured to labour, not the temperament of an 
athlete any more than of a valetudinarian, but in a mean between 
them. Women who are pregnant should take exercise and have a 
nourishing diet ; their minds should be at ease, for children derive 
their nature finom their parents. Deformed ofispring shoukl not 
be reared; and if there are too many children,. abortion must be 
procured, — a practice which is not criminal if life has not yet begun 
in the embryo. The parents should not continue procreatiott too 
long: it should cease when the fathers have reached the age of 
go or gg. For the children of the very old, like the diOdren of the 
very young; are: weakly both in bo^ and mind. 
' Adultery should be deemed diqiraoeful, and if it occur during 
the time of cohabitation, should be punished with loss of privi- 



•.17... Young diildren shoukl be M on milk^:--tbe less wfaie the better* 
Motion of every kind is good for tbein; in some bountries me* 
cfaanical qqpliances are used to straigfaten their limba. They should 
be accustomed to bear coM from the first The cries of a duU 
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should not be restrained, for they have an excellent physical effect. 

• 

Up to five years the children must learn nothing, but only play ; 
and their games should be miniature representations of after-life. 
They should not be left too much with slaves, and should not be 
allowed to hear improper stories. Indeed, all indecency of speech 
must be banished from the city; for shameful words are the parents 
of shameful actions. A freeman who says or does anything un- 
seemly shall be beaten if he is young ; or if he be an older person, 
he shall lose the privileges of a citizen. 

AH indecent statues and pictures must be prohibited, except 
in the temples of certain Gods; and the young must not go 
to the theatre until they are old enough to take their place at the 
common meals. Children while they are growing up should only 
fee 'what is good ; for their first impressions colour their whole 
life."' What men hear first at the theatxe, or anywhere else, has the 
greatest effect upon them. And therefore youth should be strangers 
to vice in every form: 

^ The poets who divide the ages of men by sevens are not al¥rays 
right; we had better adhere to the distinctions which nature 
makesy and divide education into two periods of equal or unequal 

length, from seven to the age of puberty, and onwards to the 

... 

ageof ai. 

The precepts about early education are chiefly taken from Plato. 
Yet we observe that there is no acknowledgment of the source 
from'which they come. Plato is only mentioned to be censured^ 
Nrhen he has first been misinterpreted. We are surprised to find 
how high a place in the state is assigned to education both by Plato 
and Aristotle; whereas in modem treatises on politics it is generally 
banished as l)eing part of another 8ut>$ect, or a subject in itselfl 
At their birth, and even before their birth, the children of the stale 
are to be the special care of the legislator, and their whole life is to 
^regulated by him. This idea is deeply impressed upon ancient 
fK>Iitica]' phflosophy. And though, as Aristotle truly says, he has 
treated this subject in a very cursory manner, and never fulfills the 
^uiise that he will elsewhere return to it, yet, following closely 
in the footsteps of Plato, he has discussed it with a breadth of 
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view scarcely to be found in modem wziten. He sees that 
the body must come before the soul, because in the first years of 
life the child is the creature of bodily impressions; yet all for the 
sake of the soul, which gradually takes possession of the bodily 
frame. 'There is a mystic tie by which they are linked together, 
and bywhich the human reason is connected with the divine. 
• Very little in this short tractate upon education can be deemed 
originaL The greater part is to be found in the Laws and the 
Republic. And the claim to originality might be further diminished 
if we had more of the contemporary literature. 
•' There is no break or division between the Seventh and Eighth 
Books. A very imperfect notion of the subject which they profess to 
treat is given in them. The education of afier-life, whether political 
or speculative, seems never to have been seriously considered by 
Aristotle. Of mathematics and of literature he says little or nothing. 
His main ideas about education are that it should be public or 
national, and adapted to the constitution of the state, — an education 
which, as far as we know, existed nowhere in Hellas except at 
Sparta, and there only in an unperfect form. In other respects he 
does not depart frooL the ordinary type of Greek education. 



Thx Eighth Book contains a very imperfect sketdi of education, 
in vriiich a few fragmentary though sagacious remarks on training 
and gymnastics, and a more elaborate discQSsioii of the place of music 
in the studies of youth, are introduced. It baa been aometimes said 
that Aristode could never have intended these few remarks to be 
his vdxde account of education whidi bad already been treated of 
by Plato in a fuller and more perfect fionn, and therefiare tbat 
be must be supposed to have left that part of the treatise un* 
finished. Tlie same remark ^iplies to other writinga of Aristotle, 
notably to the Poetics. Has Aristotle no more than this to tell ua 
about poetry ?— is the reflection vdiicfa naturally arises in the mind 
ofthe modem reader. But the tompariscm of these two eTampli% 
to which many others might be added,niakes us hesitate in apply- 
ing this fiivourite commonplace of aa .'unfinisbed wofk,' and we 
are led to think that what appears to ma a meagre and imperfect 
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treatment of a subject may have worn a different appearance 
in the age of Aristotle. To plan out a treatise so that every 
part should throw a light upon every other part was a rare 
achievement in ancient Greek literature. At any rate we may 
remark that the Poetics of Aristotle and the last book of the 
Politics^ whether finished or unfinished, perfect or imperfect, have 
exercised a vast influence on all succeeding writers. The truth is 
that unity or completeness was the last quality which an ancient 
writer attained, partly from the dearth of materials, and also from 
the meagreness of thought in the beginnings ofphOosofAy. His 
conceptions were rough-hewn. The original force of them was not 
yet completely subdued by the art of rhetoric ; and when rhetoric 
became the form of Greek literature, the originally disappeared. 






. BOOK VIII. 

• I 

Education should be naiional and should be liberal: two chief 
branches of it^ music and gymnastic : horn leisure should be em- 
flqyed: the effects of music and the mode qf studying it: the lower 
and the higher hinds. 

Every one will admit that education is the chief business of o-i- 
the legislator; and that he has to adapt his citizens to the form of 
government under which they live. They must be all trained 
in virtue; and the training should not be individual or private, but 
ubKc and the same for all. No one of the citizens belongs 
to himself; each of them is a part of the state, and the care of 
each port is inseparable from tlie care of the whole. 

That education should be an afiair of state is denied by no a a. 
one; but mankind are not equally agreed about the things 
to ht taught; obouki edncatioo be inlellectual or moral? should 
the useful in lifis^ or should virtue, or should knowledge of the 
Ugber aoft be our aim? Neitlier are they any more agreed 
about llie means [as indeed might be expected when they differ 
so wkldj about die ends]. Some usefid dungs should be taught, 
but not those vulgar arts which deibnn the body, nor yet those 
pud oocqndoos which absorb and degrade tbe mind. Even die 
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liberal arts should only be carried to a certam extent The object 
too makes a difference; a man will perform a menial office for 
himself or his friends which he would not do for other people (cp. 
vii. 14, § 7). 
o- 8. • Education is commonly divided into four branches, i) reading 
and writing, d) gymnastic exercises, 3) music, to which some add 
a fourth, 4) drawing. Reading, writing, drawing, all have some 
practical purpose, and gynmastics are said to impart courage. 
Music is cultivated in our own day chiefly for the sake of pleasure, 
but was formerly included in education, and rightly. Nature 
demands that we should both work well and use Idsiire well, 
and leisure is better than work. But we ought not to be idle; 
and the question arises — ' How shall we employ our leisure ? * Not 
in mere amusement, clearly. Yet he who works hard must have 
relaxation. Therefore we should at suitable times introduce 
amusements, and they should be the medicines of the soul by 
which we obtain rest This kind of relaxation varies according 
to the habits of individuals ; the pleasure of the best man is the 
best and springs from the best. It is dear, then, that there 
are branches of study which add to the enjoyment of leisure, 
and these are to be valued for their own sake. And music* 
was admitted by our fathers into education, not, like reading and 
writing, on the ground either of necessity or utility, but with a 
view to intellectual enjoyment in leisure. The practical branches 
of education, such as drawings reading, and writiQg,.o(Qght not- ta 
be neglected, but they should be studied with a higher purpose; 
for example, drawing may give the learners a teoae of beauty. 
To be always seeking after the useful does not- become free 
and exalted minds. 

The atmosphere of perplexity and oontrovenf whidi envelopes 
Aristotle's other writings upon Ethics and Politics and is charac- 
teristic of iiis age and school, also sorroimds Us discussion of 
education. He cannot advance a step withoot ■•"^M^g upon 
a dispute. Is education to be moral <Hr infrilcftnali osefiil or 
noble? . Is the received education the best, or are we to sedc for 
a more excellent way?. How te leisure and ivork related to each 
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other ? No distinct answer is given to these questions, which 
are almost immediately superseded by other questions. We are 
still in the stage of enquiry, and have not attained to order and 
light. We gather as the final result that education must be noble 
as well as useful, and that these two are not absolutely divided ; 
for things which are useful may be taught in a spirit which 
ennobles thenu 

The education of the body should precede that of the mind, and o. 4. 
therefore young boys must begin with the trainer and wrestling- 
master. [Here Aristotle diverges from Plato, who thinks that the 
mind must be trained before the body.] But we should avoid the 
error of the Lacedaemonians, who brutalize their children by 
laborious exercises, thinking to make them courageous. They 
forget that education is not directed to any single end, and that 
true courage is always associated with a gentle and noUe 
character. Their system has been a complete failure. There 
was a time when the Lacedaemonians were the first people in 
Hellas; and this pre-eminence they won by their superior training, 
but now that others train, they are beaten both in war and in 
gymnastics. They must be -judged fix>m what they are, not from 
what they have been. That the young should be trained in light 
exercises is a pzinciple generally admitted, but they should not be 
overtasked. The evil of too much early training is proved by the 
example of the Olympic victors, who have rarely gained the prize 
both as men and boys. When boyhood is over, three years should 
be spent in other studies; the period of life which follows may 
then be devoted to hard exercises and strict regimen. Care should 
be taken not to work mind and body at the same time. 



. There are many striking observations scattered up and down in 
the Eighth Book. What can be better than the remark that to be 
always seeking afier the useful does not become free and exalted 
souls? Or that in education habit most go before reason and 
Ifae body before the mmd? Or the idea of noble dangers, and a 
courage to be associated with a gentle and lion-like temper? Or 
the acute remark that the evil of excessive training in^arly life b 
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proved bj the example of the Olympic victors, for not more than 
two or three of them have gained a prize both as boys and men? 
Or the common-sense rule that men oaght not to labour at the 
same time with their minds and with their bodies? 

o. 5. Music is commonly supposed to be learnt either for amuse- 
ment or for the training of the mind and character, or for intellec- 
tual enjoyment in leisure. But learning is a serious business, and 
' therefore music cannot be taught to youth simply as an amuse- 
ment, and the intellectual employment of leisure is only suitable to 
full-grown men. It may be asked why in any case should we 
learn to play and smg ourselves when we can hear professional 
musfcians who sing and play far better ? Like the Lacedaemonians, 
wemaybegood judges of music and yet not performers. Zeusdoes 
not play or sing to the Gods; and no gentleman would play or 
sing [in public] unless he were intoxicated. 

Not to enlarge further on this controversy, we will consider the 
other question : Is muac an amusement, or an instrument of 
training, or an intellectual enjoyment? All men agree that music 
is a solace and refreshment; a noUe pleasure which they may 
enjoy when, engaged in some high pursuit, they would rest by the 
way. And with a view to lelazation, as well as to some further 
good, the young should be tiained in it Yet it may also happen 
that the means may be converted into an end, because tiie end 
contains an element of pleasure^ and so the lower takes theplaoe of 
the higher. Now nrasic is both a solace and a recreation. Andwbo 
can say that, having this use, it may not also have a higher one? 
For it enters into and forms the soul; virtoe and vice are represented 
by mekxly and rhythm, and the feeling axonaed by die imitatkm is 
not far removed from the same feeling about realities. No other 
sensatioDS are expressive of charsctrr equally with those of hearing, 
although objects of sight, such as paintings and statnes, exercise in 
a lesser degree the same power: Each of the modes affects 
the .sod in a peculiar way; the Mixdydian makes men tad 
and grave, — the idaxed hamnonirs dadben and weaken, the Dorian 
compose and strengthen, the mind ; die Phrygian mode inqnes 
passKML Rhydmisi to<^ ba^ ^ character, some of rest, others of 
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motion ; and of the latter some have a more vulgar, others a nobler, 
movement. Seeuig the great power of music, we cannot afford to 
neglect the use of it in education. It is suited to the time 
of youth ; we have in us an affinity to harmonies and rhjrthms 
which makes some philosophers say that the soul is, or contains, 
harmony. 

But the question has not yet been determined i) whether youth o. e. 
should be taught to sing and play themselves or not? Qearly 
their characters will be more influenced if they can play them- 
selves ; they will be better judges of music, and while they are 
growing up, music will be to them what the ratde is to very young 
children, and will keep them out of mischief. But they must not 
continue the study too far into life. A gentleman should not aim 
at acquiring the marvellous execution of the professor of music 
But he should know enough to feel delight in simple and noble 
rhjrthms. 

Musical instruments should be simple and adapted to a simple 
style of music. The flute and the harp must be rejected. The 
flute requires too much skill, and has not a good moral effect ; 
it is too exciting; it also prevents the use of the voice, and is 
therefore an impediment to education. The ancients were right 
in forUdding it, although about the time of the Persian War, when 
a great educational movement arose in Hellas, the flute came into 
fashion. But soon a reaction took place, and the flute, together 
with various oddly-shaped, old-fashioned instruments, was again 
banished. There is truth in the old myth which tells how Athene* 
after inventing the flote^ threw it away, not approving of an instru- 
ment which distorted the features. That was a pleasing fancy of 
ancient mythology* But with still more reason .may the wise 
goddess be supposed to have rejected it because it coimibated 
nodiing to the "^^f^^f, 

Professional music, then, — that is to say, the music which is 
perfoimed in oontests and is ad^>ted to die taste of the audience, 
who are vulgar themsehes and vulgarize the perfiarmen,-— is unsuited 
to education, and shooU therefore be prohibited by us. 

Lastlyi we have to oonsider what mek>dies and rhythms shall be e. 7. 
employed in education. Melodies have been divided into 
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melodies, melodies of action, and inspiring melodies. Accepting 
•these divisions, we further maintain that music should be studied 
with three objects,— r-z) education, 2) purification (of which we 
will explain the meaning when we treat of poetry), 3) intellectual 
enjoyment: . And in education ethical melodies are to be preferred, 
but we may listen to the others. For men are variously affected by 
pity, fear, enthusiasm, and the various melodies corresponding to 
these feelings lighten and deliver, the souL The freeman will 
-desire to hear the nobler sort of melodies at the theatre, but for 
^he amusement of artisans and slaves the lower kinds may be also 
admitted. • Plato in the Republic wishes to retain only the Dorian 
and Phrygian modes, although he rejects the flute, which is to other 
•musical instruments what the Phrygian is to other modes; He is 
.wrong in retaining the Phrygian, which is exciting and emotional % 
he is .'equally wrong in excluding the Lydian, which is better 
adapted to old men and to children of tender years than the 
severer melodies'; and he is inconsistent with himself in keeping 
the Phrygian mode when he rejects the flute. The Dorian is grave 
and manly, and therefore especially suited to education. Two 
principles should be always kept in view. What is possible and 
What is becoming; yet even these are relative to age, the relaxed 
song of the old will naturally differ from the severer strain of youth. 
*These two principles, to which, may be added a third, viz. the 
mean, lie at the foundation of education. . 

. One of the Aristotelian ideaswiiich we have a difficult in trans- 
lating into English words and modes of thought is «x^4 or 4 ^ 
oxttXff ^mftrfy. To us leisure means hardly more than the absence 
of occupation, the necessary alternation of play with worL Bj 
the Greek, ox^ ^"^s^ regarded as tbc.icondition of a gentlemaii. 
In Aristode the notion is still further idea]ised» for be teems to 
regard it as an internal state :in: which the intdiect, free from the 
cares of practical life, energises cnr reposes in the consctoosness of 
itmth. To such an elevation of the soul, music, in which die mind 
through the ear receives the marhemsrical proportions of harmony 
and rhythm, lends the greatest aid Some old Pythagorean feeUog, 
.exaggerated by fiuicy .and traditioii, enters into all this ; but we abo 
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know by experience how, when listening to the tones of the organ, 
strange but undefined thoughts arise in our minds, — we feel better 
than ourselves, and are caught up into a sort of heaven, — and we 
know also that those who have learnt in their youth to play on an 
instrument are much better able to realize the power of music than 
the uninstructed listener, who nevertheless, like the Lacedaemonians, 
may not be a bad judge of the style of music. We agree with 
Aristotle that marvels of execution may very well be dispensed 
with, if simple and noble rhythms are retained. The ancient Greek 
music was devoid of harmony in the modem sense, but the beauty 
of music, as of poetry, lies not only in subtle adjustments of notes 
or words, but much more in simplicity, in purity, in sweetness. 
There was a nearer connexion between poetry and music than 
among ourselves ; for the metre of the words coincided iKith the 
time of the music. The instrument was secondary, not primary; 
the human voice was the dominant or prevailing tone in the per- 
formance. The choric lays of iBschylus or Sophocles were heard 
above the Dorian and Phrygian modes which kept measure with 
them. There was some combination of mind and sense, some 
sweet influence falling melodiously on the ear, and ' finding a way 
to the inner place of the soul ' (Plato), which we fail to conceive. 
And since Greek music can no longer be performed, ' married to 
immortal verse,* with its accompaniments of dance and song, and 
the modes of it are unEuniliar to us and not ennobled by national 
and religious associations, we shall always continue to think that 
the language of the Greeks about music is exaggerated and 
unreal. 
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Bekto- Every state is a community of some kind, and every I. i. 

1252 a.' community is established with a view to some good ; for The state 
mankind always act in order to obtain that which they hi^t 
think good. But, if all communities aim at some good, ^^^^^e 
the state or political community, which is the highest of ^^^ 
all, and which embraces all the rest, aims, and in a 
greater d^ree than any other, at the highest good, 
a Now there is an erroneous opinion * that a statesman, Plato 
king, householder, and master are the same, and that difference 
they differ, not in kind, but only in the number of their h^SSid, 
subjects* For example, the ruler over a few is called ^^^f^^^ 
a master ; over more, the manager of a household ;' over rule as a 
a still laiger number, a statesman or king, as if there were oni^^ 
no difference between a great household and a small ^^s*^- 
state. The distinction which is made between the king 
and the statesman is as follows : When the government 
is personal, the ruler is a king ; when, according to the 
principles of the political science, the citizens rule and 
are ruled in turn, then he is called a statesman. 
S But all this is a mistake; for governments differ in Datitis 
kind, as will be evident^to any one who considers theS^oein' 
matter according to the method^ which has hitherto ^^*^ 
guided us. As in other departments of science, so in ^^JJe *^ 
politics^ the compound should always be resolved into the into its 
simple elements or least parts of the whole. We must 

* Cp. Plato Politicos, 258 e foil i> Cp. c 8. § i. 
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1. I, therefore look at the elements of which the state is com- 
posed, in order that we may see •in what they differ 
from one another, and whether any scientific distinction 
can be drawn between the different kinds of rule*. 
2. He who thus considers things in their first growth and 

origin, whether a state or anything else, will obtain the 
(z) Union clearest view of them. In the first place (i) there a 
fenuOe. ^ must be a union of those who cannot exist without each 
other; for example, of male and female, that the race 
may continue ; and this is a union which is formed, not 
of deliberate purpose, but because, in common with 
other animals and with plants, mankind have a natural 
desire to leave behind them an image of then:iselves. 
(i^Ofnikr And (2) there must be a union of natural ruler, and 
"^•^^ subject, that both may be preserved For he who can 
foresee with liis mind is by nature intended to be lord 
and master, and he who can work with his body is a 
subject, and by nature a slave ; hence master and slave 3 
have the same interest Nature, however^ has distin- 1252b. 
guished between the female and the slave. For she is 
not niggardly, like the smith who fashions the Delphian 
knife for many uses; she makes each thing for a single 
use, and every instrument is best made when intended for 
one and not for many uses. But among barbarians no dis- 4 
tinction is made between women and slaves, because there 
is no natural ruler among them : they are a community 
of slaves, male and female. Wherefore the poets say, — 
' It b meet that Hellenes should rule over t>axbarians^ ;' 

as if they thought that the barbarian and the slave were 

by nature one. 
The£unfl/ Out of these two relationships between man and 5 
stueof woman, naaster and slavey the family first arises, and 
*^*^' Hesiod is right when he says, — 

*Fixst house and wife and an ox for the plougfaV 



* Or, wttib Bemays, Hiowthe diffoent lands of nde differ Ixam 
one another, and .genexally whether any scientific lesok can be at- 
tained about each one of them.' 

y Euripk Iphi;. b Aulid. 1400. • Op. et DL 405. 
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for the ox is the poor man's slave. The family is the I. 2. 
association established by nature for the supply of men's 
every day wants, and the members of it are called by 
Charondas ' companions of the cupboard ' [ipuKriiri/ov^], 
and by Epimenides the Cretan, <* companions of the 
maimer*' [jftoiccivovs]. But when several faniilies are The Tmage 
united, and the association aims at something more than '^*^' 
the supply of daily needs, then comes into existence the 

6 village. And the most natural form of the village 
appears to be that of a colony from the family, com- 
posed of the children and grandchildren, who are said to 
be 'suckled with the same milk.' And this is the reason 
why Hellenic states were originally governed by kings ; 
because the Hellenes were under royal rule before they 
came together, as the barbarians still are. Every family 
is ruled by the eldest, and therefore in the colonies of 
the family the kingly form of government prevailed 

7 because they were of the same blood. As Homer says 
[of the Cyclopes] : — 

'Each one gives law to his children and to his wives V 
For they lived dispersedly, as was the manner in ancient 
times. Wherefore men say that the Gods have a king, 
because they themselves either are or were in ancient 
times under the rule of a king. For they imagine, not 
only the forms of the Gods, but their ways of life to be 
like their own. 

8 When several villages are united in a single commu* The dty 
nity, perfect and large enough to be nearly or quite self- ^?!^ 
sufficing, the state comes into existence, originating in ^'^s''^- 
the bare needs of life, and continuing in existence for the 

sake of a good life. And therefore^ if the earlier forma 

of society are natural, so is the state, for it is the end of 

them, and the [completed] nature is the end. For what 

each thing is when fully developed, we call its naturej (, 

whether we are speaking of a man, a horse, or a family. 

* Or, reading with the old translator (William of Moerbek) Ifuo* 
mhnfovgf 'companions of the hearth.' 
^ Od. ix. 114, quoted by Plato Laws, ill. 680^ and in N.£th.x.9.§ 13. 
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* 

I* 2. Besides, the final cause and end of a thing is the best, 9 

and to be self-sufficing is the end and the best. 1263 a. 

The state Hence it is evident that the state is a creation of nature, 
SSSs?^ and that man is by nature a political animal. And he 
who by nature and not by mere accident is without a 
state, is either above humanity, or below it ; he is the 

'Tribdess, lawless, hearthless one,' 
whom Homer* denounces — ^the outcast who is a lover of 10 
war ; he may be compared to a bird which flies alone. 
BCan, hav- Now the reason why man is more of a political 
^peeJ^ animal than bees or any other gregarious animals is 
J2^^ evident. Nature, as we often say, makes nothing in 
light aiud vain^ and man is the only animal whom she has en- 
by nature dowed with the gift of speech ^ And whereas mere 11 
\Sa^. sound is but an indication of pleasure or paJn, and is • 
therefore found in other animals (for their nature attains 
to the perception of pleasure and pain and the intimation 
of them to one another, and no further), the power of 
speech is intended to set forth the expedient and inex- 
f pedient, and likewise the just and the unjust. And it is a la 
/ characteristic of man that he alone has any sense of good 
I and evil, of just and unjust, and the association of living 
y beings who have this sense makes a family and a state. 
The whd^ Thus the State is by nature clearly prior to the family 
thepart, and to the individual, since the whole is of necessity 13 
£e fiimSy^ prior to the part ; for example^ if the whole body be 
«gwi. destroyed, there wiU be no foot or hand, except in an 
equivocal sense, as we might speak of a stone hand ; for 
when destroyed the hand will be no better. But things 
are defined by their working and power ; and we ought 
. ^ not to say that they are the same when they are no longer 
Jl^ ^r the same, but only that they have the same name. The 14 

< V? proof that the state is a creation of nature and prior to 

^ P the individual is that the indtvidualj when isolated, is not 

'^ ^ self-sufficing; and therefore he is like a part in relation 

\( J to the whole. But he who is unable to live in society, or 

-N^ \ who has no need because he is sufficient for himselfi must 

' II. ix. 63. k Cp. c 8. i 13. • Cp. Vii. 13. S It. 
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15 be either a beast or a god : he is no part of a state. A I. 2. 
social instinct is implanted in all men by nature, and 
yet he who first founded the state was the greatest of 
benefactors. For man, when perfected, is the best of 
animals, but, when separated from law and justice, he 

16 is the worst of all; since armed injustice is the more 
dangerous, and he is equipped at birth with the arms of 
intelligence and with moral qualities which he may use 
for the worst ends. Wherefore, if he have not virtue, he 
is the most unholy and the most savage of animals, and 
the most full of lust and gluttony. But justice is the | 
bond of men in states, and the administration of justice, I 
which is the determination of what is just *, is the prin- \ 
dple of order in political society. 

Seeing then that the state is made up of households, 3* 
before speaking of the state, we must speak of the^^^^ 
1258b. ^management of the household ^ The parts of the>^oi<i- 
household are the persons who compose it, and a com- ^ ^^^^^' 
plete household consists of slaves and freemen. Now 
we should begin by examining everything in its least 
elements ; and the first and least parts of a family are 
master and slave, husband and wife, father and children. 
We have therefore to consider what each of these three 

a relations is and ought to be : — I mean the relation of 
master and servant, of husband and wife, and thirdly of 
parent and child. [I say 70^0x1$ and rccvoirotip-tin}, there 
being no words for the two latter notions which ade- 

3 quately represent them.] And there is another element 
of a household, the so-called art of money-making, which, 
according to somci is identical with household manage* 
ment, according to others, a principal part of it; the 
nature of this art will also li^ve to be con^dered by us. 

Let us first speak of master and slave, looking to the Master 
needs of practical life and also seeking to attain some *^ '^^' 

4 better theory of their relation than exists at present. For 
some are of opinion that the rule of a master is a science, 

* Cp. N. Eth. V. d § 4* 

^ Reading with the MSS. olkovofMif . 
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1. 3. and that the management of a household, and the master- 
ship of slaves, and the political and royal rule, as I was 
saying at the outset*, are all the same. Others afErm 
that the rule of a master over slaves is contrary to 
nature, and that the distinction between slave and free- 
man exists by law only, and not by nature ; and being 
an interference with nature is therefore unjust. 
4. Property is a part of the household, and therefore the 

Property art of acquiring property is a part of the art of managing 
stnxments ' the household ; for no man can live well, or indeed live 
1^^ ^^ at all, unless he be provided with necessaries. And as 
in the arts which have a definite sphere the workers 
must have their own proper instruments for the accom- 
plishment of their work, so it is in the management of 
a household. Now, instruments are of various sorts ; a 
some are living, others lifeless ; in the rudder, the pilot 
of a ship has a lifeless, in the look-out man, a living 
instrument ; for in the arts the servant is a kind of in- 
strument Thus, too, a possession is an instrument for 
maintaining life. And so, in the arrangement of the 
family, a slave is a living possession, and property a 
number of such instruments ; and the servant is him- 
self an instrument, which takes precedence of all other 
The skve instruments. For if every instrument could accom- 3 
iiJInm^u plish its own work, obeying or anticipatii^ the will of 
others, like the statues of Daedalus, or the tripods 
of Hephaestus, whidi, says the poet^ 

'of their own accord entered the assembly of the Gods ;' 

if, in like manner, the shuttle would weave and the plec- 
trum touch the lyre without a hand to guide them, chief 
workmen would not want servants, nor masters slaves. 
Here, however, another distinctibn must be drawn : the in- ^^^ 
stniments commonly so called are instruments of produc- 
tion, whilst a possession is an instrument of action. The 
shuttle^ for example, is not only of use ; but something 

* Plato in Pol. 358 E foU, referred to afaneady in c. i. § 2. 
^ Horn. IL xviii. 376. 
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else is made by it, whereas of a garment or of a bed I. 4. 
there is only the use. Further, as production and action His 
are different in kind, and both require instruments, the ^^'lii^ 
instruments which they employ must likewise differ in^Jj^^^ 

5 kind. But life is action and not production, and therefore ministets. 
the slave is the minister of action [for he ministers to 

his master's life]. Again, a possession is spoken of as a 
part is spoken of; for the part is not only a part of 
something else, but wholly belongs to it ; and this is also 
true of a possession. The master is only the master 
of the slave ; he does not belong to him, whereas the 
slave is not only the slave of his master, but wholly 

6 belongs to him. Hence we see what is the nature and who is the 
office of a slave ; he who is by nature not his own but raJca^ 
another's and yet a man, is by nature a slave; and he 

may be said to belong to another who, being a human 
being, is also a possession. And a possession may be 
defined as an instrument of action, separable from the 
possessor. 

But is there any one thus intended by nature to be a 5* 
slave, and for whom such a condition is expedient and is tbere 
right, or rather is not all slavery a violation of nature ? nature? 






There is no difficulty in answering this question, on 
a grounds both of reason and of fact. For that some 
should rulci and othenjse ruled is a thing, not only ^ 
necessaiyj^^^rnra^^il^tj^frori^ \y^ 

some are marked out for subjection, others for rule. ^ 1^ V 

And whereas there are many kinds both of rulers and ^ ^.tV 

subjects, that rule is the better which is exercised over J^ ' 

better subjects — for example, to rule over men is better t 

3 than to rule over wild beasts. The work is better which 
is executed by better workmen ; and where one man rules 
and another is ruled, they may be said to have a work. 
In all things which form a composite whole and which 
are made up of parts, whether continuous or discrete, a 
distinction between the ruling and the subject element 

4 comes to light. Such a duality exists in living creatures, 
but not in them only; it originates in the constitution of 
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!• 5. the universe ; even in things which have no life, there is 
a ruling principle, as *in musical harmony*. But we are 
Everywhere wandering from the subject. We will, therefore, restrict 
th^^fuie ourselves to the living creature which, in the first place, 
^^^^ consists of soul and body : and of these two, the one is 
andfower, by nature the ruler, and the other the subject But then 5 

of niter and ^ , 

ruled. we must look for the intentions of nature in things which 
retain their nature, and not in things which are corrupted. 
And therefore we must study the man who is in the 
most perfect state both of body and soul, for in him we 
shall see the true relation of the two ; although in bad 
or corrupted natures the body will often appear to rule 1254 b. 
over the soul, because they are in an evil and unnatural 
condition. First then we may observe in living creatures 6 
both a despotical and a constitutional rule ; for the soul 
rules the body with a despotical rule, whereas the intel- 
lect rules the appetites with a constitutional and royal 
rule. And it is clear that the rule of the soul over theT 
body, and of the mind and the rational element over' 
the passionate is natural and expedient; whereas the 
equality of the two or the rule of the inferior is always 
hurtful. The same holds good of animals as well as of 7 
men ; for tame animals have a better nature than wild, 
and all tame animals are better off when they are ruled 
by man ; for then they are preserved. Again, the male 
is by nature superior, and the female inferior ; and the 
one rules, and the other is ruled ; this principle^ of neces- 
sity, extends to all mankind. Where then there is such 8 
a difference as that between soul and body, or between 
men and animals (as in the case of those whose business 
is to use their body, and who can do nothing betterX 
the lower sort are by nature slave s, and it is better forj 
them as for all inferiors that they should be under the! 
rule of a master. For he who can be, ^xA therefore is 9 
another's, and he who participates in reason enough to 
apprehend, but not to have, reason, is a alav^ by Il^t^^e , 
Whereas the lower animals cannot even apprehend 

* Or, 'of harmony [in music].' 
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reason ; they obey their instincts. And indeed the use I. 5. 
made of slaves and of tame animals is not very different: There are 

slaves foy 

for both with their bodies minister to the needs of life, nature and 

10 Nature would like to distinguish between the bodies oi^S^^hSx 
freemen and slaves, making the one strong for servile ^^^^^^^^ 
labour, the other upright, and although useless for such ^"^^ 
services, useful for political life in the arts both of war 

and peace. But this does not hold universally: for 
some slaves have the souls and others have the bodies of 
freemen. And doubtless if men differed from one 
another in the mere forms of their bodies as much as the 
statues of the Gods do from men, all would acknowledge 
that the inferior class should be slaves of the superior. 

11 And if there is a difference in the body, how much more 
in the soul ? but the beauty of the body is seen, whereas 

1255 a. the beauty of the soul is not seen. It is clear, then, that"! | 
some men are by nature free, and others slaves, and that I * 
for these latter slavery is both expedient and right. 

But that those who take the opposite view have in a 6. 
certain way right on their side, may be easily seen. The view 
For the words slavery and slave are used in two senses, is oontnry 
There is a slave or slavery by law as well as by nature. I^J!IiS5, 
The law of which I speak is a sort of convention, ac- 
cording to which whatever is taken in war is supposed to 

a belong to the victors. But this right many jurists im- 
peach, as they would an orator who brought forward an 
unconstitutional measure: they detest the notion that, 
because one man has the power of doing violence and 
is superior in brute strength, another shall be his slave 
and subject. Even among philosophers there is a dif- 

3 ference of opinion. The origin of the dispute, and the Might and 
reason why the alignments cro8% is as follows: Virtue, 
when furnished with means, may be deemed to have the 
greatest power of doing violence : and as superior power 
is only found where there \s superior excellence of some 
kind, power is thought to imply virtue. But does 

4 it likewise imply justice?-— that is the question. And, 
in order to make a distinction between them, some 
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!• 6, assert that justice is benevolence : to which others reply 
that justice is nothing more than the rule of a superior. 
If the two views are regarded as antagonistic and ex- 
clusive [i.e. if the notion that justice is benevolence 
excludes the idea of a just rule of a superior], the alterna- 
tive [viz. that no one should rule over others*] has no 
force or plausibility, because it implies that not even the 
suvery superior in virtue ought to rule, or be master. Some, 5 
fiS^ ^T" clinging, as they think, to a principle of justice (for law 
^"^* and custom are a sort of justice), assume that slavery in 

war is justified by law, but they are not consistent. For 
what if the cause of the war be unjust? No one would 
/ever say that he is a slave who is unworthy to be a 
I slave. Were this the case, men of the highest rank 
I would be slaves and the children of slaves if they or 
\their parents chance to have been taken captive and 
Greek and sold. Wherefore Hellenes do not like to call tiiemselves 6 
***"'^"' slaves, but confine the term to barbarians. Yet, in 
using this language, they really mean the natural slave 
of whom we spoke at first; for it must be admitted 
that some are slaves everywhere^ others nowhere. The 7 
same principle applies to nobility. Hellenes r^ard them- 
selves as noble everywhere, and not only in thdr own 
country, but they deem the baibarians noble only when 
at home, thereby impl3ring that there are two sorts of 
nobility and freedom, the one absolute^ the other relative. 
The Helen of Theodectes says :— 

' Who would presume to call me servant who am on both sides 
spnmg firom the stem of the Gods?' 

What does this mean but that they dbtinguish freedom 8 
and .slavery, noble and humble birth, by the two prin- 
ciples of good and evil ? They think that as men and i3S6h. 
animals b^et men and animals, so from good men a 
good man springs. But this is what natur^ though she 
^ may intend it cannot always accompIisHT " 

We see dien that there is some foundation for this 9 

•CM a. 
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difference of opinion, and that all are not either slaves I. 6. 
by nature or freemen by nature, and also that there is 
in some cases a marked distinction between the two 
classes, rendering it expedient and right for the one to 
be slaves and the others to be masters : the one practis- 
ing obedience, the others exercising the authority which 

10 nature intended them to have. The abuse of this au- 
thority is injurious to both ; for the interests of part and 
whole ^ of body and soul, are the same, and the slave 
is a part of the master, a living but separated part of 
his bodily frame. Where the relation between them is 
natural diey are friends and have a common interest, 
but where it rests merely on law and force the reverse 
is true. 

The previous remarks are quite enough to show that 7. 
the rule of. a master is not a constitutional rule, and The mie of 
therefore that all the different kinds of rule are not, as hold is not 
some affirm, the same with each other ^ For there is ^^!^^ 
one rule exercised over subjects who are by nature free, {J^J^*^ 
another over subjects who are by nature slaves. The Mienoei 
rule of a household is a monarchy, for every house is 
under one head : whereas constitutional rule is a govem- 

a ment of freemen and equals. The master is not called 
a master because he has science, but because he is of a 
certain character, and the same remark applies to the 
slave and the freeman. Still there niay be a science for 
the master and a science for the slave. The science of (i) The 
the slave would be such as the man of Syracuse taught, £?^^ 
who made money by instructing slaves in their ordinary 

3 duties. And such a knowledge may be carried further, 
so as to include cookery and similar menial arts. For 
some duties are of the more necessary^ others of the 
more honourable sort ; as the proverb says, * slave before 

4 slave, master before master.' But all such branches of 
knowledge are servile. There is likewise a science of ^^noe 

•Cp.c.4.f5- 

^ Plato PoUt 358 E foil., referred to already in c 1.(2. 
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the master, which teaches the use of slaves; for the 
master as such is concerned, not with the acquisition, 
but with the use of them. Yet this so-called science is 
not anything great or wonderful; for the master need 
only know how to order that which the slave must know 
how to execute. Hence those who are in a position 5 
which places them above toilj have stewards who attend 
to their households while they occupy themselves with 
philosophy or with politics. But the art of acquiring 
slaves, I mean of justly acquiring them, differs both 
from the art of the master and the art of the slave, being 
a species of hunting or war*. Enough of the distinction 
between master and slave. 

Let us now inquire into property generally, and into 1256) 
the art of money-making, in accordance with our usual 
method [of resolving a whole into its parts ^], for a slave 
has been shown to be a part of property. The first 
question is whether the art of money-making is the same 
with the art of managing a household or a part of it, or 
instrumental to it ; and if the last, whether in the way 
that the art of making shuttles is instrumental to the 
art of weaving, or in the way that the casting of bronze 
is instrumental to the art of the statuary, for they are 
not instrumental in the same way, but the one provides 
tools and the other material ; and by material I mean the % 
substratum out of which any work is made ; thus wool 
is the material of the weaver, bronze of the statuary. 
Now it is easy to see that the art of household manage- 
ment is not identical with the art of money-making, 
for the one uses the material which the other provides. 
And the art which uses household stores can be no other 
than the art of household management There is, how- 
ever, a doubt whether the art of money-making is a part 
of household management or a distinct art. [They 
appear to be connected] ; for the money-maker has to 3 
consider whence money and property can be procured ; 



• Cp. vii. 14. S 31. 
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but there are many sorts of property and wealth : — !• 8. 
there is husbandry and the care and provision of food 
in general ; are these parts of the money-making art 

4 or distinct arts? Again, there are many sorts of food, Why men 
and therefore there are many kinds of lives both ofentid^* 
animals and men; they must all have food, and the^^^^- 
differences in their food have made differences in their 

5 ways of life. For of beasts, some are gr^ranous, others 
are solitary; they live in the way which is best adapted 
to sustain them, accordingly as they are carnivorous or 
herbivorous or omnivorous : and their habits are deter- 
mined for them by nature in such a manner that they 
may obtain with greater facility the food of their choice. 
But, as different individuals have different tastes, the 
same things are not naturally pleasant to all of them ; 
and therefore the lives of carnivorous or herbivorous 

6 animals further differ among themselves. In the lives 

of men too there is a great difference. The laziest are Nomadic 
shepherds, who lead an idle life, and get their sub- 
sistence without trouble from tame animals ; their flocks 
having to wander from place to place in search of pas- 
ture, they are compelled to follow them, cultivating a 

7 sort of living farm. Others support themselves by hunt- Hunting, 
ing, which is of different kinds. Some, for example, are 
pirates, others, who dwell near lakes or marshes or rivers 

or a sea in which there are fish, are fishermen, and 

others live by the pursuit of birds or wild beasts. The Agrieoititre. 

greater number obtain a living from the fruits of the 

8 soil. Such are the modes of subsistence which prevail 
among those *whose industry is employed immediately 
upon the products of nature % and whose food is not 

1256b. acquired by exchange and retail trade — ^there is the 
shepherd, the husbandman, the pirate^ the fisherman, the 
hunter. Some gain a comfortable maintenance out of 
two employments, eking out the deficiencies of one of 
them by another : thus the life of a shepherd may be 

* Or, * whose labour b personal.' 
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L 8. combined with that of a brigand, the life of a farmer 
with that of a hunter. Other modes of life are similarly 9 
combined in any way which the needs of men may re- 
Natnre's quire. Property, in the sense of a bare livelihood, seems 
Sr^Se^ to be given by nature herself to all, both when they are 
See ^e, ^^^ ^"*» ^^^ when they are grown up. For some 10 
animals bring forth^ together with their offspring, so 
much food as will last until they are able to supply 
themselves ; of this the vermiparous or oviparous animals 
are an instance ; and the viviparous animals have up to 
a certain time a supply of food for their young in them- 
selves, which is called milk. In like manner we may 11 
infer that, after the birth of animals, plants exist for 
their sake, and that the other animals exist for the sake 
of man,.the tame for use and food, the wild, if not all, . 
at least the greater part of them, for food, and for the 
provision of clothing and various instruments. Now if la 
nature makes nothing incomplete, and nothing in vain, 
the Inference must be that she has made all animals and 
plants for the sake of man« And so, in one point of 
view, the art of war is a natural art of acquisition, for 
it includes hunting, an art which we ought to practise 
against wild beasts, and against men who, though in- 
tended by nature to be governed, will not submit ; for 
war of such a kind is naturally just ^ 
Thenatiirai Of the art of acquisition then there is one kind ^ which 13 
acqoiiing IS natural and is a part of the management of a house- 
pi^jpoty. i^^i J b^ Either we must suppose the necessaries of life 

to exist previously, or the art of household management 
must provide a store of them for the common use of the 
family or state. They are the elements of true wealth ; 14 
for the amount of property which is needed for a good * 
life is not unlimited, although Solon in one of his poems 
says that 

*No bound to ridies has been fixed for manV 

• Cp. c 7. f 5, and vii. 14. S 3i« 

^ Or, with BOTuiyi, *wiuchby nature i« apart of the managrment 
of a household.' • Bergk, Poet Lyr. Solon, tv. 12. v. 71. 
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But there is a boundary fixed, just as there is in the I. 8. 
15 arts ; for the instruments of any art are never unlimited^ 
either in number or size, and wealth may be defined as 
a number of instruments to be used in a household or 
in a state. And so we see that there is a natural 
art of acquisition which is practised by managers of 
households and by statesmen, and what is the reason 
of this. 

There is another variety of the art of acquisition which 9. 
is commonly and rightly called the art of making money, 1^ &<»- 
1257a. and has in fact suggested the notion that wealth and mode, or 
property have no limit Being nearly . connected with ^^^g. 
the preceding, it is often identified with it But though 
they are not very different, neither are they the same. 
The kind already described is given by nature, the other 
is gained by experience and art 
a Let us begin our discussion of the question with the 
following considerations : — 

Of everything which we possess there are two uses: Vainein 
both belong to the thing as such, but not in the same l^i^m 
manner, for one is the proper, and the other the im- *****"**• 
proper or secondary use ot" it For example, a shoe is 
used for wear, and is used for exchange ; both are uses of 

3 the shoe. He who gives a shoe jn exchange for money 
or food to him who wants one, does indeed use the shoe 
as a shoe, but this is not its proper or primary purpose, 
for a shoe is not made to be an object of barter. The 

4 same may be said of all possessions, for the art of ex- 
change extends to all of them, and it arises at first in a 
natural manner from the circumstance that some have 
too little, others too much. Hence we may infer that 
retail trade is not a natural part of the art of money- 
making ; had it been so, men would have ceased to ex- 

5 change when they had enough. And in the first com- 
munity, which is the family, this art is obviously of no 
use, but only b^^s to be useful when the society in- 
creases. For the members of the family originally had 
all things in common ; in a more divided state of society 
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I. 9. they * still shared in many things^ but they were different * 
things* which they had to give in exchange for what 
they wanted, a kind of barter which is still practised 
among barbarous nations who exchange with one another 6 
the necessaries of life and nothing more ; giving and re- 
ceiving wine, for example, in exchange for com and the 
like. This sort of barter is not part of the money- 
making art and is not contrary to nature, but is needed 
for the satisfaction of men's natural wants. The other 7 
or more complex form of exchange grew out of the 
intenUon simpler. When the inhabitants of one country became 
of mon«y more dependent on those of another, and they imported 
what they needed, and exported the surplus, money 
necessarily came into use. For the various necessaries 8 
of life are not easily carried about, and hence men 
agreed to employ in their dealings with each other 
something which was intrinsically useful and easily ap- 
plicable to the purposes of life, for example, iron, silver, 
and of coin, and the like. Of this the value was at first measured 
by size and weight, but in process of time they put a 
stamp upon it, to save the trouble of weighii^ and to 
mark the value. 
Retail When the use of coin had once been discovered, out of ^^^K 

* *' the barter of necessary articles arose the other art of 
money-making, namely, retail trade ; which was at first 
probably a simple matter, but became more complicated 
as soon as men learned by experience whence and by 
what exchanges the greatest profit might be made. 
Originating in the use of coin, the art of money-making 10 
is generally thought to be chiefly concerned with it, 
and to be the art which produces wealth and money; 
Two views having to consider how they may be accumulated. In- 
^^. deed, wealth is assumed by many to be only a quantity 
of coin, because the art of money-making and retail 
trade are concerned with coiiL OtheiB maintain thatii 
coined money is a mere sham, a thing not natural, 

* Or, more simply, 'shared in many more things.' 
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but conventional only, which would have no value or use I. 9. 
for any of the purposes of daily life if another com- 
modity were substituted by the users. And, indeed, he 
who is rich in coin may often be in want of necessary 
food. But how can that be wealth of which a man may 
have a great abundance and yet perish with hunger, like 
Midas in the fable, whose insatiable prayer turned every- 
thing that was set before him into gold ? 

12 Men seek after a better notion of wealth and of the Distinction 
art of making money than the mere acquisition of coin, natural 
and they are right. For natural wealth and the natural |i^,^^ 
art of money-making are a different thing ; in their true J^^^®" 
form they are part of the management of a household ; 
whereas retail trade is the art of producing wealth, not 

in every way, but by exchange. And it seems to be 
concerned with coin; for coin is the beginning of ex- 

13 change and the measure or limit of it. And there is 
no bound to the wealth which springs from this art of 
money-making ^ As in the art of medicine there is no 

limit to the pursuit of health, and as in the other arts in the am 
there is no limit to the pursuit of their several ends, for are ^li^ 
they aim at accomplishing their ends to the uttermost ; ^*^d^* 
(but of the means there is a limit, for the end is always unHinited : 
the limit), so, too, in this art of money-making there is no making, 
limit of the end, which is wealth of the spurious kind, houwhdid 

14 and the acquisition of money. But the art of household ^^J^ 
management has a limit; the unlimited acquisition of 
money is not its business. And, therefore, in one point 

of view, all wealth must have a limit ; nevertheless, as a 
matter of fact, we find the opposite to be the case ; for all 
money-makers increase their hoard of coin without limit. 
The source of the confusion is the near connexion between 

15 the two kinds of money-making ; in either, the instrument 
[Le. wealth] is the same, although the use is different, and 
so they pass into one another ; for each is a use of the 
same property ^ but with a difference: accumulation is 
Che end in the one case, but there is a further end in the 

* Cp. c 8. f 14- ^ Reading n-^acMf xf^tnu 
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I* 9* other. Hence some persons are led to believe that making 
2^^ money is the object of household management, and the 
«nake whoIe idea of their lives is that they ought either to in- 
end. ^ crease their money without limit, or at any rate hot to 

lose it. The origin of this disposition in men is that they 16 
are intent upon living only, and not upon living well ;l2S8a. 
and, as their desires are unlimited, they also desire that 
the means of gratifying them should be without limit. 
Even those who aim at a good life seek the means of 
obtaining bodily pleasures ; and, since the enjoyment of 
these appears to depend on property, they are absorbed 
in making money : and so there arises the second species 
of money-making. For, as their enjoyment is in excess, 17 
they seek an art which produces the excess of enjoy- 
ment ; and, if they are not able to supply their pleasures 
by the art of money-making, they try other arts, using 
in turn every faculty in a manner contrary to nature. 
The quality of courage, for example, is not intended 
to make money, but to inspire confidence; neither is 
' this the aim of the general's or of the physician's art ; 
but the one aims at victory and the other at health. 
Nevertheless, some men turn every quality or art into 18 
a means of making money; this they conceive to be 
the end, and to the promotion of the end all things must 
contribute. 

Thus, then, we have considered the art of money- 
makii^, which is unnecessary^ and why men want it ; and 
also the necessary art of money-makings which we have 
seen to be different from the other, and to be a natural 
part of the art of managing a household, concerned with 
the provision of food, not, however, like the former kind, 
unlimited, but having a limit. 
lO. And we have found the answer to our original ques- 

tion ^ Whether the art of money-making is the business 
of the manager of a household and of the statesman or 
not their business? — viz. that it is an art which is presup- 
posed by them. For poUtical science does not make 

• Cp. c 8. 4 I. 
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men, but takes them from nature and uses them ; and I. lo^ 
nature provides them with food from the element of Relation of 
earth, air, or sea. At this stage begins the duty of the makmg to 
manager of a household, who has to order the things ho^J^c^d 
a which nature supplies ; — he may be compared to the ^^f*^ 
weaver who has not to make but to use wool, and to 
know what sort of wool is good and serviceable or bad 
and unserviceable. Were this otherwise, it would be 
difficult to see why the art of money-making is a part of 
the management of a household and the art of medicine 
not ; for surely the members of a household must have 
health just as they must have life or any other necessary. 

3 And as from one point of view the master of the house 
and the ruler of the state have to consider about health, 
from another point of view not they but the physician \ 
so in one way tl^e art of household management, in 
another way the subordinate art, has to consider about 
money. But, strictly speaking, as I have already said, 
the means of life must be provided beforehand by 
nature ; for the business of nature is to furnish food to 
that which is bom, and the food of the offspring always 

4 remains over in the parent ^ Wherefore the art of making 
money out of fruits and animals is always natural. 

Of the two sorts of money-making one, as I have just 
said, is a part of household management, the other is 
retail trade : the former necessary and honourable, the Retail 
1258b. latter a kind of exchange which is justly censured ; for it 
i^ unnatural, and a mode by which men gain from one 
another. The most hated sort, and with the greatest 
reason, is usury, which makes a gain out of money itself, Usmy the 

5 and not from the natural use of it For money was in- money £ 
tended to be used in exchange, but not to increase at ^^^"^^ 
interest. And this term usury .[r Jico; ], which means the 
birth of money from money, is applied to the breeding 
of money because the offspring resembles the parent 
Wherefore of all modes of making money this is the 
most unnatural. 

* Cp. c. 8. S io> 
c % 
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Enough has been said about the theory of money- 
making; we will now proceed to the practical part. 
*The discussion of such matters is not unworthy of philo- 
sophy, but to be engaged in them practically is illiberal 
and irksome*. The useful parts of money- making are, 
first, the knowledge of live-stock, — ^which are most profit- 
able, and where, and how,— as, for example, what sort of 
horses or sheep or oxen or any other animals are most 
likely to give a return. A man ought to know which of i 
these pay better than others, and which pay best in par- 
ticular places, for some do better in one place and some 
in another. Secondly, husbandry, which may be either 
tillage or planting, and the keeping of bees aiid of fish, 
or fowl, or of any animals which may be useful to man. 
These are the divisions of the true or proper art of 3 
money-making and come first. Of the other, which con- 
sists in exchange, the first and most important division 
is commerce (of which there are three kinds — com- 
merce by sea, commerce by land, selling in shops — these 
again differing as they are safer or more profitable), the 
second is usury, the third, service for hire — of this, one 4 
kind is employed in the mechanical arts, the other in 
unskilled and bodily labour. There is still a third sort 
of money-making intermediate between this and the first 
or natural mode which is partly natural, but is also 
concerned with exchange of the fruits and other products 
of the earth. Some of these latter, although they bear 
no fruitj are nevertheless profitable ; for example, wood 
and minerals. The art of mining, by which minerals arc 5 
obtained, has many branches, for there are various kinds 
of tlungs dug out of the earth. Of the several divisions 
of money-making I now speak generally; a minute 
consideration of them might be useful in practice, but it 
would be tiresome to dwell upon them at greater length 
now. 

Those occupations are most truly arts in iT^ch there 6 

* Or,* We are free to speculate about them, but in practice we are 
limited by drcnmstanoes.' (Bemays.) 
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is the least element of chance ; they are the meanest 1. 1 1. 
in which the body is most deteriorated, the most 
servile in which there is the greatest use of the body, 
and the most illiberal in which there is the least need 
of excellence. 

7 Works have been written upon these subjects by Works on 
various p'fersons ; for example, by Chares the Parian, and subj^^ 
Apollodorus the Lemnian, who have treated of Tillage 

1269a. and Planting, while others have treated of other branches; 
any one who cares for such matters may refer to their 
writings. It would be well also to collect the scattered 
stories of the ways in which individuals have succeeded in 

8 amassing a fortune ; for all this is useful to persons who 

value the art of making money. There is the anecdote stonr about 
of Thales the Milesian and his financial device, which Howapbi- 
involves a principle of universal application, but b attri- ^2*^^ 
buted to him on account of his reputation for wisdom. »fortimc. 

9 He was reproached for his poverty, which was supposed 
to show that philosophy was of no use. According to 
the story, he knew by his skill in the stars while it was 
yet winter that there would be a great harvest of olives 
in the coming year ; so, having a little money, he gave 
deposits for the use of all the olive-presses in Chios and 
Miletus, which he hired at a low price because no one 
bid against him. When the harvest-time came, and many 
wanted them all at once and of a sudden, he let them 
out at any rate which he pleased, and made a quantity 
of money. Thus he showed the world that philosophers 
can easily be rich if they like, but that their ambition 

10 is of another sort. He is supposed to have given a 
striking proof of his wisdom, but, as I was saying, his 
device for getting money is of universal application, and 

is nothing but the creation of a monopoly. It is an art Monopoij. 
often practised by cities when they are in want of money; 
they make a monopoly of provisions. 

11 There was a man of Sicily, who, having money de- Story about 
posited with him, bought up all the iron from theironsi^^^ 
mines ; afteru'ards, when the merchants from their various 
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•I. II. markets came to buy, he was the only seller, and with- 
out much increasing the price he gained aoo per cent. 
Which when Dionysius heard, he told him that he might la 
take away his money, but that he must not remain at 
Syracuse, for he thought that the man had discovered 
a way of making money which was injurious to his own 
interests. He had the same idea • as Thales ; they both 
contrived to create a monopoly for themselves. And 13 
statesmen ought to know these things ; for a state is 
Monopoly often as much in want of money and of such devices for 
fi^oe. obtaining it as a household, or even more so ; hence 
some public men devote themselves entirely to finance. 
12* ' Of household management we have seen^ that there 
Different are three parts — one is the rule of a master over slaves, 
n^e within which has been discussed already ^ another of a father, 
£SdT*^ and the third of a husband. A husband and father rules 
(i) rale of over wife and children, both free, but the rule differs, 

master over 

slaves ; the rule over his children being a royal, over his wife a 1269b. 
cmr chu- ^ constitutional rule. For although there may be excep- 
fsfof'hus- ^^^'^^ ^® ^^ order of nature, the male is by nature 
band over fitter for Command than the female, just as the elder 
and full-grown is superior to the younger and more 
immature. But in most constitutional states the citizens s 
rule and are ruled by turns, for the idea of a con- 
stitutional state implies that the natures of the citi- 
zens are equal, and do not differ at all \ Nevertheless, 
when one rules and the other is ruled we endeavour to 
create a difference of outward forms and names and titles 
of respect, which may be illustrated by the sayii^ of 
Amasis about his foot-pan *• The relation of the male 3 
to the female is of this kind, but there the inequality 
is permanent. The rule of a father over his childf^n 
is royal, for he receives both love and the respect due 
to age, exercising a kind of royal power. And therefore 
Homer has appropriately called 2^s 'father of Gods 
and men,* because he is the king of them alL For a king 

* Reading cvp9iui with Bemays. ^Cp.c3.4i. •Cp.cj-^. 
^ Cp.ii. 2.46; ill. 17.44. * Herod. ii.i72,and note on this passage. 
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is the natural superior of his subjects, but he should be 1. 12. 
of the same kin or kind with them, and such is the rela- 
tion of elder and younger, of father and son. 

Thus it is clear that household management attends 13. 
more to men than to the acquisition of inanimate things, 
and to human excellence more than to the excellence 
of property which we call wealth, and to the virtue of 
a freemen more than to the virtue of slaves. A question Has a sUve 
may indeed be raised, whether there is any excellence at ^ 
all in a slave beyond merely instrumental and ministerial 
qualities — whether he can ha^^^c virtues of temperance, 
courage, justice, and thejike ; or whether slaves possess 
only bodily and ministerial qualities. And, whichever 

3 way we answer the question, a difficulty arises ; for, if 
they have virtue, in what will they differ from freemen? 
On the other hand, since they are men and share 
in reason, it seems absurd to say that they have no 
>artue. A similar question may be raised about women How far 
and children, whether they too have virtues: ought women and 
a woman to be temperate and brave and just^ and is ^^^ 

a child to be called temperate, and intemperate, or not ? 

4 So in general we may ask about the natural ruler, and the The virtues 
natural subject, whether they have the same or different suMe^^^ 
virtues. For a noble nature is equally required in both, <*™«»l 
but if so, why should one of them always rule, and the 

other always be ruled? Nor can we say that this is 
a question of degree, for the difference between ruler and 
subject is a difference of kind, and therefore not of 
degree I yet how strange is the supposition that the 
one ought, and that the other ought not, to have 

B virtue I For if the ruler is intemperate and unjust, how 

l2eo«.can he rule well? if the subject, how can he obey 

well? If he be licentious and cowardly, he will certainly 

not do his duty. It is evident, therefore, that both of 

them must have a share of virtue, but varying according 

6 to their various natures. And this is at once indicated Ptvchoiogi. 
by the soul, in which one part naturally rules, and the p*'*''^* 
other is subject, and the virtue of the ruler we maintain 
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1. 13. to be different from that of the subject;— the one being 
the virtue of the rational, and the other of the irrational 
part. Now, it is obvious that the same principle applies 
generally, and therefore almost all things rule and are 
ruled according to nature. But the kind of rule differs ; 7 
— the freeman rules over the slave after another manner 
from that in which the male rules over the female, or 
the man over the child ; although the parts of the soul 
are present in all of them, they are present in different 
d^rees. For the slave has no deliberative faculty at all ; 
the woman has, but it is * without authority*, and the 
child has, but it is immature. So it must necessarily be 8 
with the moral virtues also ; all may be supposed to 
partake of them, but only in such manner and degree 
as is required by each for the fulfilment of his duty. 
Different Hence the ruler ought to have moral virtue in perfection^ 
virtoeT ^ for his duty is entirely that of a master artificer, and the 
master artificer is reason ; the subjects, on the other 
hand, require only that measure of virtue which is proper 
to each of them. Clearly, then, moral virtue belongs to 9 
Plato criti- all of them ; but the temperance of a man and of a 
woman, or the courage and justice of a man and of a 
woman, are not, as Socrates maintained ^ the same ; the 
courage of a man is shown in commanding, of a woman 
in obeying. And this holds of all other virtues, as 10 
will be more clearly seen if we look at them in detail, 
for those who say generally that virtue consists in a 
good disposition of the soul, or in doing rightly, or the 
like, only deceive themselves. Far better than such 
definitions is their mode of speaking, who, like Gorgias^ 
enumerate the virtues. All classes must be deemed to 11 
have their special attributes ; as the poet says of women, 

'Silence is a woman's glory V 

but this is not equally the glory of man. The child is im- 
perfect, and therefore obviously his virtue is not relative 

* Or, with Bernays, Mncondusiv^' ^ Plato Meno, 71-73. 

• Soph. Aj. 293. 
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to himself alone, but to the perfect man and to his 1. 14. 
13 teacher*, and in like manner the virtue of the slave is 
relative to a master. Now we determined that a slave 
is useful for the wants of life, and therefore he will obvi- 
ously require only so much virtue as will prevent him 
from failing in his duty through cowardice and intem- 
perance. Some one will ask whether, if what we are Has the 
saying is true, virtue will not be required also in the virtue? 
artisans, for they often fail in their work through mis- 

13 conduct? But is there not a great difference in the two 
cases? For the slave shares in his master's life; the 
artisan is less closely connected with him, and only 
attains excellence in proportion as he becomes a slave, 

[i.e. is under the direction of a master]. The meaner Mechanic 
I260b.sort of mechanic has a special and separate slavery; and 
whereas the slave exists by nature, not so the 3hoemaker 

14 or other artisan; It is manifest, then, that the master 
ought to be the source of excellence in the slave ; but 
not merely because he possesses the art which trains 

him in his duties**. Wherefore they are mistaken whoPUtocnii- 
forbid us to converse with slaves and say that we should 
employ command only^ for slaves stand even more in 
need of admonition than children. 

15 The relations of husband and wife, parent and child, Virtues in 
their several virtues, what in their intercourse with one idaUons. 
another is good, and what b evil, and how we may 
pursue the good and escape the evil, will have to be dis- 
cussed when we speak of the different forms of govern- 
ment. For, inasmuch as every family is a part of a state, 

and these relationships are the parts of a family, the 
virtue of the part must have r^[ard to the virtue of the 
whole. And therefore women and children must be 
tradned by education with an eye to the stated if the 
virtues of either of them are supposed to make any 
difference in the virtues of the state. And they must 

16 make a difference : for the children grow up to be 

> * His fiither who guides him ' (Bemays). ^ Cp. c. 7. ( 4. 

« Plato Laws, vi. 777. * Cp. v. 9. § 11-15 J viii. i. § i. 
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1. 14« citizens, and half the free persons in a state are 
women *. 

Of these matters, enough has been said; of what 
remains^ let us speak at another time. Regarding, then, 
our present enquiry as complete, we mil make a new 
beginning. And, first, let us examine the various theories 
of a perfect state. 

* Plato Laws, vL 781 B. 
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Our purpose is to consider what form of political 11. i. 
community is best of all for those who are most able 5?**?"? ^^ 

^ examining^ 

to realise their ideal of life. We must therefore examine niodei 

foriDS of 

not only this but other constitutions, both such as government 
actually exist in well-governed states, and any theoretical 1^. ^ 
forms which are held in esteem ; that what is good and 
useful may be brought to light And let no one suppose 
that in seeking for something beyond them *we at all 
want to philosophise at the expense of truth* ; we only 
undertake this enquiry because all the constitutions with 
which we are acquainted are faulty. 

a We will begin with the natural banning of the subject. What 
Three alternatives are conceivable: The members of a common in 
state must either have (i) all things or (2) nothing in Th^io^cai 
common, or (3) some things in common and some not. «iten»iives. 
That they should have nothing in common is clearly 
impossible, for the state is a community, and must at 
1261 a. any rate have a common place--one city will be in one 
place, and the citizens are those who share in that one 

3 city. But should a well-ordered state have all things, The com- 
as far as may be, in common, or some only and not nato!™ ^ 
others? For the citizens might conceivably have wives 
and children and property in common, as Socrates pro- 
poses ia the Republic of Plato ^ Which is better, our 
present condition, or the proposed new order of society ? 

There are many difficulties in the community of 2. 
women. And the principle on which Socrates rests the ^S^ 
necessity of such an institution does not appear to be womeii. 
established by his arguments. The end which he ascribes 

* Or, as Bemays, taking nwfrm with o^^^vBm /SouXofMiwr, * we 
are anxious to make a sophistical display at any cost' 
^ Rep. V. 457 c. 
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II. 2. to the state, taken literally, is impossible, and how we 
wongin^ are to interpret it is nowhere precisely stated. I am a 
making the speaking of the premiss from which the argument of 
unity the Socrates proceeds, ' that the greater the unity of the 
^^^ state the better/ Is it not obvious that a state may at 
length attain such a degree of unity as to be no longer a 
state ? — since the nature of a state is to be a plurality, and 
in tending to greater unity, from being a state, it becomes 
a family, and from being a family, an individual ; for the 
family may be said to be more one than the state^ and 
the individual than the family. So that we ought not to 
attain this greatest unity even if we could, for it would be 
The state is the destruction of the state. Again, a state is not made 3 
di£fei2^. up only of so many men, but of different kinds of men ; 
for similars do not constitute a state. It is not like a 
military alliance, of which the usefulness depends upon 
its quantity even where there is no difference in quality. 
For in that mutual protection is the end aimed at ;^nd 
the question is the same as about the scales of a balance : 
which is the heavier ? 
A state. In like manner, a state differs from a nation ; for in 

natioo, is a nation the people are not * distributed into villages, but 
ofd^vnt liv^ scattered about, like the Arcadians* ; whereas in a 
•**"■*"" • state the elements out of which the unity is to be formed 
differ in kind. Wherefore the prindple of compensation ^ 4 
as I have already remarked in the Ethics % is the sal- 
and free- vation of States. And among freemen and equals this 
p^SS^rvcd is a prindple which must be maintained, for they cannot 
tot^iange ^" ^^^ together, but must change at the end of a year 
or them, or some other period of time or in some order of suc- 
cession. The result is that upon this plan they all 5 
govern ; [but the manner of government is] just as if 
shoemakers and carpenters were to exchange their occu- 
pations, and the same persons did not always continue 
shoemakers and carpenters. And it is dearly better 6 



* Or, 'dispersed in villageS| but are in the condition of the 
Arcadians.' 
^ Or, 'reciprocal proportion.' < N. Eth. v. S. 4 6. 
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that, as in business, so also in politics there should be II. 2. 
continuance of the same persons where this is possible. 
1261b. But where this is not possible by reason of the natural 
equality of the citizens, and it would be unjust that any 
one should be excluded from the government (whether 
to govern be a good thing or a bad*), then it is better, 
instead of all holding power, to adopt a principle of rota- 
tion, equals giving place to equals, as the original rulers 

7 gave place to them ^. Thus the one party rule and the 
others are ruled in turn, as if they were no longer the 
same persons. In like manner there is a variety in the 
offices held by them. Hence it is evident that a city Excessive 
is not by nature one in that sense which some persons )!^n^iie 
affirm ; and that what is said to be the greatest good ****** 
of cities is in reality their destruction ; but surely the 

good of things must be that which preserves them^. 

8 Again, in another point of view, this extreme unification 
of the state is clearly not good ; for a family is more 
self-sufficing than an individual, and a city than a family, 
and a city only comes into being when the community is 
large enough to be self-sufficing. If then self-sufficiency 
is to be desired, the lesser d^;ree of unity is more de- 
sirable than the greater. 

But, even supposing that it were best for the com- 3. 
munity to have the greatest d^^ree of unity, this unity (») 9°™"^, 
is by no means proved to follow from the fact ' of all not be the 
men saying ^ mine " and ^ not mine " at the same instant wi^ unity 
of time,' which, according to Socrates ^ is the sign of ^j^^***' 
a perfect unity in a state. For the word * all ' is ambiguous. 
If the meaning be that every individual says * mine ' and 
^ not mine ' at the same time, then perhaps the result at 
which Socrates aims may be in some dq^ree accom- 
plished ; each man will call the same person his own son 
and his own wife, and so of his property and of all that 
belongs to him. This, however, is not the way in which 
people would speak who had their wives and children in 

• Cp. PI. Rep. L 345-d ^ Cp. 1. 12. § 2 ; iii. 17. § 4. 

• Cp. PL Rep. i. 352. * PI. Rep. v. 462 c 
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better. 



common ; they would say ' all * but not ' each.* In like 3 
manner their property would be described as belonging 
to them, not severally but collectively. There is an 
obvious fallacy in the term * all ' : like some other words, 
* both/ * odd/ * even/ it is ambiguous, and in argument 
becomes a source of logical puzzles. That all persons 
call the same thing mine in the sense in which each does 
so may be a fine thing, but it is impracticable ; or if the 
words are taken in the other sense [i.e. the sense which 
distinguishes 'all' from 'each'], such an unity in no way 
conduces to harmony. And there is another objection 4 
to the proposaL For that which is common to the 
greatest number has the least care bestowed upon it 
Every one thinks chiefly of his own, hardly at all of the 
common interest ; and only when he is himself concerned 
as an individual. For besides other considerations, every- 
body is more inclined to n^lect the duty which he expects 
another to fulfil ; as in families many attendants are often 
less useful than a few. Each citizen will have a thousand 5 
sons who will not be his sons individually^ but anybody 
will be equally the son of anybody, and will therefore bei2fi2a. 
neglected by all alike. Further, upon this principle, 
every one will call another * mine* or ' not mine* accord- 
ing as he is prosperous or the reverse; — ^however small a 
fraction he may be of the whole number, he will say of 
every individual of the thousand, or whatever be the 
number of the city^ 'such an one is mine,' 'such an one 
his'; and even about this he will not be positive; for 
it is impossible to know who chanced to have a child, or 
whether, if one came into existence, it has survived. But 6 
which is better — to be able to say ' mine ' about every 
one of the two thousand or the ten thousand citizens, or 
to use the word ' mine ' in the ordinary and more re- 
stricted sense ? For usually the same person is called by 7 
one man his son whom another calls his brother or cousin 
or kinsman or blood-relation or connexion by marriage 
either of himself or of some relation of his, and these 
relationships he distinguishes from the tie which binds 
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him to his tribe or ward; and how much better is it to be II. 3. 
the real cousin of somebody than to be a son after Plato's 

8 fashion! Nor is there any way of preventing brothers The real 
and children and fathers and mothers from sometimes ^i^Mn ^ 
recognizing one another ; for children are bom like their ^JjJred. 
parents^ and they will necessarily be finding indications of 

9 their relationship to one another. Geographers declare 
such to be the fact; they say that in Upper Libya, where 
the women are common, nevertheless the children who 
are bom are assigned to their respective fathers on the 
ground of their likeness ^ And some women, like the 
females of other animals — for example mares and cows 
— have a strong tendency to produce offspring resem- 
bling their parents, as was the case with the Pharsalian 
mare called Dicaea (the Just) ^ 

Other evils, against which it is not easy for the authors 4. 
of such a community to guard, will be assaults ^^nd^^^^^ 
homicides^ voluntary as well as involuntaiy, quarrels and ment. 
slanders, all which are most unholy acts when committed 
against fathers and mothers and near relations, but not 
equally unholy when there is no relationship. Moreover, 
they are much more likely to occur if the relationship is 
unknown, and, when they have occurred, the customary 
a expiations of them cannot be made. Again, how 
strange it is that Socrates, after having made the children 
common, should hinder lovers from carnal intercourse 
only, but should permit familiarities between father and 
son or between brother and brother, than which nothing 
can be more unseemly, since even without them^ love 

3 of this sort is improper. How strange, too, to forbid 
intercourse for no other reason than the violence of the 
pleasure, as though the relationship of father and son 
or of brothers with one another made no difference. 

4 This community of wives and children seems better Comnraii- 
suited to the husbandmen than to the guardians, for if ofmkT^ 

1262b. they have wives and children in common, they will be 
bound to one another by weaker ties, as a subject class 

^ * Cp. Herod, iv. i8a ^ Cp. Hist. Anim. vii. 6, p. 586 a. 13. 
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II. 4* should be, and they will remain obedient and not rebel *. 

In a word, the result of such a law would be just the 5 

opposite of that which good laws ought to have, and the 

intention of Socrates in making these regulations about 

women and children would defeat itself. For friendship 6 

we believe to be the g^reatest good of states ^ and the 

preservative of them against revolutions ; neither is 

there anything which Socrates so greatly lauds as the 

unity of the state which he and all the world declare to 

Instead of be Created by friendship. But the unity which he com- 

strpying mends® would be like that of the lovers in the Sympo- 

""^ sium \ who, as Aristophanes says, desire to grow togetiier 

in the excess of their affection, and from being two to 

become one, in which case one or both would certainly 7 

perish. Whereas [the very opposite will really happen ;] 

in a state having women and children common, love will be 

there win watery; and the father will certainly not say * my son,' or 

fhendsbip. the son ' my father^' As a little sweet wine mii^led with 8 

a great deal of water is imperceptible in the mixture, so, in 

this sort of community, the idea of relationship which is 

based upon these names will be lost ; there is no reason 

why the so-called father should care about the son, or 

the son about the father, or brothers about one another. 

Of the two qualities which chiefly inspire regard and 9 

aflection — ^that a thing is your own and that you love it 

—neither can exist in sudi a state as this. 

Difficnitks Again, the transfer of children as soon as they are 

fer of bom from the rank of husbandmen or of artisans to that 

from^ o^ guardians, and from the rank of guardians into a 

anoite l<>v^ rank', will be very difiicult to arrange ; the givers 

or transferrers cannot but know whom they are giving 

and transferring, and to whom* And the previously men- 10 

tioned evils, sudi as assaults, unlawful loves, homicides, 

will happen more often amongst those who are transferred 

to the lower classes, or who have a place assigned to 

them among the guardians ; for they will no longer call 

• Cp. vii. la § 13. ^ Cp. N. Eth. vtil i. f 4. • Cp. c 3. 
' Symp. 189-193. * Cp. c 3* ' Re^ liL 41$* 
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the members of any other class brothers, and children, II. 4. 
and fathers, and mothers, and will hot, therefore, be 
afraid of committing any crimes by reason of consan- 
gruinity. Touching the community of wives and children, 
let this be our conclusion. 

Next let us consider what should be our arrangements 5* 
about property : should the citizens of the perfect state Should pro^ 
9 have their possessions in common or not? This ques-^Mnmon? 
tion may be discussed separately from the enactments 
1263a. about women and children. Even supposing that the 
women and children belong to individuals, according to 
the custom which is at present universal, may there not 
be an advantage in having and using possessions in 
common? Three cases are possible: (i) the soil may Possible 
be appropriated, but the produce may be thrown for con- ^m<m 
sumption into the common stock ; and this is the practice p^p^^* 
of some nations. Or (2), the soil may be common, and may 
be cultivated in common, but the produce divided among 
individuals for their private use; this is a form of common 
property which is said to exist among certain barbarians. 
Or (3), the soil and the produce may be alike common. 

3 When the husbandmen are not the owners, the case Difficulties, 
will be different and easier to deal with ; but when they 

till the ground themselves the question of ownership 
will give a world of trouble. If they do not share 
equally in enjoyments and toils, those who labour much 
and get little will necessarily complain of those who 

4 labour little and receive or consume much. There is 
always a difficulty in men living together and having 
things in common, but especially in their having common 
property. The partnerships of fellow-travellers are an 
example to the point ; for they generally fall out by the 
way and quarrel about any trifle which turns up. So with 
servants: we are most liable to take offence at those with 
whom we most frequently come into contact in daily life. 

5 These are only some of the disadvantages which 
attend the community of property ; the present arrange- 
ment, if improved as it might be by good customs and 

VOL. I. D 
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II. 5« laws, would be far better, and would have the advantages 

Better of both svstems. Property should be in a certain sense 

session and common, but, as a general rule, pnvate ; for^ when every 6 

us^ ^ one has a distinct interest ^ men will not complain of 

one another, and they will make more progress, because 

every one will be attending to his own business. And 

yet among the good, and in respect of us^ * Friends,' 

as the proverb says, 'will have all. things common V 

Even now there are traces of such a principle, showing 

that it is not impracticable, but, in well-ordered states, 

exists already to a certain extent and may be carried 

further. For, although eveiy man has his own property, 7 

some things he will place at the disposal of his friends, 

DhmntkNi while of others he shares the use with them. The Lace- 

Spaiia. daemonians, for example, use one another's slaves, and 

horses, and dogs, as if they were their own ; and when 

they happen to be in the country, they appropriate in 

the fields whatever provisions they want It is dearly 8 

better that property should be private, but the use of it 

common ; and the special business of the legislator is to 

create in men this benevolent disposition. Again, how 

T he magic immeasurably greater is the pleasure, when a man feels 

o property. ^ ^^ ^^ y^^ yg own; for the lovc of self® is a feeling im- 1268b. 

planted by nature and not given in vain, although selfish- 
ness is rightly censured ; this, however, is not the mere 9 
love of self, but the love of self in excess, like the miser's 
love of money ; for all, or almost all, men love money, 
and other such objects in a measure. And further^ there 
is the greatest pleasure in doing a kindness or service 
to friends or guests or companions, which can only be 
rendered when a man has private property. The advan- 10 
Com mm- tage IS lost by the excessive unification of the state^Two 
thettro**^ virtues are annihilated in such a state : first, temperance 
j£^^ towards women (for it is an honourable action to abstain 
^oAUxoDr ixovci another's wife for temperance sake); secondly, 
liberality in the matter of property. No one, when 
men have all things in common, will any longer set an 

• Cp. Rep.iL374. ^ Cp. Rep.iv.424 a. • Cp^ N.Eth. ix. 8. ( 6. 
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example of liberality or do any liberal action ; for II. 5. 
liberality consists in the use which is made of property*. 

II Such legislation may have a specious appearance of The 
benevolence ; men readily listen to it, and are easily nS*of*" 
induced to believe that in some wonderful manner every- ^^^J^p 
body will become everybody's friend, especially when 
some one^ is heard denouncing the evils now existing in 
states, suits about contracts, convictions for perjury, 
flatteries of rich men and the like, which are said to 

la arise out of the possession of private property. These The real 
evils, however, are due to a very different cause — ^the existing 
wickedness of human nature. Indeed, we see that there ^^^^^^ 
is much more quarrelling among those who have ^KSlSid. 
things in common, though there are not many of them noioroiai. 
when compared with the vast numbers who have private 
property, 

13 Again, we oi:^ht to reckon, not only the evils from 
which the citizens will be saved, but also the advantages 
which they will lose. The life which they are to lead 
appears to be quite impracticable. The error of Socrates Plato's &]m 
must be attributed to the false notion of unity from unity. 

14 which he starts. Unity there should be, both of the 
family and of the state, but in some respects only. For 
there is a point at which a state may attain such a d^^ee 
of unity as to be no longer a state, or at which, without 
actually ceasing to exist, it will become an inferior 
atate, like harmony passing into unison, or rhythm 

15 which has been reduced to a single foot The state^ as 

I was saying, is a plurality % which should be united and Tbe tme 
made into a community by education ; and it is strange oniybe^ 
that the author of a system of education which he thinks f^^^y^ 
mil make the state virtuous, should expect to improve 
his citizens by regulations of this sort, and not by philo- 
sophy or by customs and laws, like those which prevail 
at Sparta and Crete respecting common meals^ whereby 
lS6ia.the lq[islator has [to a certain dq^ree] made property 

16 common. Let us remember that we should not dis- 

» Cp. N. Eth. iv. I. J I . * Rep. v. 464, 465. • Cp. c. 2. S 2. 

D2 
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II. 5. r^rard the experience of ages ; in the multitude of years 
^^^^ these things, if they were good, would certainly not have 
SSirt*** been unknown; for almost everything has been found 
°^" out, although sometimes they are not put t<^ether ; in 

other cases men do not use the knowledge which they 
have. Great light would be thrown on this subject if we 17 
could see such a form of government in the actual process 
of construction; for the legislator could not form a 
state at all without distributing and dividing the citizens 
into associations for common meals, and into phratries 
and tribes. But all this legislation ends only in for- 
bidding agriculture to the guardians, a prohibition which 
the Lacedaemonians try to enforce already. 
DUBcoities. Again, Socrates has not said, nor is it easy to decide, 18 

what in such a community will be the general form of 
Howaboot the state. The citizens who are not guardians are the 
pendent majority, and about them nothing has been determined : 
^^'^^are the husbandmen, too, to have their property in 
educated common ? Or, besides the common land which he tills, 

and to ha^e 

wives in IS each individual to have his own r and are their wives 
****"*"** and children to be individual or common? If, like the 19 
guardians^ they are to have all things in common, in 
what do they differ from them, or what will they gain 
by submitting to their government? Or, upon what 
principle would they submit^ unless indeed the govem-- 
ing dass adopt the ingenious policy of the Cretans, who 
give their slaves the same institutions as their own, but 
foH^id them gymnastic exercises and the possession of 
If not, there arms. If, on the other hand, the inferior classes areao 
ff Ji^iT^ to be like other cities in respect of marriage and pro- 
perty, what will be the form of the community ? Must, 
it not contain two states in one% each hostile to the 
other ? ^ One class will consist of the guardians, who are 
a sort of watchmen ; another, of the husbandmen, and 

* Cp. Rq>. iv. 423 s. 

^ Or (with Beniays), 'He makes the guardians into a mere oc- 
cupying garrison, while the husbandmen and artisans and the test 
are the real dttxens ;' see note. 
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31 there will be the artisans and the other citizens ^ But 11. 5. 
[if so] the suits and quarrels, and all the evils which 
Socrates affirms* to exist in other states, will exist 
equally among them. He says indeed that, having so 
good an education, the citizens will not need many laws, 
for example laws about the city or about the markets ^ ; 
but then he confines his education to the guardians. 

a a Again, he makes the husbandmen owners of the land 
upon condition of their paying a tribute ^ But in that 
case they are likely to be much more unmanageable 
and conceited than the Helots, or Penestae, or slaves 

33 in general \ And whether community of wives and pro- Omissions. 
perty be necessary for the lower equally with the higher 
class or not, and the questions akin to this, what will be ^ 
the education, form of government, laws of the lower 
class, Socrates has nowhere determined: neither is it 
easy, though very important, to discover what should 
be the character of the inferior classes, if the common 
life of the guardians is to be maintained. 
^^^ Again, if Socrates makes the women common, and re- More diffi- 
tains private property, the men will see to the fields, but 
who will see to the house? *And what will happen if WbowOi 
the agricultural class have both their property and their the house? 
wives in common*? Once more; it is absurd to aigue, 
from the analogy of the animals, that men and women 
should follow the same pursuits ' ; for animals have not 

35 to manage a household. The government, too, as con- Duger 
stituted by Socrates, contains elements of danger ; for niters bdog 
he makes the same persons always rule. And if this ^^^ ^ 
is often a cause of disturbance among the meaner sort, 

a6how much more among high-spirited warriors? But 
that the persons whom he makes rulers must be the 
same is evident ; for the gold which the God mingles 
in the souls of men is not at one time given to one, at 
another time to another, but always to the same : as he 

* Rep. V. 464, 465. ^ Rep. iv. 425 D. « Rep. v. 464 c. 
' Cp. c. 9. § 2. * These words are bracketed by Bekker. 

' Cp. Rep. V.451 D. 
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II. 5. says, ' God mingles gold in some, and silver in others, 

from their very birth ; but brass and iron in those who 

are meant to be artisans and husbandmen ^' Again, he 37 

deprives the guardians of happiness^ and says that the 

How can legislator ought to make the whole state happy K But 

stotTbe^ the whole cannot be happy unless most, or all, or some 

JjPPf ^ of Its parts enjoy happiness •. In this respect happiness 

is denied is not like the even principle in numbers, whidi may 

guardians? txist Only in the whole, but in none of the parts ; not 

so happiness. And if the guardians are not happy, who aS 
are? Suiely not the artisans, or the common people* 
The Republic of which Socrates discourses has all these 
difficulties, and others quite as great. 
6. The same^ or nearly the same, objections apply to 

The Laws Plato's later work, the Laws, and therefore we had 

a later work. 

better examine briefly the constitution which is therein 
Brief sum- described. In the Republic, Socrates has definitely set- 
^ti^s ^^ ^^ ^ ^ f*c^ questions only ; such as the community 
in iheRc? ^'^ women and children, the community of property, and 
pubUc, the constitution of the state. The population is divided a 
into two classes — one of husbandmen, and the other of 
warriors ; from this latter is taken a third class of coun- 
sellors and rulers of the state. But Socrates has not 3 
determined whether the husbandmen and artisans are 
to have a share in the government^ and whether Aey, 
too, are to cany arms and ahare in military service, or 
not. He certainly thinks that the women ought to 
share in the education of the guardians, and to fight by 
their side. The remainder of the wofk is filled up with 
digressions fordgn to the main subject, and with dis- 
cussions about the education of the guardians. In the^^^^ 
Laws there is hardly anything but laws ; not much Is said 
about the constitution. This, which he had intended 
to make more of the ordinary tjrpe, he gradually brings 
and they round to the Other or ideal form. For with Ae exception 5 
Ucdln i!he' o^ the Community of women and property, he supposes 
eveiything to be the same in both states ; Aere is to be the 

* Cp. Rep. ill 415 A. ^ Rep. iv. 419^ 42a « Cp. viL 9. S 7* 
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same education ; the citizens of both are to live free from II. 6. 
servile occupations, and there are to be common meat in ^^^^ 
both. The only difference is that in the Laws, the common o«i»nafy 

•' type of coQ- 

meals are extended to women*, and the warriors number sutution. 
about 5000 b, but in the Republic only 1000 ^ revJ^to 

6 The discourses of Socrates are never commonplace ; *^ *****^ 
they alwa}rs exhibit grace and originality and thought ; 

but perfection in everything can hardly be expected. 
We must not overlook the fact that the number of 5000 Plato, with 
citizens, just now mentioned, will require a territory as gpius, has 
large as Babylonia, or some other huge coimtry, if so^^p^^ 
many persons are to be supported in idleness, together ^{j*^ ^ 
with their women and attendants, who will be a multi^ivgea 

7 tude many times as great. [In framing an ideal] we may 
assume what we wish, but should avoid impossibilities \ 

It is said [in the Laws] that the legislator ought to 
have his eye directed to two points, — the people and the 
country*. But neighbouring countries also must not be Foreign re- 
foigotten by him^ if the state for which he I^slates is negie^ 
to have a true political life'. For a state must have 
such a military force as will be serviceable against her 

8 neighbours, and not merely useful at home. Even if the 
life of action is not admitted to be the best, either for 
individuals or states \ still a city should be formidable to 
enemies, whether invading or retreating. 

There is another point: Should not the amount of How much 
property be defined in some dearer way ? For Socrates should a 
says that a man should have so much property as will ^^^ 
enable him to live temperately ^ which is only a way 
of aajring ' to live well ;' this would be the higher or 

9 more general conception. But a man may live temper- 
ately and yet miserably. A better definition would be So much as 

• « « .flt « « will enable 

that a man must have so much property as will enable a man to 
him to live not only temperately but liberally i ; if the jj^^^ 

* Laws, vi. 781. h Laws, v. 737 E. 

* Rep. iv. 423 A (but see note on this passage). 
^ Cp. viL 4. ( 2. • Perhaps Laws, 703-707 and 747 D (?}. 
' Cp. c 7. ( 14. t Cp. vii. 6. § 7. ^ Cp. vii. c 2. and 3. 

* Laws, V. 737 D. J Cp. vii. 5. § i. 
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II. 6, two are parted, liberality will combine with luxury; 
Utoaiiy. ^^^ will be associated with temperance. For liberality 
and temperance are the only virtues' which have to 
do with the use of property. A man cannot use pro- 
perty with mildness or courage, but temperately and 
liberally he may; and therefore the practice of these 
virtues is inseparable from property. There is an in- lo 
consistency, too, in equalizing the property and not 
regulating the number of the citizens^ ; the population is 
Nec^ty to remain unlimited, and he thinks that it will be suffi- 
lo popuia- ciently equalized by a certain number of marriages being 
^^' unfruitful, however many are bom to others, because he 1265 b. 
finds this to be the case in existing states. But [in ii 
Plato's imaginary state] greater care will be required • 
than now ; for among ourselves, whatever may be the 
number of citizens, the property is alwa}rs distributed 
among them, and therefore no one is in want ; but, if the 
property were incapable of division [as in the Laws], 
the supernumeraries, whether few or many, would get 
nothing. One would have thought that it was even la 
more necessary to limit population than property; and 
that the limit should be fixed by calculating Ae chances 
of mortality in the children, and of sterility in married 
persons. The n^lect of this subject which in existing 13 
states is so common, is a never-failing cause of poverty 
among the citizens ; and poverty is the parent of revolution 
and crime. Pheidon the Corinthian, who was one of the 
most ancient Iq^ators, thought that the families and 
the number of citizens ought to remain the same, 
although originally all the lots may have been of dif- 
ferent sizes ; but in the Laws, the opposite principle is 
maintained. What in our opinion is the right arrange- 14 
ment will have to be explained hereafter ^ ' 
There is another omission in the Laws ; Socrates does 

* Omitting tfctr and reading opmu with the M SS., or, reading with 

Bekk. <£ffiff aiptraiy 'eligible qualities.' ^ Bttt see Laws, v. 74a 

« Cp. viL 5. ( I ; la § II ; 16. § 15 ; but the promise is hardly 

fulfiUed. ' 
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. not tell us how the rulers differ from their subjects ; he IL 6. 
only says that they should be related as the warp and ^J^^^SJ** 

15 the woof, which are made out of different wools '. He from their 
allows that a man's whole property may be increased ^ 
five-fold ^ but why should not his land also increase to 

a certain extent? Again, will the good management of 
a household be promoted by his arrangement of home- 
steads ? for he assigns to each individual two homesteads The two 

16 in separate places ^ and it is difficult to live in two houses. ^ ' 

The whole system of government tends to be neither The amsti- 
' democracy nor oligarchy, but something m a mean mixture of 
between theih, which is usually called a polity, and is ^^2^ 
composed of the heavy armed soldiers. Now, if he8«^y- 
intended to frame a constitution which would suit the 
greatest number of states, he was very likely r^ht, but 
not if he meant to say that this constitutional form came 
nearest to his first or ideal state ; for many would prefer 
the Lacedaemonian, or, possibly, some other more aris- 

17 tocratic government. Some, indeed, say that the best 
constitution is a combination of all existing forms, and 

they praise the Lacedaemonian^ because it is made up of Spana, also 
oligarchy, monarchy, and democracy, the king forming l^pl^^' 
the monarchy^ and the council of elders the oligarchy, JJ^^^ 
while the democratic element is represented by the 
Ephors ; for the Ephors are selected from the people. 
Others, however, declare the Ephoralty to be a t}rranny, 
and find the element of democracy in the common meals 
^^^J'and in the habits of daily life. In the Laws*, it is 
maintained that the best state is made up of democracy 
and tyranny, which are either not constitutions at all, or 
are the worst of alL But they are nearer the truth who The best 
combine many forms ; for the state is better which is u^^^ 
made up of more numerous elements. The constitution todud«** 
proposed in the Laws has no element of monarchy at JJ^L***" 
all ; it is nothing but oligarchy and democracy, leaning 

• Uws, T. 734 E, 735 A. * Uws, V. 744E. 

• Laws, V. 745, bat cp. infra, vii. la § 11. 
' Cp.iv.§7; 7-§4f 9.*7-9. • vi. 756 E ; cp. iv. 710. 
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II. 6. rather to oligarchy. This is seen in the mode of ap- 19 
^^^^^ pointing magistrates*; for although the appointment of 
tiates. them by lot from among those who have been already 
selected combines both elements, the way in which the 
rich are compelled by law to attend the assembly ^ and 
vote for magistrates or discharge other political duties, 
while the rest may do as they like, and the endeavour to 
have the greater number of the magistrates appointed 
out of the richest classes and the highest officers selected 
from those who have the greatest incomes, both these 
Election to are oligarchical features. The oligarchical principle pre* ao 
thcCounciL ^jj^ ^j^ .^ ^^ choicc of the council «; fot all are com- 
pelled to choose, but the compulsion extends only to the 
choice out of the first class, and of an equal number out 
of the second class and out of the third class, but not in 
this latter case to all the voters of the third and fourth 
class ; and the selection of candidates out of the fourth 
class ^ is only compulsory on the first and second. 
Then, he says that there ought to be an equal number 31 
of each class selected. Thus a preponderance will be 
given to the better sort of people, who have the larger 
incomes, because many of the lower classes, not being 
compelled, will not vote. These considerations, and aa 
others which will be adduced when the time comes for 
examining similar polities, tend to show that states like 
Plato's should not be composed of democracy and mon- 
Duger in archy. There is also a danger in electing the magistrates 
*"********■ out of a body who are themselves elected ; for, if but a 
small number choose to combine, the elections will always 
go as they desire. Such is the constitution which is 
described in the Laws, 
r. Other constitutions have been proposed; some by 

private persons, others by philosophers and statesmen, 
which all come nearer to established or existing ones 
than either of Plato's. No one else has introduced such 
novelties as the community of women and children, or 

•Uws,vL7S5» 763 8,765. 
^ Laws, vi.764A; and PoLiv.9.§2; I4.§ 12. ^ Laws, vi. 756 B-B. 

^ Omitting either roC rcraprov or twf rcTc^«r. 
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public tables for women : other legislators begin with II. 7. 
3 what is necessary. In the opinion of some, the regula- 
tion of property is the chief point of all, that being 
the question upon which all revolutions turn. This 
danger was recognized by Phaleas of Chalcedoii, who 
was the first to affirm that the citizens of a state 

3 ought to have equal possessions. He thought that in Phaieasfint 
1266b. a new colony the equalization might be accomplished Sbe^^. 

without difficulty, not so easily when a state was already ^^ty^ 
established ; and that then the shortest way of com- 
passing the desired end would be for the rich to give 
and not to receive marriage portions, and for the poor 
not to give but to receive thenu 

4 Plato in the Laws was of opinion that, to a certain Bat 
extent, accumulation should be allowed, forbidding, as^^fbe^ 
I have already observed*, any citizen to possess niore J^jjf^fljJ 

5 than five times the minimum qualification. But those P^rty. 
who make such laws should remember what they are 
apt to forget, — that the legislator who fixes the amount 

of property should also fix the number of children ; for, 
if the children are too many for the property, the law 
must be broken. And, besides the violation of the law, 
it is a bad thing that many from being rich should 
become poor; for men of ruined fortunes are sure to 

6 stir up revolutions. That the equalization of property 
exercises an influence on political society was clearly 
understood even by some of the old l^slators. Laws The ao- 
were made by Solon and others prohibiting an indi-S^oriaiS 
vidual from possessing as much land as he pleased ; and u^^iedL* 
there are oilier laws in states which forbid the sale of 
property : amoi^ the Locrians, for example, there is a 

law that a man is not to sell his property unless he can 
prove unmistakably that some misfortune has befallen 

7 him. Again, there have been laws which enjoin the pre- 
servation of the original lots. Such a law existed in the 
island of Leucas, and the abrogation of it made the con- 
stitution too democratic, for the rulers no longer had the 

»c. 6. § 15. 
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11- 7* prescribed qualification. Again, where there is cquah'ty 

of property, the amount may be either too large or too 

small, and the possessor may be living either in luxury 

or penury. Clearly, then, the legislator ought not only 

to aim at the equalization of properties, but at moderation 

in their amount. And yet, if he prescribe this moderate 8 

amount equally to all, he will be no nearer the mark ; 

for it is not the possessions but the desires of mankind 

which require to be equalized*, and this is impossible^ 

unless a sufficient education is provided by the state. 

But Phaleas will probably reply that this is precisely 

Evib azise what he means ; and that, in his opinion, there ought to 

^^^^^ be in states, not only equal property, but equal education. 

^^ Still he should tell us what will be the character of his 9 



incc^if education; there is no use in having one and the same 

of honour for all, if it IS of a sort that predisposes men to avarice, 

or ambition, or both. Moreover, civil troubles arise, not 10 

only out of the inequality of property, but out of the 

inequality of honour, though in opposite ways. For the 

common people quarrel about the inequality of property, l£G7i 

the higher class about the equality of honour ; as the poet 

says, — 

'The bad and good alike in honour share V 

There are crimes of which the motive is want; and n 
for these Phaleas expects to find a cure in the equaliza- 
tion of property, which will take away from a man the 
temptation to be a highwayman, because he is hungiy or 
and from cold. But want is not the sole incentive to crime ; men 12 
onn!^^ desire to gratify some passion which preys upon them, 
or they are eager to enjoy the pleasures which are unac- 
companied wiUi paiuj and therefore they commit crimes. 
The led Now what is the cure of these three disorders? Of 
curemofai. ^^ g^ moderate possessions and occupation; of the 
second^ habits of temperance; as to the third, if any 
desire pleasures which depend on themselvesi they will 
find the satisfaction of their desires nowhere but in 
philosophy; for all other pleasures we are dependent 

• Cp. c. 5. \ 12. * IL ix. 319. 
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13 on others. The fact is that the greatest crimes are II. 7. 
caused by excess and not by necessity. Men do not 
become tyrants in order that they may not suffer cold ; 

and hence great is the honour bestowed^ not on him 
who kills a thief, but on him who kills a tyrant. Thus 
we see that the institutions of Phaleas avail only against 
petty crimes. 

14 There is another objection to them. They are chiefly Fordgn 
designed to promote the internal welfare of the state, not con^ 
But the legislator should consider also its relation to*^****^* 
neighbouring nations, and to all who are outside of 

it*. The government must be organized with a view to 
military strength ; and of this he has said not a word. 

15 And so with respect to property : there should not only 
be enough to supply the internal wants of the state, but 
also to meet dangers coming from without. The pro- 
perty of the state should not be so large that more 
powerful neighbours may be tempted by it, while the 
owners are unable to repel the invaders ; nor yet so small 
that the state is unable to maintain a war even against 

16 states of equal power, and of the same character. Phaleas 
has not laid down any rule ; and we should bear in mind 
^ that a .certain amount of wealth ^ is an advantage. The 
best limit will probably be, not so much as will tempt 
a more powerful neighbour, or make it his interest to go 

17 to war with you. There is a story that Eubulus, when 
Autophradates was going to besiege Atameus, told him 
to consider how long the operation would take, and 
then reckon up the cost which would be incurred in the 
time. 'For/ said he, 'I am willing for a smaller sum 
than that to leave Atameus at once.' These words of 
Eubulus made an impression on Autophradates, and he 
desisted from the siege. 

x8 One advantage gained by the equalization of property Equal pro- 
is that it prevents the citizens from quarrelling. Not^^^d- 
that the gain in this direction is very great For the £J]|^i„ 
nobles will be dissatisfied because they do not receive not sn^- 

* Cp. c. 6. $ 7. ^ Or reading Z rt, ' what amount of wealth.' 
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II. 7* the honours which they think their due ; and this is 
often found to be a cause of sedition and revolution*. 
And the avarice of mankind is insatiable ; at one time ^^ ' 
two obols was pay enough; but now, when this sum 
has become customary, men always want more and more 
without end ; for it is of the nature of desire not to be 
satisfied, and most men live only for the gratification 
of it. ^ The beginning of reform *» is not so much to ao 
equalize property as to train the nobler sort of natures 
not to desire more, and to prevent the lower from getting 
more ; that is to say, they must be kept down, but not 
ill-treated. Besides, the equalization proposed by Fhaleas a x 
is imperfect ; for he only equalizes land, whereas a man 
may be rich also in slaves, and cattle, and money, and 
in the abundance of what are called his moveables. 
Now either all these things must be equalized, or some 
limit must be imposed on them, or they must all be let 
alone. It would appear that Fhaleas is legislating for aa 
a small city only, if, as he supposes, all the artisans are 
to be public slaves and not to form a part of the popu- 
lation of the city. But if there is a law that artisans aj 
are to be public slaves, it should only apply to those 
engaged on public works ^, as at Epidamnus, or at Athens 
on the plan which Diophantus once introduced. 

From these observations any one may judge how far 
Fhaleas was wrong or right in his ideas. 
8. Hippodamus, the son of Euiyphon, a native of Miletus, 

mtSSe&st ^^ same who invented the art of planning dties, and 
political who also laid out the Firaeu8,--a strange man, whose 
pher. fondness for distinction led him into a general eccen- 
tricity of life, which made some think him affected (for 
he would wear flowing hair and expensive ornaments ; 
and yet he dressed himself in the same cheap warm 
garment both in winter and summer); he, besides 

» Cp. < lo. 

^ Or, reading with Bemays Aoy, ' the remedy for such evils/ 

* Patting a comma after thrtu and removing the comma after 
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aspiring to be an adept in the knowledge of nature, was II. 8. 
the first person not a statesman who made enquiries 
about the best form of government. 
3 The city of Hippodamus was composed of 10,000 His three- 
citizens divided into three parts, — one of artisans, one of ^ J^^ 
husbandmenj and a third of armed defenders of the^^^*^^*^ 

3 state. He also divided the land into three parts, one 
sacred, one public, the third private: — the first was set 
apart to maintain the customary worship of the gods, 
the second was to support the warriors, the third was the 

4 property of the husbandmen. He also divided his laws and of the 
into three classes, and no more, for he maintained that 

there are three subjects of lawsuits, — insult, injury, and 
homicide. He likewise instituted a sii^le final court of Coart of 
appeal, to which all causes seeming to have been impro* ^p^'^* 
perly decided might be referred; this court he formed 
'of elders chosen for the purpose. He was further of VenUcts 
opinion that the decisions of the courts ought not to be Smitedtoa 
given by the use of a voting pebble, but that every one ?^^ . ^ 
should have a tablet on which he might not only write a 'notguaty.' 
simple condemnation, or leave the tablet blank for a 
simple acquittal ; but, if he partly acquitted and partly 
condemned, he was to distinguish accordingly. To the 
existing law he objected that it obliged the judges to be 
6 guilty of perjury, whichever way they voted. He also Rewardsfor 
enacted that those who discovered anything for the good "*^^^"- 
of the state should be rewarded ; and he provided that M^n- 
the children of citizens who died in battle should bechodrenof 



maintained at the public expense, as if such an enactment ^j^ 
had never been heard of before, yet it actually exists i^^- 

7 at Athens* and in other places. As to the magistrates, Ma^b- 
he would have them all elected by the people, that is, ^Tte ' '^^ 

. by the three classes already mentioned, and those who ^^'^^ - 
were elected were to watch over the interests of the 
public, of strangers, and of orphans. These are the 
most striking points in the constitution of Hippodamus. 
There is not much else. 

* Cp. Thuc. il c 46. 
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II. 8. The first of these proposals to which objection may 
loldS^JSon ^^ taken, is the threefold division of the citizens. The 8 
of the artisans, and the husbandmen, and the warriors, all 
ciitidsed. have a share in the government. But the husbandmen 
have no arms, .and the artisans neither arms nor land, 
and therefore they become all but slaves of the warrior 
class. That they should share in all the offices is an im- 9 
possibility; for generals and guardians of the citizens, 
and nearly all the principal magistrates, must be taken 
from the class of those who carry arms. Yet, if the two 
other classes have no share in the government, how can 
they be loyal citizens? It may be said that those who 
have arms must necessarily be masters of both the 
other classesi, but this is not so easily accomplished unless 
they are -numerous ; and if they are, why should the 10 
other classes share in the government at all, or have 
power to appoint magistrates? Artisans there must be, 
for these are wanted in every city, and they can live by 
their craft, as elsewhere; and the husbandmen, too, if 
they really provided the warriors with food, might fairly 
have a share in the government. But in the republic of 
Hippodamus they are supposed to have land of their own, 
which they cultivate for their private benefit Again, as 11 
to this common land out of which the soldiers are main- 
tained, if they are themselves to be the cultivators of it, 
the warrior class will be identical with the husband- 
men, . although the l^slator intended to make a dis- 
tinction between them. If, again, there are to be other 
cultivators distinct both from the husbandmen, who have 
land of their own, and from the warriors^ they will make 
a fourth class, which has no place in the state and no 
share in anything. Or, if the same persons are to cul- la 
tivate thdr own lands and those of the public as well, . 
they will have a difficulty in 8uppl)ang the quantity of 
produce which will maintain two households : and why, IMS b. 
in this case, should there be any division, for they might 
find food themselves and give to the warriors from the 
same lots ? There is surely a great confusion in all this. 
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13 Neither is the law to be commended which says that II. 8. 
the judges, when a simple issue is laid before them, (a) Pro- 
should distinguish in their judgment ; for the judge is ^^!^^ in 
thus converted into an arbitrator. Now, in an arbitra- 5^^" 
tion, although the arbitrators are many, they confer with 

one another about the decision, and therefore they can 
distinguish ; but in courts of law this is impossible, and, 
indeed, most legislators take pains to prevent the judges 
from holding any communication with one another. 

14 Again^ will there not be confusion if the judge thinks that 
damages should be given, but not so much as the suitor 
demands? He asks, say, for twenty minae, and the judge 
allows him ten minae, or one judge more and another 
less; one five, another four minae. In this way they will 
go on apportioning the damages, and some will grant 

15 the whole and others nothing : how is the final reckoning 
to be taken? Again, no one who votes for a simple 
acquittal or condemnation is compelled to perjure him- 
self, if the indictment is quite simple and in right form ; 
for the judge who acquits does not decide that the de- 
fendant owes nothing, but that he does not owe the 
twenty minae. He only is guilty of perjury who thinks 
that the defendant ought not to pay twenty minae^ and 
yet condemns him. 

16 To reward those who discover anything which is useful (3) To 
to the state is a proposal which has a specious sound, political 
but cannot safely be enacted by law, for it may encourage ti^""^' 
informers, and perhaps even lead to political commotions. <>azigeroas. 
This question involves another. It has been doubted 

\ whether it is or is not expedient to make any changes in 

1 7 the laws of a countiyj even if another law be better. Now, 
) if all changes are inexpedient, we can hardly assent to the 

proposal of Hippodamus; for, under pretence of doing 
a public service, a man may introduce measures which 
are really destructive to the laws or to the constitution. 
But, since we have touched upon this subject, perhaps we sbonid 

18 had better go a little into detail, for, as I was saying, there ^![^ at 
is a difference of opinion, and it may sometimes seem de- ^^ 

VOL. I. E 
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II. 8. sirable to make changes. Such changes in the other arts 
2^^2g» "* and sciences have certainly been beneficial ; medicine, for 
benefidai. example, and gymnastic, and every other art and science 
have departed from traditional usage.- And, if politics 
be an art, change must be necessary in this as in any 
other art The need of improvement is shown by the fact 19 
that old customs are exceedingly simple and barbarous. 
For the ancient Hellenes went about armed* and bought 
their wives of each other. The remains of ancient laws ao 
which have come down to us are quite absurd ; for ex- 1209 
ample, at Cumae there is a law about murder, td the 
effect that if the accuser produce a certain number of 
witnesses from among his own kinsmen, the accused shall 
be held guilty. Again, men in general desire the good, a; 
and not merely what their fathers had. But the primeval 
inhabitants ^ whether they were bom of the earth or 
were the survivors of some destruction, may be supposed 
to have been no better than ordinary foolish people 
among ourselves** (such is certainly the tradition® con- 
cerning the earth-bom men) ; and it would be ridiculous 
to rest contented with their notions. Even when laws 
have been written down, they ought not always to remain 
unaltered. As in other sciences, so in politics, it is im- as 
possible that all things should be precisely set down ia 
writing ; for enactments must be universal, but actions 
are concemed iwith particulars \ Hence we infer that 
sometimes and in certain cases laws may be chained ; 
but when we look at the matter from another point of 
but the view, great caution would seem to be required. For 23 
S^^^,^]!^ the habit of lightly changing the laws is an evil, and, 
J|^^|^Koa> when the advantage is small, some errors both of law- 
the am. givers and rulers had better be left ; the citizen will not 

* Cp. Thucyd. i. c 5 and 6. 

^ Or, referring ^/Aoiovr to yi|yn«ir, ' whether they were bom of the 
earth or were the survivors of some destruction, who were no better 
(^/«o£9vr) than earth-bom men, may be supposed to have been 
ordinary foolish people.' 

• Cp. Plato, Laws, iiL 677 a ; Polit. 271 a ; Tim. 22 c 
' Cp. Plato, Polit 295 A. 
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gain so much by the change as he will lose by the habit II. 8* 
94 of disobedience. The analogy of the arts is false ; a 
change in a law is a very different thing from a change 
in an art. For the law has no power to command obedi- 
ence except that of habit, which can only be given by 
time, so that a readiness to change from old to new laws 
35 enfeebles the power of the law. Even if we admjt that the 
laws are to be changed, are they all to be changed, and 
in every state ? And are they to be changed by anybody 
who likes, or only by certain persons ? These are very 
important questions ; and therefore we had better reserve 
the discussion of them to a more suitable occasion. 

In the governments of Lacedaemon and Crete, and 9. 
indeed in all governments, two points have to be con- Twoques- 
sidered ; first, whether any particular law is good or bad, ^^dwluboat 
when compared with the perfect state; secondly, whether ^^'. i^\ 
it is or is not consistent with the idea and character is the »d 

a which the lawgiver has set before his citizens *• That in propose 
a well-ordered state the citizens should have leisure and ^^ they 
not have to provide for their daily wants is generally*'™**' 
acknowledged, but there is a difficulty in seeing how this , 
leisure is to be attained. [For, if you employ slaves, 
they are liable to rebel.] The Thessalian Penestae Defects of 
have often risen against their masters, and the Helots «w^Uf« 
in like manner against the Lacedaemonians, for whose !^!!l 

3 misfortunes they are always lying in wait Nothing, Hdots 
however^ of this kind has as yet happened to the Cretans ; double. 
1268 b. the reason probably is that the neighbouring cities, even 
when at war with one another, never form an alliance 

, with rebellious serfis, rebellions not being for their interest, 
since they themselves have a dependent population ^ 
Whereas all the neighbours of the Lacedaemonians, 
whether Argives^ Messenians, or Arcadians, are their 
enemies [and the Helots are always revolting to them]. 
In Thessaly, again, the original revolt of the slaves 
occurred at a time when the Thessalians were still at 

• 

war with the neighbouring Achaeans, Perrhaebians, and 

• Or « himself' (Beroays). ^ Cp. c. 10. § $. 

£ 2 
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II. 9- Magnesians, Besides, if there were no other difficulty, 4 
the treatment or management of slaves is a troublesome 
affair ; for, if not kept in hand, they are insolent, and think 
that they are as good as their masters, and, if harshly 
treated, they hate and conspire against them. Now it is 
clear that when these are the results the citizens of a 
state have not found out the secret of managing their 
subject population. > 
(a) The Again, the licence of the Lacedaemonian women de- 5 

oS^ fcsi^ ^^ intention of the Spartan constitution, and is 
2^ ""^ adverse to the good order of the state. For a husband 
^ucnoe. and a wife, being each a part of every family, the state 
may be considered as about equally divided into men 
and women ; and, therefore, in those states in which the 
condition of the women is bad, half the city* may be 
regarded as having no laws. And this is what has 6 
actually happened at Sparta; the legislator wanted to 
make the whole state hardy and temperate, and he has 
carried out his intention in the case of the men, but 
he has neglected the women, who live in every sort of 
intemperance and luxury. The consequence is that in 7 
such a state wealth is too highly valued, especially if the 
citizens fall under the dominion of thdr wives, after the 
manner of all warlike races, except the Celts and a few 
others who openly approve of male loves. The old 8 
mythologer would seem to have been right in uniting 
Ares and Aphrodite, for all warlike races are prone to 
the love either of men or of women. This was exempli- 
fied among the Spartans in the days of their greatness ; 
many things were managed by their women. But what 9 
difference does it make whether women rule, or the rulers 
are ruled by women ? The result is the same. Even in 
rq[ard to courage, which is of no use in daily life^ and is 
needed only in war, the influence of the Lacedaemonian 
women has been most mischievous. The evil showed 10 
itself in the Theban invasion, irficn, unlike the women in 

• Cp. I 13. \ 16^ 
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other cities, they were utterly useless and caused more 11. 9. 
confusion than the enemy. This licence of the Lacedae- 
monian women existed from the earliest times, and was 
^^^ J" only what might be expected. For, during the wars of 
the Lacedaemonians, first against the Argives, and after- 
wards against the Arcadians and Messenians, the men 
were long away from home, and, on the return of peace, 
they gave themselves into the legislator's hand, already 
prepared by the discipline of a soldier's life (in which 
there are many elements of virtue), to receive his enact- 
ments. But, when Lycurgus, as tradition sa3rs, wanted 
to bring the women under his laws, they resisted, and he 
I a gave up the attempt. They, and not he, are to blame for 
what then happened, and this defect in the constitution is 
clearly to be attributed to them. We are not, however, 
considering what is or is not to be excused, but what is 

13 right or wrong, and the disorder of the women, as I have The licence 
already said, not only of itself gives an air of indecorum them^ 

to the state, but tends in a measure to foster avarice. I^^t^M. 
. The mention of avarice naturally suggests a criticism 

14 on the inequality of property. While some of the(3)Accurai^ 
Spartan citizens have quite small properties, others have property in 
very laige ones; hence the land has passed into the Sands; an 
hands of a few. And here is another fault in their laws : ^ J^^: 

' Tated by the 

for, although the l^^islator rightly holds up to shame the nqmberof 
sale or purchase of an inheritance, he allows any body 
who likes to give and bequeath it Yet both practices 

J5 lead to the same result And nearly two-fifths of the 
whole country are held by women ; this is owing to 
the* number of heiresses and to the large dowries which 
are custooiary. It would surely have been better to 
have given no dowries at all, or, if any, but small or 
moderate ones. As the law now stands, a man may 
bestow his heiress on any one whom he pleases, and, if 
he die intestate, the privilege of giving her away descends 

16 to his heir. . Hence, although the country is able to 
maintain .1500 cavalry and 30,000 hoplites, the whole 
number of Spartan citizens [at the time of the Theban 
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II. 9* invasion] fell below icoo. The result proves the faulty 
nature of their laws respecting property; for the city 
sank under a single defeat ; the want of men was their 
•Thus ruin. There is a tradition that, in the da)^ of their 17 
cumuiJl^ ancient kings, they were in the habit of giving the rights 
52l"^ of citizenship to strangers, and therefore, in spite of their 
long wars, no lack of population was experienced by 
them ; indeed, at one time Sparta is said to have numbered 
not less than 10,000 citizens. Whether this statement is 
true or not, it would certainly have been better to have 
maintained their numbers by the equalization of pro- 
perty. Again, the law which relates to the procreation 18 
of children is adverse to the correction of this inequality. 
For the l^[islator, wanting to have as many Spartans as hei270 b. 
could, encouraged the citizens to have large families ; and 
there is a law at Sparta that the father of three sons shall 
be exempt from military service, and he who has four 
from all the burdens of flie state. Yet it is obvious that, 19 
if there were many children, the land being distributed 
as it is, many of them must necessarily fall into poverty. 
U) The The Lacedaemonian constitution is defective in another 

^«a from point ; I mean the Ephoralty. This magistracy has 
and^I? authority in the highest matters, but the Ephors are all 
oomipt: chosen from the people, and so the office is apt to fall 
too much into the hands of very poor men, who, being badly off, 
^^ are open to bribes. There have been many examples at ao 
SSeiti?" Sparta of this evil in former times ; and quite recently, 
tcvether. in the matter of the Andrians, certain of the Ephors who 
were bribed did their best to ruin the state. And so 
great and tyrannical is their power, that even the kings 
have been compelled to court them ; through their influ- 
ence the constitution has deteriorated, and from being 
an aristocraqr has turned into a democracy. The ax 
Ephoralty certainly does keep the state together ; for 
the people are contented when they liave a shai^ in 
the highest office, and the result, whether due to the 
legislator or to chance, has been advantageous. For if a aa 
constitution is to be permanent all the parts of the state 
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must wish that it should exist and be maintained*. This II. 9. 
is the case at Sparta, where the kings desire permanence 
because they have due honour in their own persons ; the 
nobles are represented in the council of elders (for the 
office of eider is a reward of virtue) ; and the people in 

S3 the Ephoralty, for all are eligible to it. The election of Chfldish 
Ephors out of the whole people is perfectly right, but ought decUng 
not to be carried on in the present fashion, which is too ***®™' 
childish. Again, they have the decision of great causes, 
although they are quite ordinary men, and therefore 
they should not determine them merely on their own 

. judgment, but according to written rules, and to the laws. 

84 Their way of life» too, Is not in accordance with the spirit They are 
of the constitution — they have a deal too much licence ; laws. 
whereas, in the case of the other citizens, the excess of 
strictness is so intolerable that they run away from the 
law into the secret indulgence of sensual pleasures. 

Again, the council of elders is not free from defects. (5) Counca 

s5 It may be said that the elders are good men and well ^ ^' 
trained in manly virtue ; and that, therefore, there is an 
advantage to the state in having them. But that judges Life tenure 
of important causes should hold office for life is not a bad! 
1271 a. good thing, for the mind grows old as well as the body. 
And when men have been educated in such a manner 
that even the legislator himself cannot trust them, there 

36 is real danger. Many of the elders are well known to The dden 
have taken bribes and to have been guilty of partiality tepefy 
in public affairs. And therefore they ought not to be ««<«>"«*• 
irresponsible; yet at Sparta they are so. But (it may 

be replied), *Ali magistracies are accountable to the 
Ephors.' Yes, but this prerogative is too great for them, 
and we maintain that the control should be exercised in 

37 some other manner. Further, the mode in which the Chfldish 
Spartans elect their elders is childish; and it is im-dee^ 
proper that^ the person to be elected should canvass ^'*^' 

* Cp. iv. 9. § 10 ; v. 9. § 5. 

^ Reading rh o^^, not roy, as Bekker, and edit, apparently by 
a misprint* 
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II. 9. for the office; the worthiest should be appointed, whether 
he chooses or not. And here the legislator clearly in- 38 
dicates the same intention which appears in other parts 
of his constitution ; he would have his citizens ambitious, 
and he has reckoned upon this quality in the election of 
the elders ; for no one would ask to be elected if he were 
not. Yet ambition and avarice, almost more than any 
other passions, are the motives of crime. 
{Q Mistrust Whether kings are or are not an advantage to states, 39 
^*** I will consider at another time • ; they should at any rate 
be chosen, not as they are now, but with regard to their 
Thejr personal life and conduct. The legislator himself obvi- 50 
appointed ously did not suppose that he could make them really 
by merit. g^Q^j ^^^ . ^t least he shows a great distrust of their 
virtue. For this reason the Spartans used to join 
enemies in the same embassy, and the quarrels between 
the kings were held ta*be conservative of the state. 
(7) The Neither did the first introducer of the common meals, 

meals iu Called 'phiditia,' regulate them well. The entertainment 31 
"™''*^' ought to have been provided at the public cost, as in 
Crete ^ ; but among the Lacedaemonians every one is ex- 
pected to contribute, and some of them are too poor to 
afford the expense ; thus the intention of the legislator is 
frustrated. The common meals were meant to be a 3a 
popular institution, but the existing manner of rq^lating 
them is the reverse of popular. For the very poor can - 
scarcely take part in them; and, accordii^ to an dent 
custom, those who cannot contribute are not allowed to 
retain their rights of citizenship. 
(8| The The law about the Spartan admirals has often been 33 

anocber censured, and with justice ; it is a source of dissension, 
^^' for the kings are perpetual generals ^ and this office of 

admiral b but the settii^ up of anodier king, 
k) The cod The charge which Plato brix^^s, in the Laws', against unh. 
kgidadon the intention of the legislator, is likewise justified ; the ^ 
^raie ooir. whole constitution has r^ard to one part of virtue only, 

• Cp. iu. 14 foIL ^ Cp.c laff 7»B. • VLttOing iMmu 

' Laws,!. 65a 
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— the virtue of the soldier, which gives victory in war. II. 9. 
And so long as they were at war, their power was pre- 
served, but when they had attained empire they fell*, for 
of the arts of peace they knew nothing, and had never 

35 engaged in any employment higher than war. There is 
another error, equally great, into which they have fallen. 
Although they truly think that the goods for which they 
contend are to be acquired by virtue rather than by vice, 
they err in supposing that these goods are to be pre- 
ferred to the virtue which gains them. 

36 Once more : the revenues of the state are ill-managed ; MFEnano^ 
there is no money in the treasury, although they are of uses and 
obliged to carry on great wars, and they are unwilling to ooUectiiig 
pay taxes. The greater part of the land being in the ***^- 
hands of the Spartans, they do not look closely into one 

37 another's contributions. The result which the legislator 
has produced is the reverse of beneficial; for he has 
made his city poor, and his citizens greedy. 

Enough respecting the Spartan constitution, of which 
these are the principal defects. 

The Cretan constitution nearly resembles the Spartan, lO. 
and in some few points is quite as good; but for thep«!^. 
most part less perfect in form. The older constitutions older than 
are generally less elaborate than the later, and the Lace- p*""* 
daemonian is said to be, and probably is, in a very great 
s measure, a copy of the Cretan. According to tradition, 
Lycuigus, when he ceased to be the guardian of King 
Charilausi went abroad and spent a long time in Crete. 
For the two countries are nearly connected ; the Lyctians 
are a colony of the Lacedaemonians, and the colonists, 
when they came to Crete, adopted the constitution which 
3 they found existing among the inhabitants. Even to 
this day the Perioeci, or subject population of Crete, are 
governed by the original laws which Minos enacted. 
The island seems to be intended by nature for dominion 
in Hellas, and to be well situated ; it extends right across 

^ Cp. vii. 14. S 33* 
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II. lo. the sea, around which nearly all the Hellenes are settled ; 
and while one end is not far from the Peloponnese, 
the other almost reaches to the r^on of Asia about 
Triopium and Rhodes. Hence Minos acquired the 4 
empire of the sea, subduing some of the islands and 
colonizing others ; at last he invaded Sicily, where he 
died near Camicus* 
Ckctan and The Cretan institutions resemble the Lacedaemonian. 
iiSdmSons The Helots are the husbandmen of the one, the Perioed 5 
compaxed. ^f ^^ other, and both Cretans and Lacedaemonians have 1272a. 
common meals, which were anciently called by the Lace- 
daemonians not * phiditia ' but ' andria ; ' and the Cretans 
have the same word, the use of which proves that the 
common meals [or s}rssitia] originally came from Crete. 
Further, the two constitutions are similar [in many par- 6 
ticulars] ; for the office of the Ephors is the same as that 
of the Cretan Cosmi, the only difference being that 
whereas the Ephors are five, the Cosmi are ten in 
number. The elders, too, answer to the elders in Crete, 
who are termed by the Cretans the council. And the 
kingly office once existed in Crete, but was abolished, 
and the Cosmi have now the duty of leading them in 
war. All classes share in the ecclesia, but it can. only 7 • 
ratify the decrees of the elders and the Cosmi. 
The Cretan The common meals of Crete are certainly better 
me^better managed than the Lacedaemonian ; for in Lacedaemon 
5J2^ every one pays so much per head, or, if he fails, the law. 
Spartan, as I have already explained, forbids him to exercise the 
rights of citizenship. But in Crete they are of a more 8 
popular character. There, of all the fruits of the earth, 
of cattle, of the public revenues, and of the tribute which 
is paid by the Perioeci, one portion b assigned to the 
gods and to the service of the state, and another to the 
common meals, so that men, women, and children are all 
supported out of a common stock*. The legislator has 9 
many ingenious ways of securing moderation in eating 
which he conceives to be a gain ; he likewise encourages 

* Cp. vii. 10. § la 
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the separation of men from women, lest they should have II. 10. 
too many children, and the companionship of men with 
one another — ^whether this is a good or bad thing I shall 
have an opportunity of considering at another time*. 
But that the Cretan common meals are better ordered 
than the Lacedaemonian there can be no doubt. 

On the other hand, the Cosmi are even a worse insti- But the 

xo tution than the Ephors, of which they have all the evils wone insti- 
without the good. Like the Ephors, they are any chance ^ Ep^n. 
persons, but in Crete this is not counterbalanced by a 
corresponding political advantage. At Sparta every one 
is el^ble, and the body of the people, having a share in 
the highest office, want the state to be permanent \ But 
in Crete the Cosmi are elected out of certain families, 
and not out of the whole people and the elders out of 
those who have been Cosmi. 

XX The same criticism may be made about the Cretan, The dden. 
which has been already made about the Lacedaemonian 
elders. Their irresponsibility and life tenure is too great 
a privil^e, and their arbitrary power of acting upon their 
own judgment, and dispensing with written law, is dan- 

xa gerous. It is no proof of the goodness of the institution 

that the people are not discontented at being excluded 

from it For there is no profit to be made out of the 

12721). office; and, unlike the Ephors, the Cosmi, being in an 

island, are removed from temptation. 

13 The remedy by which they correct the evil of this in- injndkioits 
stitution is an extraordinary one, suited rather to a close ^^^utkid 
oligarchy than to a constitutional state. For the Cosmi «™- 
are often expelled by a conspiracy of thdr own col- 
leagues, or of private individuals ; and they are allowed 
also to resign before their term of office has expired. 
Surely all matters of this kind are better r^;ulated by 
law than by the will of man, which is a veiy unsafe rule. 

X4 Worst of all b the suspension of the office of Cosmi, a 
device to which the nobles often have recourse \dien they 
vnil not submit to justice. This shows that the Cretan 
* viL 16 (?). b Cp. supra, c. 9. { 21. 
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II. lo. government, although possessing some of the character- 
istics of a constitutional state, is really a close oligarchy. 
The Cretans have a habit, too, of setting up a chief ; 
they get tc^ether a party among the common people 
and gather their friends and then quarrel and fight with 
one another. What is this but the temporary destruction 15 
of the state and dissolution of society? A city is in a 
dangerous condition when those who are mlling are also 
Crete saved able to attack her. But, as I have already said, the 
b^ii^ island of Crete is saved by her situation; distance has 
pSi^" the same effect as the Lacedaemonian prohibition of 
strangers ; and the Cretans have no foreign dominions. 16 
This is the reason why the Perioeci are contented in 
Crete, whereas the Helots are perpetually revolting. 
But when lately foreign invaders found their way into 
the island, the weakness of the Cretan constitution was 
revealed. Enough of the government of Crete. 
1 1. The Carthaginians are also considered to have an ex- 
Merits of cellent form of government, which differs from that of any 
ginian in- other State in several respects, though it is in some very 
stitutioos : jjj^^ ^^ Lacedaemonian. Indeed, all three states — the 
Lacedaemonian, the Cretan, and the Carthaginian — nearly - 
resemble one another, and are very different from any 
others. Many of the Carthaginian institutions are excel- 
lent The superiority of their constitution is proved by a 
the fact that, although containing an element of demo- 
cracy, it has been lasting ; the Cartha^nians have never . 
had any rebellion wortih speaking of, and have never 
been under the rule of a tyrant 
wfacreiii , Among the points in which the Carthaginian constitU'^ 3 
sembiethe Uon resembles the Lacedaemonian are the following: — 
Spartan, jj^^ common tables of the dubs answer to the Spartan phi- 
ditia, and their ms^stracy of the 104 to the Ephors ; but» 
idiereas the Ephors are any chance persons, the magis- 
trates of the Carthaginians are elected according to merit 
— this is an improvement They have also their kings 
and their gerusia, or council of elders, who correspond to 
the kings and elders of Sparta. Their kings, unlike the 4 
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Spartan, arc not alwaj^ of the same family, whatever II. ii. 
that may happen to be, but if there is some distinguished 
family tiiey are selected out of it and not appointed by 
seniority — this is far better. Such officers have great 
power, and therefore, if they are persons of little worth, 
1278 a. do a great deal of harm, and they have already done 
. harm at Lacedaemon. 

5 Most of the defects or deviations from the perfect state, '^^ 
for which the Carthaginian constitution would be cen-has(x) 
sured, apply equally to all the forms of government democm- ' 
which we have mentioned. But of the deflections from *^^' 
aristocracy and constitutional government, some incline 

more to democracy and some to oligarchy. The kings and 

elders, if unanimous, may determine whether they will 

or will not . bring a matter before the people, but when' 

. . they are not unanimous, the people may decide whether 

6 or not the matter shall be brought forward. And what- 
ever the kings and elders bring before the people is not 
only heard but also determined by them, and any one 
who likes may oppose it ; now this is not permitted in 

7 Sparta and Crete. That the magistracies of five who (a) some 
have under them many important matters should be co- a^uora. 
opted, that they should choose the supreme council of 

ICO, and should hold office longer than other magistrates 
(for they are virtually rulers both before and after they 
hold office) — these are oligarchical features ; their being 
without salary and not elected by lot, and any similar 
points, such as the practice of having all suits tried by 
the magistrates*, and not some by one class of judges or 
jurors and some by another, as at Lacedaemon, are cha- 

8 racteristic of aristocracy. The Carthaginian constitution 
deviates from aristocracy and inclines to oligarchy, chiefly 
on a point where popular opinion is on their side. For 
men in general think that magistrates should be chosen 
not only for their merit, but for their wealth : a man, 
they say, who is poor cannot rule well,— he has not the 

p leisure. If, then, election of magistrates for their wealth 
* Cp. ill. I. {$ lo, If; and see note at end. 
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II. 11. be chatacteristic of oligarchy, and election for merit of 
aristocracy, there will be a third form under which the 
constitution of Carthage is comprehended ; for the Car- 
thaginians choose their magistrates, and particularly the 
highest of them — their kings and generals — with an eye 
both to merit and to wealth. 
Need of But we must acknowledge that, in thus deviating from lo 



tto^reof aristocracy, the legislator has committed an error. No- 
J^Ufi^ thing is more absolutely necessary than to provide that 
^^^^ * the highest class, not only when in office, but when out 
of office, should have leisure and not demean themselves 
in any way ; and to this his attention should be first 
directed. Even if you must have r^;ard to wealth, in 
order to secure leisure, yet it is surely a bad thing that 
the greatest offices, such as those of kings and generals^ 
should be bought The law which allows this abuse n 
bat the sale makes wealth of more account than virtue, and the 
gross a^ whole State becomes avaricious. For, whenever the chiefs 
^npb^ of the state deem anything honourable, the other citizens 
are sure to follow their example ; and, where virtue has 
not the first place, there aristocracy cannot be firmly 1278b. 
established. Those who have been at the expense of ia 
purchasing their places will be in the habit of repasring 
themselves ; and it is absurd to suppose that a poor and 
honest man will be wanting to make gains^ and that a 
lower stamp of man who has incurred a great expense 
will noL Wherefore they should nile who are able to 
rule best {jkpiarafx^hi]. And even if the legislator does 
not care to protect the good from poverty, he should at 
any rate secure leisure for those in office^ 
PhmUsm It would seemi also to be a bad principle that the same 13 
o!rtS£- person should hold many offices, which is a favourite 
^'^^^'^ practice among the Carthaginians, for one business is 
better done by one man \ The Iq^isiator should see to 
this and should not appoint the same person to be a 
flute-player and a shoemaker. Hence, where the state 14 

• Cp. c 9. f 3. » Cp. Plato, Rep. ii. 374 a. 
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is large, it is more in accordance both with constitutional II. 11. 
and with democratic principles that the offices of state 
should be distributed among many persons. For, as I 
was saying, this arrangement is more popular, and any 
action familiarised by repetition is better and sooner 
performed. We have a proof in military and naval 
matters; the duties of command and of obedience in 
both these services extend to all. 

15 The government of the Carthaginians is oligarchical, EmigmtioD 
but they successfully escape the evils of ol^archy hy\ig^^^ 
their wealth, which enables them from time to time to '«^«^<«- 
send out some portion of the people* to their colonies. 

This is their panacea and the means by which they give 
stability to the state. Accident favours them, but the 
I^slator should be able to provide against revolution 

16 without trusting to accidents. As tlungs are, if any 
misfortune occurred, and the people revolted from their > 
rulers, there would be no way of restoring peace by 
l^;al methods. 

Such is the character of the Lacedaemonian, Cretan, 
and Carthaginian constitutions, which are justiy cele- 
brated. 

Of those who have treated of governments, some I2. 
have never taken any part at all in public affairs, but ^°?**^**L^ 
have passed their lives in a private station ; about most law-given. 
of them, what was worth telling has been already told. 
Others have been lawgivers, either in their own or in 
foreign cities, whose affairs they have administered ; 
and of these some have only made laws, others have 
framed constitutions ; for example, Lycuiigus and Solon 
a did both* Of the Lacedaemonian constitution I have 
already spoken. As to Solon, he is thought by some to SoUm 
have been a good legislator, who put an end to the£^S^^ 
exdusiveness of the oligarchy, emancipated the people, ^^ll^J^ 

theoU- 
* Or, removing the comma after irXovrf cr, and adding one after B*'^/' 
/Mpoff, 'by enriching one portion of the people after another whom 
they send to their colonies.' Cp. vi. 5. i 9^ which tends to confirm 
this way of taking the words. 
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11.12. established the ancient Athenian democracy, and har- 
monized the different elements of the state. According 
to their view, the council of Areopagus was an oligarchical 
element, the elected magistracy, aristocratical, and the 
blamed courts of law, democratical. The truth seems to be that 1274] 
Sc^ua^e the council and the elected magistracy existed before the 3 
J^^^f time of Solon, and were retained by him, but that he 
In reality formed the courts of law out of all the citizens, thus 

he only 

fitfahtishi^ creating the democracy, which is the very reason why he 
courts. is sometimes blamed. For in giving the supreme power 
to the law courts, which are elected by lot, he is thought 
to have destroyed the non-democratic element When 4 
the law courts grew powerful, to please the people, who 
were now playing the tyrant, the old constitution was 
chained into the existing democracy. Ephialtes and 
Things Pericles. curtailed the power of the Areopagus; they 
grew wone ^^^ instituted the payment of the juries, and thus every 
but t^Sis demagc^e in turn increased the power of the demo- 
^his cracy until it became what we now see. All this is true ; 5 
it seems however to be the result of circumstances, and 
not to have been intended by Solon. For the people 
having been instrumental in gaining the empire of the 
sea in the Persian War* b^;an to get a notion of itself, 
and followed worthless demagogues, whom the better 
class opposed. Solon, himself, appears to have given 
the Athenians only that power of electing to offices and 
calling to account the magistrates, which was absolutely 
necessary** ; for without it they would have been in a 
state of slavery and enmity to the government. All the 6 
magistrates he appointed from the notables and the men 
of wealth, that is 'to say, from the pentacosio-medimni, 
or from the class called zeugitae (because they kept a 
yoke of oxen), or from a third dass of so<alled knights 
or cavaliy. The fourth class were labourers who had 
no share in any magistracy. 

Mere l^islators were Zaleucus, who gave laws to the 

»Cp.v.4<f 8;viild«ii. >» Cp. iiL 1 1, f 8. 
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Epizephyrian Locrians, and Charondas, who legislated IL 1%. 
for his own city of Catana, and for the other Chalcidian Charondas. 

7 cities in Italy and Sicily. Some persons attempt • to 

make out that Onomacritus was the first person whoonomacn- 
had any special skill in legislation*, and that he, although 
a Locrian by birth, was trained in Crete, where he lived 
in the exercise of his prophetic art ; that Thales was his 
companion, and that Lycurgus and Zaleucus were dis- 

8 ciples of Thales> as Charondas was of Zaleucus. But their 
account is quite inconsistent with chronology. 

There was also a Theban legislator, whose name was PhnoUms, 
Philolaus, the Corinthian. This Philolaus was one of the |^ ^ 
family of the Bacchiadae, and a lover of Diodes, the ^^^^ 
Ol3rmpic victor, who left Corinth in horror of the incest- **!fi*^ 
uous passion which his mother Halcyone had conceived TbdMms. 
for him, and retired to Thebes, where the two friends 

9 together ended their days. The inhabitants still point out 
their tombs, which are in full view of one another, but 
one looks towards Corinth, the other not. Tradition 
says that the two friends arranged them in this way, 
Diocles out of horror at his misfortunes, so that the land 
of Corinth might not be visible from his tomb ; Philolaus 

1274b.that it might. This is the reason why they settled at 
'^Thebes, and so Philolaus legislated for the Thebans, 
and, besides some other enactments, gave them laws 
about the procreation of children, which they call the 
* Laws of Adoption.' These laws were peculiar to him, 
and were intended to preserve the number of the lots. 
XX In the l^islation of Charondas there is nothing re- nwiT^nHftf 
markable, except the laws about false witnesses. He is 
the first who instituted actions for perjury. His laws 
are more exact and more precisely expressed than even 
those of our modem legislators. 
I a Characteristic of Phaleas is the equalization of pro- stray re- 
perty ; of Plato, the community of women, children, and about 
property, the common meals of women, and the law^^jli^, 

* Or (with Bemayv), 'to make out an unbroken series of great 
legislators, Onomacrittts being considered the first.' 

VOL. I. F 
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Draco. 



PfttacuSa 



II. 12. about drinking, that the sober shall be masters of the 
feast* ; also the training of soldiers to acquire by practice 
equal skill with both hands, so that one should be as 
useful as the other^ 

Draco has left laws, but he adapted them to a consti* 13 
tution which already existed, and there is no peculiarity 
in them which is worth mentionii^, except the greatness 
and severity of the punishments. 

Pittacus, too, was only a lawgiver^ and not the author 
of a constitution ; he has a law which is peculiar to himj 
that, if a drunken man strike another, he shall be more 
heavily punished than if he were sober ^; he looked 
not to the excuse which might be offered for the 
drunkard, but only to expediency, for drunken more 
often than sober people commit acts of violence. 
. Androdamas of Rhegium gave laws to the Chald- 14 
dians of Thrace. Some of them relate to homicide, and 
to heiresses ; but there is nothing remarkable in them. 

And here let us conclude our enquiry into the various 
constitutions which either actually exist, or have been 
devised by theorists. 



Andio- 
damas. 



* Cp. Laws, il 671 D-672A. Cp. Laws, vii. 794 d. 

• Cp. N. Eth. iii. 5. § 8. 



BOOK III. 

tlU who would enquire into the nature and vatious III. i. 
kindii of government must first of all determine * What is What is a 
a state ? ' At present this is a disputed questioii. Some 
say that the state has done a certain act ; others, nb^ iiot 
the state*, but the oligarchy or the tyrant. And the legis- 
lator or statesman is concerned entirely with the state ; 
a constitution of government being ah ^riutigeolent of the 
9 inhabitants of & state. But ai state is composite, ^nd, 
like any other Whole, made up of fhany parts ;— these 
are the citizens, v/h6 eompOse it. It is' evident, therefore, a ouesdon 
1276 a. that We must begirt by asking, Who is the citizen, and J?W)tte* 
what is the meaning of the term ? For here agaiii there ^^f' 
may be a difference of opinion. He who is a citizen in a 
demociacy vAU often not be a citizen in an oligarchy. 

3 Leaving out of consideration lliose who have been made 
citizens, or who have obtained the nandie of citizen in any 
other accidental manner, we may say, first, that a citizen Ndtfaer 

4 is not a citizen because he lives in a certain place, ^^^^^^ 
for resident aliens and slaves share in the place ; nor is '•^^ ^^ 

* . are sni- 

he a citizen who has no legal right except that of suing ficient to 
and being sued ; for this right niay be enjoyed under perfect 
the provisions of a tteaty. Even resident aliens in many ^*"™*''*p* 
places posses^ such tights, although in an imperfect 

5 form ; for they are obliged to have a patron. Hence 
they do but imperfectly participate in citizenship, and 
we qall them citi^end only in a qualified sense, as we 
might apply the term to children who are too young to 
be on the r^^ef , Of to old men who have been relieved 
from dtate duties. Of these we do not say simply that 
they are citia^eUs, but add in the one case that they are 

• Cp. c. 3. f I. 
F a 
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III. I. not of age, and in the other, that they are past the age, 

or something of that sort; the precise expression is 

immaterial, for our meaning is clear. Similar difficulties 

to those which I have mentioned may be raised and 

answered about deprived citizens and about exiles. But 

The dtisen the citizen, whom we are seeking to define, is a citizen in 

shares m the Strictest sense, against whom no such exception can 

offio^^ be taken, and his special characteristic is that he shares 

in the administration of justice, and in offices. Now of 6 

• r offices some have a limit of time, and the same persons 

S are not allowed to hold them twice, or can only hold 

/ them after a fixed interval ; o thers have no limit of t ime, 

V — f or example, the office of dicast 9£ ^f\paagt* It may, 7 

indeed, be ai^ed that these are not magistrates at all, 

and that their functions give them no share in the 

government. But surely it is ridiculous to say that those 

who have the supreme power do not govern. Not to 

dwell further upon this, which is a purely verbal question, 

what we want is a common term including both dicast 

and ecclcsiast Let us, for the sake of distinction, call it 

' indefinite office,' and we will assume that those who share 

in such office are citizens. This is the most comprehen- 8 

sive definition of a citizen, and best suits all those who 

are generally so called. 

But we must not forget that things of which the un- 
derlying notions differ in kind, one of them being first« 
another second, another third, have, when regarded in 
this relation, nothing, or hardly anything, worth men*- 
tioning in common. Now we see that governments 9 
differ in kind, and that some of them are prior and that 
others are posterior ; those which are faulty or perverted U75b. 
are necessarily posterior to those which are perfect 
(What we mean by perversion will be hereafter cx- 
This defini- plained ^) The citizen then of necessity differs under 
uSSi>**Stt ^2"^ form of government; and our definition is best 10 
o^demo- adapted to the citizen of a democracy ; but not neces- 

states, a « Dicast '-juryman and judge in one : 'ecclesiast'- member of 

the ecdesia or assembly of the dtiiens. >» Cp. c 6. § 1 1. 
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sarily to other states. For in some states the people are III. i. 
not acknowledged, nor have they any regular assembly, and must 
but only extraordinary ones ; and suits are distributed when ex- 
in turn among the mag^istrates. At Lacedaemon, for in- 1^^ ^° 
stance, the Ephors determine suits about contracts, 
which they distribute among themselves, while the elders 
are judges of homicide, and other causes are decided 

11 by other magistrates. A similar principle prevails at 
Carthage*; there certain magistrates decide all causes. 
We may, indeed, modify our definition of the citizen so 
as to include these states. [But strictly taken it only 
applies in democracies.] In other states it is the holder 
of a definite, not of an indefinite office, who legislates 
and judges, and to some or all such holders of definite 
offices is reserved the right of deliberating or judging 

12 about some things or about all things. The conception 
of the citizen now b^ns to clear up. 

He who has the power to take part in the deliberative 
or judicial administration of any state is said by us to be 
a citizen of that state ; and speaking generally, a state is 
a body of citizens sufficii^ for the purposes of life. 

But in practice a citizen is defined to be one of whom 2. 
both the parents are citizens; others insist on going Pmctkaiiy 
further back ; say to two or three or more grandparents, the son (tf a 
This is a short and practical definition ; but there are "^^*™* 
some who raise the further question : How this third or 

a fourth ancestor came to be a citizen ? Gorgias of Leon- Bat how 
tini, partly because he was in a difficulty, partly in irony, fintdtken? 
said — * Mortars are made by the mortar- makers, and 
the citizens of Larissa are also a manufactured article, 
made, like the kettles which bear their name [AofMombi], 

3 by the magistrates V Yet the question is really simple, 
for, if accordii^ to the definition just given they shared 
in the government ^ they were citizens. [This is a better 
definition than the other.] For the words, * bom of a 

*Cp.iLii.§7. 

** An untranslateable play upon the word d7^iwfiyni, which means 
either ' a magistrate ' or ' an artisan.' ® Cp. c. i. S 12. 
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III. 5t, father or motiier, who is a citizen/ cannot possibly apply 
to the first inhabitants or founders of a state. 
Is the Tbfsre is a greater difficulty in the case of those who 

f^^ hftv^ been made citizens after a revolution, as by 
2r^ f Cleisthenes at Athens after the expulsion of the tyrants, 
for be enrolled in tribes ^ number pf strangers and slave9 
and * resident aliens. The doubt in these cases is, not A 
who is, but whether he, who iSj ought to be a citizen; 
and there will still be a further doubt, whether he who 1276*. 
ought not to be a citi^^en, is pne fn fact, for what pught 
not to be is whftt |s f^e and |s. not Now, tbpre are 5 
some who hold office, and yet ought npt to bold pffice, 
yrhpm we call rulers, although they rule unjustly- And 
the citizen w^s defined by the fact of his holding pomp 
kind of rule or pffice,-^he who holds a judicial or Iq^isl^tive 
pffice fulfils pur definition of a citizen* It is evident . 
therefore, that the citizens about whom thp doubt had 
arisen must be called citizens ; whether they pugfat to be 
so or not is a question which is bound up with the pre«* 
vlous enquiry ^ 
3* A par^lel question is raised respectmg the state 

When is an whether a certain act is or is not ^n act of the 9tate ; 

act the act - 

ofthettatepfor example, in the tl^sition from an oligar^y pr a 
tyranny tp a democracy. In such eases persons refuse 1 
to fulfil their contra^ or any pther obliSAtipnff, pn the 
ground thgt the tyranti and not the ^tatCi contracted 
them ; they aigue that some constitutions an cstaMhhcd 
by force, and not for the sake of the pommon good* But 
this would apply equally to democracies, for they too 
may be founded on vtolenpe, and then the nets of tfie 
democracy will be neither mpre nor le99 J^tumte dun 
those of an oligarchy or of a tyranny. This quesljon nin« | 
up into another ^^wben shall We say that the state h the 



* Inserting «»/ before fifro^Kovr with Bekker in his second edi- 
tion. If cm is mnittad, as In all the MSS, we must translate—' he 
enroUed in tribes many metics, both strangers and slaves : * or, 
* he enrolled in tribes many strangers, and metics who had been 
slaves/ 

^ Cp. c. 1. § I. 
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same, and when different ? It would be a very superficial III. 3. 
view which considered only the place and the inhabitants; Theidentity 
for the soil and the population may be separated, and 
some of the inhabitants may live in one place and some 

4 in another. This, however, is not a very serious diffi- 
culty; we need only remark that the word 'state* is 
ambiguous, meaning both state and city. 

It is further asked : When are men, living in the same ^ ^ 
place, to be regarded as a single city — ^what is the limit? sute de- 

5 Certainly not the wall of the dty, for you might surround ^^ on^ ^ 
all Peloponnesus with a wall. But a city, having such ^^^ 
vast circuit, would contain a nation rather than a state, 

like Babylon ^ which, as they say, had been taken for 
three days before some part of the inhabitants became 

6 aware of the fact. This difficulty may, however, with 
advants^e be deferred^ to another occasion; the states- 
man has to consider the size of the state, and whether it 
should consist of more than one nation or not 

Again, shall we say that while the race of inhabitants, nor yet on 
as well as their place of abode, remain the same, the dty 
is also the same, although the dtizens are always dying 
and bdng bom, as we call rivers and fountains the same, 
although the water is always flowing away and coming 
again? Or shall we say that the generations of men, like 
1276b. the rivers, are the same, but that the state changes ? For, 
^ since the state is a community and a community is made 
up of dtizens, when the form of the government changes 
and becomes different, then it may be supposed that the 
state Is no longer the same, just as a tragic differs from 
a comic dioniSi although the members cS both may be 
8 identicaL And in this manner we speak of every union 
or composition of dements, when the form of thdr com- 
position alters ; for example, harmony of the same sounds 
is said to be different, acoordii^ly as the Dorian or the 



9 Phrsrgian mode is employed. And if this is true it is bat mafaUj 
evident that the sameness of the state consists chiefly in ness of the 
the sameness of the constitution, and may be called or ^^^^ 

* Cp. ii. 6.S^» ^ Cp. vii. c. 4 and c. 5. 
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III. 3, not called by the same name, whether the inhabitants 

are the same or entirely different. It is quite another 

question, whether a state ought or ought not to fulfil 

engagements when the form of government changes. 

4. There is a point nearly allied to the preceding: 

Is the virtue Whether the virtue of a good man and a good citizen 

of the good. , ^ * f •%•',• 

man the IS the same or not •. But, before entering on this discus- 

Sat*of*the sion, we must first obtain some general notion of the 

^^P virtue of the citizen. Like the sailor, the citizen is a 

member of a community. Now, sailors have different 2 

functions, for one of them is a rower, another a pilot, and 

a third a look-out-man, a fourth is described by some 

similar term; and while the precise definition of each 

individual's virtue applies exclusively to him, there is, at 

the same time, a common definition applicable to them 

. all. For they have all of them a common object, which 

The virtue is Safety in navigation. Similarly, one citizen differs from 3 

citizen another, but the salvation of the community is the 

diffirolr common business of them all. This community is the 

^}5 *"** state ; the virtue of the citizen must therefore be relative 

cannot ai- to the constitution of which he is a member. If, then, 

aameasthat there are many forms of government, it is evident that 

of^tfie good ^g virtue of the good citizen cannot be the one perfect 

virtue. But we say that the good man is he who has 

perfect virtue. Hence it is evident that the good citizen 4 

need not of necessity possess the virtue which makes a 

good man. 

The same question may also be approached by another 
Even in the road, from a consideration of the perfect state. If the 5 
gSSr state cannot be entirely composed of good men, and each 
2^2^^^ dtizen is expected to do his own business well, and must 
^1^^ therefore have virtue, inasmuch as all the citizens cannot 
not neoet- be alike, the virtue of the dtizen and of the good man can- lS77a. 
^ '^^'^ not coindde. All must have the virtue of the good dtizen 
— ^thus, and thus only, can the state be perfect ; but they 
will not have the virtue of a good man, unless we assume 
that in the good state all the dtizens must be good. 

* Cp. N.Eth. V. 2. i II. 
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6 Again, the state may be compared to the living being : III. 4« 
as the first elements into which the living being is The citizens 
resolved are soul and body, as the soul is made up of among 
reason and appetite, the family of husband and wife, pro- lSS^en> ' 
perty of master and slave, so out of all these, as well as ^uhave"**' 
other dissimilar elements, the state is composed ; and, the same 

virtues 

therefore, the virtue of all the citizens cannot possibly be 
the same, any more than the excellence of the leader of 
a chorus is the same as that of the performer who stands 

7 by his side. I have said enough to show why the two kinds 
of virtue cannot be absolutely and always the same. 

But will there then be no case in which the virtue of 
the good citizen and the virtue of the good man coin- 
cide ? To this we answer [not that the good citizen , The good 
but] that the good ruler is a good and wise man, and ^^^Lm. 
that he who would be a statesman must be a wise man. 

8 And some persons say that even the education of the 
ruler should be of a special kind ; for are not the children 
of kings instructed in riding and military exercises ? As 
Euripides says : 

' No subtle arts for me, but what the state requires.'* 

As though there were a special education needed by 

9 a ruler. If then the virtue of a good ruler is the same as 
that of a good man, and we assume further that the sub- 
ject is a citizen as well as the ruler, the virtue of the 
good citizen and the virtue of the good man cannot be 
always the same, although in some cases [i.e. in the per- 
fect state] they may; for the virtue of a ruler differs 
from that of a citizen. It was the sense of this difference 
which made Jason say that ' he felt hungry When he was 
not a tyrant,' meaning that he could not endure to live 

10 in a private station. But, on the other hand, it may be But are 
argued that men are praised for knowii^ both how to ddaens 
rule and how to obey, and he is said to be a citizen of |^^^ 
approved ^rtue who is able to do both. Now if we sup- 
pose the virtue of a good man to be that which rules, 

* Fragment from the Aeolus, quoted in Stobaeus, 45, 13. 
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III. 4. and the virtue of the citizen to include ruling and obeying, 

it cannot be said that they are equally worthy of praise. 

Yes : by Seeing, then, that according to common opinion the ruler n 

they learn and the ruled must at some time or other learn the duties 

^^^^ of both, but that what they learn is different, and that 

the citizen must know and share in them both ; the in^ 

ference is obvious \ There is, indeed, the rule of a 

master which is concerned with menial offices^ — the 

The obcdi- master need not know how to perform these, but may 

such as that cmploy Others in the execution of them : anything else 

^iSSo^ would be d^^rading ; and by anything else I mean the i j 

menial duties which vary much in character and are 

executed by various classes of slaves, such, for example, 

as handicraftsmen, who, as their name signifies, live by 

the labour of their hands : — under these the mechanic isi277b. 

included. Hence in ancient times, and amoi^ some 

nations, the working classes had no share in the goveiti- 

ment — a privil^e which they only acquired under the 

extreme democracy. Certainly the good man and the 13 

statesman and the good citizen ought not to learn the 

crafts of inferiors except for their own occasional use® ; 

if they habitually practise them, there will cease to be a 

distinction between master and slave. 

but the This is not the rule of which we are speaking ; but 14 

of freemen there IS a rule of another kind, which is exercised over 

tutionai freemen and equak by birth— a constitutional rule, which 

*^*^ the ruler must learn by obeying, as he would learn 

the duties of a general of cavalry by being under the 

orders of a general of cavaliy, or the duties of a general 

of infantry by being under the orders of |i general of 

infantry, or by having had the command of a company 

or brigade* It has been well said that *he who has never 

learned to obey cannot be a good commander/ The 15 

two are not the same, but the good citizen ought to be 

capable of both ; he should know how to govern like a 

* Viz. that some kind of prenoos tttbJecdoB is an advantage to 
the ruler. Cp. infra, § 14. 
»» Cp. i. 7. hS s-5. • Cp. viil. 2. § 5. 
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freeman, and how to obey like a freeman — ^these are the III. 4. 

16 virtues of a citizen. And, although the temperance and 
justice of a ruler are distinct from those of a subject, the 
virtue of a good man will include both ; for the good 
man, who is free and also a subject, will not have one virtue 
only, say justice, — ^but he will have distinct kinds of virtue, 
the one qualifying him to rule, the other to obey, and dif-r 
fering as the temperance and courage of men and women 

17 differ \ For a man would be thought a coward if he had 
no more courage than a coun^eous woman, and a woman 

« woyld be thought loquacious if she imposed no more 
restraint on her conversation than the good man ; and 
ipdeed their part in the management of the household 
is different, for the duty of the one is to acquire, and of the 
other to preserve. Practical wisdom only is characteristic Pncdcai 
of the mler^ i it would seem that all other virtues must the virtue of 

18 equally belong to ruler and subject. The virtue of the ^^ "^*^' 
subject is certainly not wisdom, but only true opinion ; 

he may be compared to the maker of the flute, while his 
master is like the flute-player or user of the flute \ 

From these considerations may be gathered the answer 
to the question, whether the virtue of the good man is 
the same as that of the good dtizeuj or different, and 
how far the same, and how far different^. 

There still remains one more question about the 5. 
citizen: Is he only a true citizen who has a share of 
office, or is the mechanic to be included ? If they who u the 
hold no office are to be deemed citizens, not every citizen dtiien? 
can have this virtue of ruling and obeying • whldi makes 
a c{ttzen^ And if none of the lower class are citizens, 
in which part of the state are they to be placed ? For 
they are not resident aliens, and they are not foreigners. 



* Cp. i* 13. § 9. ^ Cp. Rep. iv. 428. « Cp. Rep. x. 601 D, B. 
' Cp. c 5. § 10 ; c x8. § I ; iv. 7. f 2 ; vil 14. ( 8. 

* Or, 'for this man (Le. the meaner sort of man) is a dtixen 
and does not exerdse rule' (see below, § 3, W d^ m1 e^ror voX^nyt). 
According to the way of taking the passage which is followed in 
the text, o^ror«4 tjmm r^r roiiivny» a^rriff : according to the second 
way, it refers to fitamvaot. 
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III. 5. To this objection may we not reply, that there is nol*78a- 
more absurdity in excluding them than in excluding ' 
slaves and freedmen from any of the above-mentioned 
classes ? It must be admitted that we cannot consider all 
those to be citizens who are necessary to the existence 
Hebneoes-of the State; for example, children are not citizens 
o^tenoe of equally with grown up men, who are citizens absolutely, 
ncSaMrt ^ but children, not being grown up, are only citizens in a 
of it. and qualified sense. Doubtless in ancient times, and among 3 
some nations, the artisan class were slaves or foreigners, 
and therefore the majority of them are so now. The 
therefore in best form of State will not admit them to citizenship ; 

the hest 

sutenota but if they are admitted, then our definition of the 
2^*°* ** virtue of a dtizen will apply to some citizens and free- 
men only, and not to those who work for their living. 
The latter class, to whom toil is a necessity, are either 4 
slaves who minister to the wants of individuals, or 
mechanics and labourers who are the servants of the 
community. These reflections carried a little further 
will explain their position ; and indeed what has been 
said already is of itself explanation enough. 

Since there are many forms of government there must $ 
be many varieties of citizens, and especially of citizens 
atisenship who are subjects ; so that under some governments the 
tbeoQosti- mechanic and the labourer will be citizens, but not in 
^^^^^ others, as, for example, in aristocracy or the so-called 
government of the best (if there be such an one), in 
which honours are given according to virtue and merit ; 
for no man can practise virtue who is living the life of a 
mechanic or labourer. ' In oligarchies the qualification 6 
for office is highs and therefore no labourer can ever be 
a citizen ; but a mechanic may, for many of them are 
rich. At Thebes* there was a law that no man could 7 
hold office who had not retired from bu^ess for ten 
years. In many states the law goes to the length of 
admitting aliens; for in some democracies a man is a 
citizen though his mother only be a citizen [and his 

• Cp. vi. 7. § 4. 
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father an alien]; and a similar principle is applied to III-5« 

8 illegitimate children ; the law is relaxed when there is a 
dearth of population. But when the number of citizens 
increases, first the children of a male or a female slave are 
excluded ; then those whose mothers only are citizens ; 
and at last the right of citizenship is confined to those 
whose fathers and mothers are both citizens. 

9 Hence, as is evident, there are different kinds of The true 
citizens ; and he is a citizen in the highest sense who ^uues in 
shares in the honours of the state. In the poems of J^^S^T" 
Homer [Achilles complains of Agamemnon treating 

him] Mike some dishonoured stranger^;' for he who is 
excluded from the honours of the state is no better than 
an alien. But when this exclusion is concealed, then the 
object is to docoiyo the inhabi t an t s . ^h0Jt^^fif^Y>i^»h>f^vhAiA6r^^ 
1*^^ As to the question whether the virtue of the good man Final ***^ ^ 
is the same as that of the good citizen, the considerations ^equLtkm ^"^^^"^^ 
already adduced prove that in some states the two are |^|^^^^ 
the same, and in others different When they are the j^j^^^jj 
same it is not the virtue of every citizen which is thefman.* 
same as that of the good man, but only the virtue of the 
statesman and of those who have or may have, alone or 
in conjunction with others, the conduct of public affairs. 

Having determined these questions, we have next to 6. 
consider whether there is only one form of government 
or many, and if many, what they are, and how manyi 
and what are the differences between them. 

A constitution is the arrangement of magistracies in a Coosdtn- 
state^, especially of the highest of all. The government ^Sh the^ 
is everywhere sovereign in the state, and the constitution f^JJ^^ 
a is in fact the government For example, in democracies » rdatkm 
the people are supreme, but in oligarchies, the few ; and, 
therefore, we say that these two forms of government 
are different : and so in other cases. 

First, let us consider what is the purpose of a state, wiiat b the 



and how many forms cS government there are by which g^te? 
3 human society is tepxlzXtA. We have already said, in 

• Cp. v. 4. { 16. ^ IL ix.648. « Cp. CI. ( I ; iv. i. i 10. 
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III. ($. the former part of this treatise ^ when drawing a dis- 
tinction between household-management and the rule 
of a master, that man is by nature a political animal. 
And therefore, men, even when they do not require one 
another's help, desire to live together all the same^ and 
are in fact brought together by their common interests 
in proportion as they severally attain to any measure of 
well-beings Thid is certainly the chief end, both of 4 
individuals and of states. And also for the sake of mere 
life (in which there is possibly some noble element) 
mankind meet together And maintain the politioLl Com^- 
munity, so long as the evils of existence do not greatly 
overbalance the good^ And we all see that men cling 5 
to life even in the midst of misfortune, seeming to jfind 
in it a natural sweetness and happiness. 
ThevatfkNtt There is no difficulty in distinguishing the various* 
ftde. kinds of authority; they have been often defined already 

in popular works ^ The rule of a master, although 6 
the slave by nature and the master by nature have iii 
reality the same interests, is nevertheless es^erdsed 
primarily with a view to the interest of the master^ but 
accidentally considers the slave, since, if the slave perish^ 
the rule of the master perish^ with him. On thd otfac^ 7 
hand, the government of a wife and children and of a 
household, which we faLve called household-management 
Rideis b exercised in thcs fint instance for the good of the 
X^Sa^ governed or for the coniittoa good of both parties, but 
^^ ^ essentially for the good .of the governed, as we dee to 
8o«cnMd, be the case in medictne, gymnastic, ^d the aits inurns. 
general, which are only accidentally Concerned with the 
good of the artists themselves^. (For there is no leason 
why the trainer may not sometimes practise gym-* 
nasties, and the pilot is always one of the crew.) The 8 
trainer or the pilot eonsidefs the good of those com^ 
mitted to his care. But, when he is one of the persons 
taken care of, he accklentally participates in die ad-' 

• Cp. i. ^. f $ 9, f a ^ Cp. Phito Polit. 502 A« 

• Or, * in our popolar wortcs.' * Cp. PI. Rep. L 341 D. 
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vantage, for the pilot is also a sailor, and the trainer HI. 6. 
9 becomes one of those in training. And so in politics; 
when the state is framed upon th e pri nciple of ^valJty 

_^__J±_|_WH IT' "Will IT mil I WMIIIII I iP * 

and l[\^eq^sSi ,f ^ ^itizftna. think that they nnght ^o hold 
office by turn s. In the order of nature every one would 
take his turn of service ; and then again, somebody else 
would look after his interest, just as he, while in office, 
had looked after theirs ^ [That was originally the 

10 way.] But now-a-days, for the sake of the advantage 
which is to be gained from the public revenues and from 
office, men want to be always in office. One might 
imagine that the rulers, being sickly, were only kept in 
health while they continued in office; m that case we 
may be sure that they would be hunting after places. 

II The conclusion is evident: that governments, which andfa per- 
have a regard to the common interest, are constituted when oer- 
in accordance with strict principles of justice, and are ^^^^ 
therefore true forms ; but those which regard only the ^ ™^' 
interest of the rulers are all defective and perverted 
forms, for they are despotic, whereas a state is a com* 
munity of freemen. 

Having determined these points, we have next to Con^ ^. 

sider how many forms of government there are^ and Yoma of 

what they are ; and in the first place what are the true ^|™|^ 



forms, for when they are determined the perversions of ud 

2 them will at once be apparent The words constitution 
and government have the same meaning, and the govern- 
ment, which is the supreme authority in states, must be 
in the hands of one, or of a few, or of many. The true 
forms of government, thetdbre, are those in which the 
one, or the few, or the many, govern with a view to the 
common interest; but governments which rule with a 
view to the private interest, whether of the one, or of the 

few, or of the many, are perversions ^ For citizens, if (a) The tme 
they are truly citizens, ought to participate in the ad- 
vantages of a state. Of forms of government in which one (i) Rojaity. 

3 rules, we call that which rq;ards the common interests, S< 

• Cp. it 2. §§ 6, 7. » Cp. Eth. viii. la 
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III. 7, kingship or royalty; that in which more than one, but ' 

(a) Aristo- not many, rule, aristocracy [the rule of the best] ; and 
SJ^^'* it is so called, either because the rulers are the best men, 

or because they have at heart the best interests of the 
state and of the citizens. But when the citizens at large 
administer the state for the common interest, the govern- 
ment is called by the generic name, — a constitution 
(3) • Polity • \T[o\ir€la\, And there is a reason for this use of language, 
dtiiras at One man or a few may excel in virtue ; but of virtue 4 
**'^' there are many kinds : and as the number increases it 
(Bat an for becomes more difficult for them to attain perfection in 1279b. 
onhc every kind, though they may in military virtue, for this 
*''''*"^*' is found in the masses. Hence, in a constitutional 
•government the fighting-men have the supreme power, 
and those who possess arms are the citizens. 

(b) The per- Of the above-mentioned forms, the perversions are as 5 
^jS^ny, follows :— of royalty, tyranny ; of aristocracy, oligarchy; ' 

W ^K«^ of constitutional government, democracy. For tyranny 
(3) demo- is a kind of monarchy which has in view the interest of 
the monarch only; oligarchy has in view the interest of 
the wealthy; democracy, of the needy: none of them the 
common good of all. 
8. But there are difficulties about these forms of govern- 

Thedivi- ment, and it will therefore be necessary to state a little 
^nrast more at length the nature of each of ihem. For he 
^^1^^^ who would make a philosophical study of the various 
OM^^^ sciences, and does not rq;ard practice only, ought not to 
oTnttDber overlook or omit anything, but to set forth the truth in 
(qaanmy). ^^^^ particular. Tyranny, as I was saying, is monarchy a 
exercising the rule of a master over political society; 
oligarchy is when men of property have the government 
in their hands; democracy, Ae opposite, when the in- 
digent, and not the men of propertyi are the rulers; 
And here arises the first of our difficultiesi and it relates 3 
to the definition just given. For democracy is said to 
be the government of the many. But what if the many 
are men of property and have the power in their hands? 
In like manner oligarchy is said to be the government 
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of the few ; but what if the poor are fewer than the rich, III, 8. 
and have the power in their hands because they are 
stronger? In these cases the distinction which we have 
drawn between these different forms of government 
would no longer hold good. 

4 Suppose, once more, that we add wealth to the few Wealth 
and poverty to the many, and name the governments J^uantity)'^ 
accordingly — an oligarchy is said to be that in which J^"^^^ 
the few and the wealthy, and a democracy that in which sidered. 
the many and the poor are the rulers — ^there will still be 

5 a difficulty. For, if the only forms of government are 
the ones already mentioned, how shall we describe those 
other governments also just mentioned by us, in which 
the rich are the more numerous and the poor are the 
fewer, and both govern in their respective states ? 

6 The ailment seems to show that, whether in oli- The quaii- 
garchies or in democracies, the number of the governing essential 
body, whether the greater number, as in a democracy, JS^tiSitive 
or the smaller number, as in an oligarchy, is an accident ^JJi^' 
due to the fact that the rich everywhere are few, and diflBBrenoe, 
the poor numerous. But if so, there is a misapprehen- fact 

7 sion of the causes of the difference between them. For f^Sd? 
the real difference between democracy and oligarchy is 

1280 a. poverty and wealth. Wherever men rule by reason of 
their wealtli, whether they be few or many, that is an 
oligarchy, and where the poor rule, that is a democracy. 
But as a fact the rich are few and the poor many : for 
few are well-to-do, whereas freedom is enjoyed by all, 
and wealth and freedom are the grounds on which the 
oligarchical and democratical parties respectively claim 
power in the state. 

Let us begin by considering the common definitions 9. 
of oligarchy and democracy, and what is justice oli- 
garchical and democratical. For all men cling to justice 
of some kind, but their conceptions are imperfect and 
they do not express the whole idea. For example, jwdoe is 
justice is thought by them to be, and is, equality, not, ^^ib. 
a however, for all, but only for equals. And inequality is 

VOL. I. G 
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III. 9* /bought to be, and is, justice ; neither is this for all, but 
to*2n^^ ^"^y ^^^ unequals. When the persons are omitted, then 
equals, but) men judcfe erroneously. The reason is that they are 

people in / . . , /, i , ^ , 

genend / passmg judgment on themselves, and most people are 

ri^Sf bad judges in their own case. And whereas justices 

^^' I implies a relation to persons as well as to things, and 

relative ) a just distribution, as I have already said in the Ethics*, 

of absSu^ embraces alike persons and things, they acknowledge 

justioe. ^ ^g equality of the things, but dispute about the merit 

of the. persons, chiefly for the reason which I have just 

given, — because they are bad judges in their own affairs ; 

and secondly, because both the parties to the argument 

are speaking of a limited and partial justice^ but imagine 

themselves to be speaking of absolute justice. For those 4 

1 who are unequal in one respect, for example wealth, 

I consider themselves to be unequal in all ; and any who 

are equal in one respect, for example freedom, consider 

themselves to be equal in all. But they leave out the 

The state Capital point. For if men met and associated out of 5 

^^"aJce r^[ard to wealth only, their share in the state would be 

Jl^jJJ^jJ^^ proportioned to their property, and the oligarchical 

foa?y. ^ doctrine would then seem to carry the day. It would 

but for the 

sake of a not be just that he who paid one mina should have the 
*^**°^^ *' same share of a hundred minae, ** whether of the principal 
or of the profits^ as he who paid the remaining ninety- 
nine. But a state exists for the sake of a good life, and 6 
not for the sake of life only: if life only were the object, 
slaves and brute animals might form a state, but they 
cannot, for they have no share in happiness or in a life 
of free choice. Nor does a state exist for the sake of 
alliance and security from injustice ^ nor yet for the 
sake of exchange and mutual intercourse ; for then the 
Tyrrhenians and the Carthaginians, and all who have 
commercial treaties with one another, would be the 
citizens of one state. True, they have agreements about 7 

* Nicom. Ethics, v. 3. f 4. 

^ Or, with Beraays, 'either in the case of the original contribu- 
tors or their successors.' « Cp. c i. { 4. 
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imports, and engagements that they will do no wrong III. 9. 
to one another, and written articles of alliance. But 
1280b. there are no magistracies common to the contracting 
parties who will enforce their engagements ; different 
states have each their own magistracies. Nor does one 
state take care that the citizens of the other are such 
as they ought to be, nor see that those who come under 
the terms of the treaty do no wrong or wickedness at 
allj but only that they do no injustice to one another. 

8 Whereas, those who care for good government take into 
consideration [the laiger question of] virtue and vice in 
states. Whence it may be further inferred that • virtue 
must be the serious care of a state which truly deserves 

the name* : for [without this ethical end] the com- it is more 
munity becomes a mere alliance which diJSTers only in Luance"^ 
place from alliances of which the members live apart ; J&protrc- 
and law is only a convention, *a surety to one another o{^^^^^ 
justice,' as the sophist Lycophron says, and has no r^l perty. 
power to make the citizens good and just. 

9 This is obvious; for suppose distinct places, such as 
Corinth and M^rara, to be united by a wall, still they 

10 would not be one city, not even if the citizens had the 

right to intermarry, which is one of the rights peculiarly it implies 
characteristic of states. Again, if men dwelt at atote^"*^ 
distance from one another, but not so far off as to have £J2J^|^ 
no intercourse, and there were laws among them that «3cd»nge, 
they should not wrong each other in their exchanges, 
neither would this be a state. Let us suppose that one 
man is a carpenter, another a husbandman, another a 
shoemaker, and so on, and that their number is ten 
diousand : nevertheless, if they have nothing in common 
but exchange, alliance, and the like, that would not 

11 constitute a state. Why is this? Surely not because 

they are at a distance from one another : for even sup- a commoa 
posing that such a community were to meet in one place, *****''*^* 
and that each man had a house of his own, which was 

* Or, 'virtue must be the care of a state which is truly so called, 
and not merely in name.' 

G i 
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HI. 9, in a manner his state, and that they made alliance with 
one another, but only against evil-doers ; still an accurate 
thinker would not deem this to be a state, if their inter- 
course with one another was of the same character after 
as before their union. It is clear then that a state is not la 
a mere society, having a common place, established for 
^ the prevention of crime and for the sake of exchange, 
but much These are conditions without which a state cannot exist ; 
Sae.^a ^ut all of them together do not constitute a state, which 
•ofwS^^ is a community of well-being in families and ^^ggct^i^ 
being. tious of families, for the sake of a perfect and self-* 
__ suiSdng life. Such a community can only be established 13 
among those who live in the same place and intermarry. 
Hence arise in cities family connexions, brotherhoods, 
common sacrifices, amusements which draw men together. 
They are created by friendship, for friendship is the 
motive of society. The end is the good life, and these 
are the means towards it. And the state is the union 14 
of families and villages having for an end a perfect andissii 
self-sufficii^ life, by which we mean a happy and honour- 
able life*. 

Our conclusion, then, is that political society exists 
for the sake of noble actions, and not of mere com^ 
Those who panionsbip. And they who contribute most to such 15 
psosTt^^ a society have a greater share in it than those who have 
^^^ha ^^^ same or a greater freedom or nobility of birth but 
the greatest are inferior to them in political virtue ; or than those 
poTO-.^ who exceed them in wealth but are surpassed by them in 
virtue. 

From what has been said it will be clearly seen that 

all the partisans of different forms of government speak 

of a part of justice only, 

10. There is also a doubt as to what is to be the 

Wboaro supreme power in the state :-^Is it the multitude? Or 

su^^ the wealthy? Or the good? Or the one best man? 

vo^^'^ Or a t3frant ? Any of these alternatives seems to involve 

disagreeable consequences. If the poor, for example^ 

• Cp. i. 2. § 8 ; N. Eth. t 7. § ^ 
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because they are more in number, divide among them- III. 10. 
selves the property of the rich, — is not this unjust ? No, 
by heaven (will be the reply), for the lawful authority 
a [i.e. the people] willed it. But if this is not injustice, pray 
what is? Again) when [in the first division] all has been Difficulties: 
taken, and the majority divide anew the property of the hawng the 
minority, is it not evident, if this goes on, that they will ^J^^^ 
ruin the state ? Yet surely, virtue is not the ruin of those V^^y j. **. 
who possess her, nor is justice destructive of a state*; to be 
and therefore this law of confiscation clearly cannot be just? 

3 just. If it were, all the acts of a tyrant must of neces- 
sity b^ just ; for he only coerces other men by superior 
power, just as the multitude coerce the rich. But is it 
just then that the few and the wealthy should be the 
rulers? And what if they, in like manner, rob and 
plunder the people, ^is this just ? If so, the other case 
[i. e. the case of the majority plundering the minority] 

4 will likewise be just But there cad be no doubt that all 
these things are wn>ng and unjust 

Then ought the good to rule and have supreme The mie of 
power ? But in that case everybody else, being excluded mef wiu 
froifa power, will be dishonoured. For the offices of a ^^ ^ 
state are posts of honour ; and if one set of men always citiiens. 

5 hold them, the rest must be deprived of them. Then 
will it be well that the one best man should rule ? Nay, 
that is still more oligarchical, for the number of those 
who are dishonoured is thereby increased. Some one 
may say that it is bad for a man, subject as he is to all 
the accidents of human passion, to have the supreme 
power, rather than the law. But what if the law itself Even the 
be demodratical or oligarchical, how will that help us uw may 
out of our difficulties *»T Not at all } the same conse- J^f ["^^ 
quences will follow. i»^- 

Most of these questions may be reserved for another 1 1 . 
occasion. The principle that the multitude ought to be 
supreme rather than the few best is capable of a satis- 

* Cp. Plato Rep. L 351, 352. ^ Cp. c. 1 1. f 2a 
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III. II. factory explanation, and, though not free from difficulty, 
Why the yet seems to contain an element of truth. For the a 
iSoSdhave many, of whom each individual is but an ordinary person, 1281 b, 
1^^' when they meet tc^ether may very likely be better than 
wiser than the fcw good, if r^farded not individually but coUec- 
Sui!*"* tively, just as a feast to which many contribute is better 
than a dinner provided out of a single purse. For 
each individual among the many has a share of virtue 
and prudence, and when they meet tc^ether they be- 
come in a manner one man, who has many feet, and 
hands, and senses ; that is a figure of their mind and 
disposition. Hence the many are better judges than a 3 
single man of music and poetry; for some understand 
one part, and some another, and among them, they un- 
derstand the whole. There is a similar combination of 4 
qualities in good men, who differ from any individual of 
the many, as the beautiful are said to differ from those 
who are not beautiful, and works of art from realities, 
because in them the scattered elements are combined, 
although, if taken separately, the eye of one person or 
some other feature in another person would be fairer 
than in the picture. Whether this principle can apply to 5 
every democracy, and to all bodies of men, is not clear. 
Or rather, by heaven, in some cases it is impossible of 
application ; for the argument would equally hold about 
brutes ; and wherein, it will be asked, do some men differ 
in many ffom brutes ? But there may be bodies of men about 
Sough not whom our statement is nevertheless true. And if so, the 6 
always. difficulty which has been already raised, and also another 
which is akin to it — ^viz. what power should be assigned 
to the mass of freemen and citizens, who are not rich and 
^liave no personal merit — are both solved. There is still 7 
: a danger in allowing them to share the great offices 
' of state, for their folly will lead them into error, and 
'■ thdr dishonesty into crime. But there is a danger also 
1 in not letting them share, for a state in which many poor 
j men are excluded from office will necessarily be full of 
/ s.nemies. The only way of escape is to assign to them 8 
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some deliberative and judicial functions. For this reason JII. 11. 
Solon* and certain other legislators give them the power \ 
of electing to offices, and of calling the magistrates to j 
account, but they do not allow them to hold office / 

9 singly. When they meet together their perceptions Their 
are quite good enough, and combined with the better SumuU. 

class they are useful to the state (just as impure food | ;, ,. "^' ^ \ 
when mixed with what is pure sometimes makes the \ '■ 
entire mass more wholesome than a small quantity of ^"^^ ' ,. , rt'^ ^ 
the pure would be), but each individual, left to himself, ^^J^ ' '^ 

10 forms an imperfect judgment. On the other hand, the But should 
popular form of government involves certain difficulties, expert be 
In the first place, it might be objected that he who can £,^^^? 
judge of the healing of a sick man would be one who 



could himself heal his disease, and make him whol 
1282m. that b, in other words, the physician ; and so in all pro- 
fessions and arts. As, then, the physician ought to be 
called to account by physicians, so ought men in general 

II to be called to account by their peers. But physicians 
are of three kinds : — ^there is the apothecary, and there is 
the physician of the higher class, and thirdly the intelligent 
man who has studied the art : in all arts there is such a 
class ; and we attribute the power of judging to them 

13 quite as much as to professors of the art. Now, does not 
the same principle apply to elections ? For a right elec- 
tion can only be made by those who have knowledge ; a 
geometrician, for example, will choose rightly in matters 
of geometry, or a pilot in matters of steering ; and, even 
if there be some occupations and arts with which pri- 
vate persons are familiar, they certainly cannot judge 

13 better than those who know« So that, according to this 
argument, neither the election of magistrates, nor the 

M calling of them to account, should be intrusted to the 
many. Yet possibly these objections are to a great extent Answer : 
met by our old answer, that if the people are not utterly m^ybe^ 
degraded, although individually they may be worse ^^^''^ 

* Cp. iL 12. { 5. 
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III. II. judges than those who have special knowledge — as a 
tboughtbey body they are as good or better. Moreover, there are 

have no ' ; ,**, -i,^,, ., 

special some artists whose works are judged of solely, or m the 
owiedge. 1^^^ manner, not by themselves, but by those who do 
not possess the art ; for example, the knowledge of the 
house is not limited to the builder only; the user, or, in 
other words, the master, of the house will even be a 
better judge than the builder, just as the pilot will judge 
better of a rudder than the carpenter, and the guest will 
. judge better of a feast than the cook. 

This difficulty seems now to be sufficiently answered, 15 
but there is another akin to it. That inferior persons 
should have authority in greater matters than the good 
would appear to be a strange thing, yet the election and 
calling to account of the magistrates is the greatest of 
all. And these, as I was saying, are functions which in 
some states are assigned to the people, for the assembly 

Soverdgnty IS supreme in all such matters. Yet persons of any age, 16 

of tlie 

people 2Lnd having but a small property qualification, sit in the 
JJI^^")^* assembly and deliberate and judge, although for the 
^**jj^^ great officers of state, such as controllers and generals, 
fimdrau, a high qualification is required. This difficulty may be 
solved in the same manner as the preceding, and the 
present practice of democracies may be really defensible. 17 
For the power does not reside in the dicast, or senator, 
. or ecclesiast, but in the court and the senate, and the 
I assembly, of which individual senators, or ecclesiasts, 
\ or dicasts, are only parts or members. And for this 18 
I reason the many may claim to have a higher autho- 
rity than the few ; for the people, and the senate, and 
the courts consist of many persons, and their property 
collectively is greater than the property of one or of a few 
individuals holding great offices. But enough of this. 
Thekws The discussion of the first question* shows nothing 80^!^^. 
ZspKmSS^ clearly as that laws, when good, should be supreme ; and 
mm± ^^ ^^ magistrate or magistrates should r^ulate those 
^^^ matters only on which the laws are unable to speak with 

» Cp. c. 10. § I. 



/ 
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precision owing to the difficulty of any general principle III. 1 1. 

ao embracing all particulars ^ But what are good laws has 
not yet been clearly explained ; the old difficulty re- 
mains K The goodness or badness, justice or injustice, of 
laws is of necessity relative to the constitutions of states. 

ai But if so, true forms of government will of necessity 
have just laws, and perverted forms of government will 
have unjust laws. 

In all sciences and arts the end is a good, and especially 1 2. 
and above all in the highest of all® — this is the political 
science of which the good is justice, in other words, the 
common interest. All men think justice to be a sort of Justice is 
equality; and to a certain extent^ they agree in the 
philosophical distinctions which have been laid down by 
us about Ethics *• For they admit that justice is a thing 
having relation to persons, and that equals ought to 

a have equality. But there still remains a question ; But 
equality or inequality of what ? here is a difficulty ^wfaau? 
which the political philosopher has to resolve. For 
very likely some persons will say that offices of state 
ought to be unequally disrtributed according to superior 
excellence, in whatever respect, of the citizen, although 
there is no other difference between him and the rest of 
the community; for that those who differ in any one 

3 respect have different rights and claims. But, surely, if Not in any- 
this is true, the complexion or height of a man, or any eroyt^. 
other advantage, will be a reason for his obtaining a 

4 greater share of political rights. The error here lies 
upon the surface, and may be illustrated from the other 
arts and sciences. When a number of fiute^players are 
equal in their art, there is no reason why those of them 
who are better bom should have better flutes given to 
them ; for they will not play any better on the flute, and 
the superior instrument should be reserved for him who 
is the superior artist. If what I am saying is still obscure, 

5 it will be made clearer as we proceed. For if there were 

» Cp. N. Eth. V. la § 4. »» Cp. c. 10. f 5. 

• Cp.i.i.$i; N.Eth.i.i.^i. * Cp.c9.$i. • Cp.N.Eih. v.3. 
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III. 12. a superior flute-player who was far inferior in birth and 

beauty, although either of these may be a greater good 

than the art of flute-playing, and persons gifted with these 

qualities may excel the flute-player in a greater ratio 

than he excels them in his art, still he ought to have the 

best flutes given to him, unless the advantages of wealth 1288j 

and birth contribute to excellence in flute-playing, which 

Differences they do not. Moreover upon this principle any good 6 

to^Bwi^ may be compared with any other. For if a given height, 

common then height in general may be measured either against 

height or against freedom. Thus if A excels in height 

more than B in virtue, and height in general is more 

excellent than virtue, all things will be commensurable 

[which is absurd] ; for if a certain mag^nitude is greater 

than some other, it is clear that some other will be equal. 

What kinds But since no such comparison can be made, it is evident 7 

ority give a that there b good reason why in politics men do not 

p^Ucad ground their claim to office on every sort of inequality 

P**^"^^ any more than in the arts. For if some be slow, and 

others swift, that is no reason why the one should have 

little and the others much ; it is in gymnastic contests 

that such excellence is rewarded. Whereas the rivals 

claims of candidates for office can only be based oh the 

possession of elements which enter into the composition 

of a state, [such as wealth, virtue, etc] And therefore 

the noble, or free-bom, or rich, may with good reason 

claim office ; for holders of offices must be freemen and 

tax-payers : a state can be no more composed entirely of 

poor men than entirely of slaves. But if wealth and 9 

freedom are necessary elements, justice and valour are 

equally so * ; for without the former a state cannot exist 

at all, without the latter not well. 

1 3, If the existence of the state is alone to be considered, 

then it would seem that all, or some at least, of these 

claims are just ; but, if we take into account a good 

life, as I have already sald^ education and virtue have 

* Cp. iv. 4« §§ I3*i6. ^ Cp. c. 9. S% 14, 15* 
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superior claims. As, however, those who are equal in III. 13. 
one thing ought not to be equal in all, nor those who 
are unequal in one thing to be unequal in all, it is 
certain that all forms of government which rest on either 
9 of these principles are perversions. All men have a claim The claims 
in a certain sense, as I have already admitted, but they 
have not an absolute claim. The rich claim because they 
have a greater share in the land, and land is the common 
element of the state ; also they are generally more 
trustworthy in contracts. The free claim under the same of birth, 
title as the noble ; for they are nearly akin. And the v ^; 
noble are citizens in a truer sense than the ignoble, / ^ 
since good birth is always valued in a man's own home ^ 

3 and country \ Another reason is, that those who are 
sprung from better ancestors are likely to be better 
men, for nobility is excellence of race. Virtue, too, may of vhtue, 
be truly said to have a claim, for justice has been ac- 
knowledged by us to be a social^ virtue, and it implies 

4 all others®. Again, the many may urge their claim of numben. 
against the few ; for, when taken collectively, and com- 
pared with the few, they are stronger and richer and 

1283b. better. But, what if the good, the rich, the noble, Concurrent 
and the other classes who make up a state, are all 
living together in the same city, will there, or will there 

5 not, be any doubt who shall rule ? —No doubt at all 
in determining who ought to rule in each of the above- 
mentioned forms of government. For states are cha- 
racterized by differences in their governing bodies— one 
of them has a government of the rich, another of the 
virtuous, and so on. But a difficulty arises when all these 

6 elements coexist. How are we to decide? Suppose the 
virtuous to be very few in number: may we consider 
their numbers in relation to their duties, and ask whether 
they are enough to administer the state, or must they be 
so many as will make up a state? Objections may be 

7 urged against all the aspirants to political power. For 
those who found their claims on wealth or family have 

• Cp. L 6. J 7. * Cp. i. 2. § 16. « Cp. N. Eth. v. i. § 15. 
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III. 13. no basis of justice ; on this principle, if any one person 
were richer than all the rest, it is clear that he ought to 
be the ruler of them. In like manner he who is very 
distinguished by his birth ought to have the.Superiority 
over~all those who claim on the ground that they are 
freebonu In an aristocracy, or government of the best, a 8 
like difficulty occurs about virtue ; for if one citizen be 
better than the other members of the government, how- 
ever good they may be, he too, upon the same principle 
of justice, should rule over them. And if the people are 
to be supreme because they ar^ stmnger than the few^ 
then if one man, or more than one, but not a majority, is 
stronger than the many, they ought to rule, and not the 
many. 
None of "^ All these considerations appear to show that none of 9 
to power the principles on which men claim to rule, and hold all 
stricuyjust. ^^^^ ^^^ jjj subjection to them, are strictly right. To 10 

those who claim to be masters of the state on the ground 
ThenumT' of their virtue or their wealth, the many might fairly 
Ussier or answer that they themselves are often better and richer 
i^^fc^ than the few— I do not say individually, but collectively. 
And another ingenious objection which is sometimes put 11 
forward may be met in a similar manner. Some persons 
doubt whether the legislator who desires to make the 
justest laws ought to legislate with a view to the good of 
the higher classes or of the many, when the case which 
we have mentioned occurs [i.e. when all the elements 
coexist*]. Now what is just or right is to be inter- la 
The equal preted in the sense of ' what is equal j* and that which is 
^^^^ right in the sense of being equal is to be considered with 
^^^^^ rdference to the advantage of the state, and the common 
good of the citizens. And a citizen is one who shares in 
governing and being governed. He differs under different U84a. 
forms of government, but in the best state he is one 
who is able and willing to be governed and to govern 
with a view to the life of virtue. 

•Cp.§4^ 
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13 If, however, there be some one person, or more than III. 13. 
one, although not enough to make up the full com- '^ tnie 
plement of a state, whose virtue is so preeminent hero an 
that the virtues or the political power of all the rest SSSSU ^o 
admit of no comparison with his or theirs, he or they ^^*5,J^ 
can be no longer regarded as part of a state ; for justice 

will not be done to the superior, if he is reckoned only 
as the equal of those who are so far inferior to him in 
virtue and in political power. Such an one may truly 

14 be deemed a God among men. Hence we see that 
legislation is necessarily concerned only with those who 
are equal in birth and in power; and that for men 
of preeminent virtue there is no law — they are them- 
selves a law. Any one would be ridiculous who 
attempted to make laws for them : they would pro- 
bably retort what, in the fable of Antisthenes, the lions v« 
said to the hares [' where are your claws ?*], when in the 
council of the beasts the latter b^an haranguing and 

15 claiming equality for all. And for this reason democratic such 
states have instituted ostracism; equality is above all^Ldsed 
things their aim, and therefore they ostracise and banish ^1^^ 



from the city for a time those who seem to predominate too which, Uke 
much through their wealth, or the number of their friends, act on the 

16 or through any other political influence. Mythology tells Penander 
us that the Aigonauts left Heracles behind for a similar syi^^f 
reason ; the ship Argo would not take him because she 
feared that he would have been too much for the rest of 

the crew* Wherefore those who denounce tyranny and 
blame the counsel which Periander gave to Thrasybulus 

17 cannot be held altogether just in their censure. The 
story is that Periander, when the herald was sent to ask 
counsel of him, said nothing, but only cut off the tallest 
ears of com till he had brought the field to a level. The 
herald did not know the meaning of the action, but came 
and reported what he had seen to Thrasybulus, who 
understood that he was to cut off the principal men in 

isthe state*; and this is a policy not only expedient for 

• Cp. V. la % 13.. 
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III. 13. tyrants or in practice confined to them, but equally 
necessary in oligarchies and democracies. Ostracism* is 
a measure of the same kind, which acts by disabling and 
Imperial banishing the most prominent citizens. Great powers 19 
dae depen-" do the Same to whole cities and nations, as the Athenians 
denirtates. jjj ^^ ^j^^ Samians, Chians, and Lesbians; no sooner had 
they obtained a firm grasp of the empire, than they 
humbled their allies contrary to treaty; and the Persian 1284b. 
king has repeatedly crushed the Medes, Babylonians, and 
other nations, when their spirit has been stirred by the 
recollection of their former greatness. 

The problem is a universal one, and equally concerns ao 
all forms of government, true as well as false; for, 
^ although perverted forms with a view to their own 
interests may adopt this policy, those which seek the 
Illustration common interest do so likevase. The same thing may ai 
IS^^^™ be observed in the arts and sciences^ ; for the painter will 
not allow the figure to have a foot which, however beau- 
tiful, is not in proportion, nor will the ship-builder allow 
the stem or any other part of the vessel to be unduly 
lai^e, any more than the chorus-master will allow any 
one who sings louder o^better than all the rest to sing 
in the choir. ^Monarms, too, may practise compulsion aa 
and still live in harmony with their cities, if their govem- 
Ostndsm ment is for the interest of the state*. Hence where there 
plied a sad IS an acknowledged superiority the aiigument in favour 
2^^^^' of ostracism is based upon a kind of political justice. 
^<^ It would certainly be better that the lq[islator should aj 
from the first so order his state as to have no need of 
such a remedy. But if the need arises, the next best 
thing is that he should endeavour to correct the evil by 
this or some similar measure. The principle, however, 
has not been fairly applied in states; for, instead of 
looking to the public good, they have used ostracism for 

• Cp. V. 3, « 3. 
^ Cp. V. 3. 4 6; 9. § 7 ; viL 4. 10 ; Rep. iv. 420. 

* Or, ' Monarchies do not differ in this respect (L e. the employment 
of compulsion) from free states, but their government must be,' etc 
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24 factious purposes. It is true that under perverted forms III 13. 
of government, and from their special point of view, such Can we 
a measure is just and expedient, but it is also clear that the one 
it is not absolutely just. In the perfect state there would ^*^ °**" ' 
be great doubts about the use of it, not when applied to 
excess in strength, wealth, popularity, or the like* but 
when used against some one who is preeminent in 
as virtue, — what is to be done with him ? Mankind will 
not say that such an one is to be expelled and exiled ; 
on the other hand, he ought not to be a subject — that 
would be * as if in the division of the empire of the Gods 
the other Gods* should claim to rule over Zeus. The No: Then 
only alternative is that all should joyfully obey such a kfng!"* 
ruler, according to what seems to be the order of nature, 
and that men like him should be kings in their state 
for life. 

The preceding discussion, by a natural transition, leads 14. 
to the consideration of royalty, which we admit to be Royalty. 
one of the true forms of government^. Let us see 
whether in order to be well governed a state or country 
should be under the rule of a king or under some other 
form of government ; and whether monarchy, although 
J good for some, may not be bad for others. But first we kinds of. 
must determine whether there is one species of royalty or 
1285m. many. It is easy to see that there are many, and that the 
manner of government is not the same in all of them. 

3 Of royalties according to law, the Lacedaemonian is (z) The 
thought to answer best to the true pattern ; but there the monian 
royal power is not absolute, except when the kings go JS^^J^,^ 
on an expedition, and then they take the command, but metals 
Matters of religion are likewise committed to them. 

4 The kingly office is in truth a kind of generalship, irre- 
sponsible and perpetual. The king has not the power 
of life and death, except* when upon a campaign and in 

* Or, 'as if in the division of offices among the cidxens, mankind,' 
etc. Or, with Bemays, 'as if in accordance with the principle of 
roudon in succession to offices, mankind,' etc ^ ii- 9* § 29. 

< Omitting & rm, fiankti^ which is bracketted by Bekker in 
his and edit. 
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III. 14. the field ; after the manner of the ancients which is 
described in Homer. For Agamemnon is patient when 
he is attacked in the assembly, but when the army goes 
out to battle he has the power even of life and death. 
Does he not say ? — 5 

'When I find a man skulking apart fh>m the battle, nothing 
shall save him from the dogs and vultures, for in my hands is 
death V 

This, then, is one form of royalty — a generalship 
for life : and of such royalties some are hereditary 
and others elective, 
(a) Bax^ (2) There is another sort of monarchy not uncommon 6 
kings have among the barbarians, which nearly resembles tyranny. 

p^!^bttt ^"^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^S^ ^^^ hereditary. For barbarians, 
"«i^^ being more servile in character than Hellenes, and 
itary. Asiatics than Europeans, do not rebel against a despotic 
government. Such royalties have the nature of t)aan- 7 
nies because the people are by nature slaves^; but there 
is no danger of their being overthrown, for they are here- 
ditary and legal. Wherefore also their guards are such 
as a king and not such as a tyrant would employ, that is 
to say, they are composed of citizens, whereas the guards 
of tyrants are mercenaries ^ For kings rule according to 
law over voluntary subjects, but t3n:ants over involuntary; 
and the one are guarded by their fellow-citizens, the 
others are guarded against them. 
(3) Aesjrm- These are two forms of monarchy, and there was a a 
^^1^, third (3) which existed in ancient Hellas, called an 
Aesymnetia or dictatorship. This may be defined 
generally as an elective tyranny, which, like the barbarian 
monarchy, is l^;al, but differs from it in not being here- 
ditary. Sometimes the office is held for life, sometimes 9 
for a term of years, or until certain duties have been per- 
formed. For example, the Mitylenaeans elected Pittacus 
leader against the exiles, who were headed by Antime- 
nides and Alcaeus the poet. And Alcaeus himself says 10 

* IL ii. 391-393. The last dause is not found in our Homer. 
* Cp. i. 2. § 4. « Cp. V. la § lo* 
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in one of his •irregular songs* 'They chose Pittacus III. 14. 
tyrant,' and he reproaches his fellow-citizens for 

* having made the low-bom Pittacus tyrant of the spiritless and 
1285 b. ill-fated city, with one voice shouting his praises.' 

II These forms of government have always had the 
character of despotism, because they possess tyrannical 
power ; but inasmuch as they are elective and acquiesced 
in by their subjects, they are kingly. 

(4) There is a fourth species of kingly rule — that of (4) The 
the heroic times — ^which was hereditary and legal, and ruler ov? 

I a was exercised over willing subjects. For the first chiefs jffi^g, 
were benefactors of the people^ in arts or arms; they 
either gathered them into a community, or procured 
land for them ; and thus they became kings of voluntary 
subjects, and their power was inherited by their descend- 
ants. They took the command in war and presided 
over the sacrifices, except those which required a priest. 
They also decided xrauses either with or without an 
oath ; and when they swore, the form of the oath was 

13 the stretching out of their sceptre. In ancient times The king's 
their power extended to all things whatsoever, in citymS^y 
and country, as well as in foreign parts ; but at a later ^^^^^ 
date they relinquished several of these privil^es, and ^^^J^^i 
others the people took from them, until in some states alone re- 
nothing was left to them but the sacrifices ; and where tohSmf 
they retained more of the reality they had only the right 

of leadership in war beyond the border. 

14 These, then, are the four kinds of royalty. First the Re^noner- 
mbnarchy of the heroic ages; this was exercised overundsof 
voluntary subjects, but limited to certain functions ; the "^^^y- 
king was a general and a judge^ and had the control of foorabofe- 
relqgioa. The second is that of the barbarians, which is ™^**<»^ 
an hereditary despotic government in accordance with 

law. A third is the power of the so-called Aes)annete 
or Dictator; this is an elective tyranny. The fourth 
is the Lacedaemonian, which b in fact a generalship, 

* Or, * banquet-odes/ vkSKm. ^ Cp. v. c 10. § 3. 

VOL. I. H 
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III. 14. hereditary and perpetual. These four forms differ from 15 

one another in the manner which I have described, 
is added There is a fifth form of kingly rule in which one has 

(5)absolute , .. , ^ « . t •• • « « 

royalty. the disposal of all, just as each tnbe or each state has the 
disposal of the public property; this form corresponds 
to the control of a household. For as household manage- 
ment is the kingly rule of a house, so kingly rule is the 
household management of a city, or of a nation, or of 
many nations. 
15* Of these forms we need only consider two, the Lace- 

^yj®^ daemonian and the absolute rojralty; for most of the 



fonns need others lie in a region between them, having less power 
sidered. than the last, and more than the first. Thus the en- a 
quiiy is reduced to two points : first, is it advantageous 
to the state that there should be a perpetual general, 
and if so, should the office be confined to one family, or 
open to the citizens in turn? Secondly, is it well that al286aw^ 
single man should have the supreme power in all things? 
pc Lace- The first question falls under the head of laws rather 

daemonian - . . 

roya^rit than of constitutions; for perpetual generalship might 
TOt a con- equally exist under any form of government, so that 3 
22^,{jj^this matter may be dismissed for the present The 
«>y^«y other kind of royalty is a sort of constitution : this we 

Taisesmany ' 

questionB. have now to consider, and briefly to run over the difficult 
^»^ ties involved in it. We will b^n by enquiring "whether • 
laws or the it is more advantageous to be ruled by the best man or 
role?"" by the best laws •. 

Lmaie The advocates of royalty maintain that the laws 4 
speak only in general terms, and cannot provide for cir- 
cumstances ; and that for any science to abide by written 
rules is absurd. Even in E^^pt the physician is allowed 
to alter his treatment after the fourth day, but if sooner, 
bat thqr he takes the risk. Hence it is aiHued that a fix>vem- 

are passKNi* ^ 

less, and mcnt acting according to written laws is plainly not the 
^!^ best Yet surely the ruler cannot dispense with the 5 
nd^pw?*^ general principle which exists in law ; and he is a better 

• Cpw Plato Polit pp. 393*295. 
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ruler who is free from passion than he who is passionate. III. 15. 
Whereas the law is passionless^ passion must ever sway 
the heart of man. 

6 Yes, some one will answer, but then on the other But how 
hand an individual will be better able to advise in par- tlcuiu-aises 

ticular cases. [To whom we in turn make reply :] A ^0/^^,^" tlKAn*. -nvws 
king-mugf lgmglate> and laws must be passed, but these termmed Wu^L^ 
laws will have no authority when they miss the mark, cAioiwr«uia/r.t^ 

though in all other cases retaining their authority. [Yet '?**' "^^ 

a further question remains behind :] When the law can- should the 
not determine a point at all, or not well, should the one ^^uie 

7 best man or should all decide ? According to our present SJ^^^m? 
practice assemblies meet* sit in judgment, deliberate and 
decide, and their judgments all relate to individual cases. 

Now any me mber, of the assembly, taken separately,^ is 
certainl y infe rior to the, wise jnan. But the state is 
made up of many individuals. And as a feast to which The 
all the guests contribute is better than a banquet fur- ^^J!^ 
nished by a single man% so a multitude is a better judge ^"^^^ 
ofniany thine^ than any individual. 

8 Again, the many are more incorruptiblfiJhan the few ; l«s cor- 
they are like the greater quantity of water which is less ^^ *' 
easily corrupted than a little. The individual is liable to 

be overcome by anger or by some other passion, and then 
his judgment is necessarily perverted ; but it is hardly freer from 
to be supposed that a great number of persons would all ^^^''^^' 
get into a passion and go wrong at the same moment. 

9 Let us assume that they are freemen, never acting in 
violation of the law, but filling up the gaps which the 
law is obliged to leave. Or, if such virtue is scarcely 
attainable by the multitude, we need only suppose that 
the majority are good' men and good citizens, and ask 
which will be the more incorruptible, the one good rulers 

i2B6li.or the many who are all good? Will not the manyP^^Q^ 
But, you will say, there may be pguties among them, PSTJ^f****" 

10 whereas the one man is not divided against himself. To faction. 

* Cp. supra, c.ii.f 2. 
H2 
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III. 15. which we may answer that their character is as good as 
his. If we call the rule of many men, who are all of 
them good, aristocracy, and the rule of one man royalty, 
then aristocracy will be better for states than royalty, 
whether the government is supported by force or not*, 
provided only that a number of men equal in virtue can 
be found. 
Ancient The first governments were kingships, probably for 11 

this reason, because of old, when cities were small, men 
of eminent virtue were few. They were made kings 
because they were benefactors ^ and benefits can only 
passed be bestowed by good men. But when many persons 
tocrades. equal m ment arose, no longer enduring the pre-emi- 
these into nence of one, they desired to have a commonwealth, and la 

oliguchies \ 

set up a constitution. The ruling class soon det^m>rated 
and enriched themselves out of the public timsury; 
riches became the path to lionour, and so oligarchies 
then came naturally grew up. These passed into t)rrannies and 
tyrannies into democracies ; for love of gain in the ruling 
classes was always tending to diminish their number, 
and so to streng^en the masses, who in the end set 
lastly, de- upon their masters and established democracies. Since 

cities have increased in size, no other form of govern- 13 
ment appears to be any longer possible ^ 
Shooid Even supposing the principle to be maintained that 

be here- kingly poweT is the best thing for states, how about the 
ditary? family of the king ? Are his children to succeed him ? 
If they are no better than anybody else, that will be 
mischievous. But [says the lover of royalty] the king, 14 
though he might, will not hand on his power to his chil- 
dren« That, however, is hardly to be expected, and is 
Shooid the too much to ask of human nature. There is also a diffi- 
ba^a culty about the force which he is to employ; should a 
^^ king have guards about him by whose aid he may be 
able to coerce the refractory ? but if not, how will he 15 
administer his kingdom? Even if he be the lawful 

* Cp. infra, $ 15. ^ Cp. c 14. $ 12. 

« Cp. iv. 6. § 5 ; 13. f 10. 
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sovereign who does nothing arbitrarily or contrary to IIL 15. 
law, still he must have some force wherewith to main- 
16 tain the law. In the case of a limited monarchy there Yes ; but 
is not much difficulty in answering this question ; the not be too 
king must have such force as will be more than a match p^***^"^ 
for one or more individuals, but not so great as that of 
the people. The ancients observed this principle when 
they gave the guards to any one whom they appointed 
dictator or tyrant. Thus, when Dionysius asked the 
S)n:acusans to allow him guards, somebody advised that 
they should give him only a certain number. 
1287 a. At this place in the discussion naturally follows the 16. 
enquify respecting the king who acts solely according to 
his own will ; he has now to be considered. The so-called The royalty 
limited monarchy, or kingship according to law, as I have b o^y? 
already remarked*, is not a distinct form of govern- ^p^gjjj" 
ment, for under all governments, as, for example, in a P*^^ 
democracy or aristocracy, there may be a general hold- any kmd 

of SttttS 

ing office for life, and one person is often made supreme 
over the administration of a state. A magistracy of this 
kind exists at Epidamnus^ and also at Opus, but in the 

a latter city has a more limited power. Now, absolute But abso- 
monarchy, or the arbitraiy rule of a sovereign over all dhy u^SSSb 
the citizens, in a city which consists of equals, is thought J^^nttm 
by some to be quite contrary to nature ; it is argued that to nature. 
those who are by nature equals must have the same 
natural right and worth, and that for unequals to have 
an equal share, or for equals to have an unequal share, in 
the offices of state, is as bad as for different bodily con- 
stitutions to have the same food and clothing or the 

3 same different. Wherefore it is thought to be just that Equals 



among equals every one be ruled as well as rule, and that l^^ld^tbe 
all should have their turn. We thus arrive at law ; for IJJP^JJ^^ 
an order of succession implies law. • And the rule of the 
4 law is preferable to that of any individual. On the same 
principle, even if it be better for certain individuals to 
govern, they should be made only guardians and ministers "^ 
• Cp. c 1$. § a. * Cp. V. I. $$ 10^ II ; 4. § 7- 
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HI. i6. of the law. For magistrates there must be, — this is 

admitted ; but then men say that to give authority to 

any one man when all are equal is unjust. There may in« 

deed be cases which the law seems unable to determine, 

but in such cases can a man ? Nay, it will be replied, 5 

the law trains officers for this express purpose, and 

appoints them to determine matters which are left un«* 

decided by it to the best of their judgment. Fur- 

ther it permits them to make any amendment of the 

existing laws which experience suggests. [But still 

Law is . they are only the ministers of the law.] He who bids 

j^on. the law rule, may be deemed to bid God and Reason 

alone rule, but he who bids man rule adds an element of 

the beast ; for desire is a wild beast, and passion per* 

verts the minds of rulers, even when they are the best of 

The an- men. The law is reason^ unaffected by desire. We are 6 

m^icUie told that a patient should call in a physician; he will 

£ support ^'^^ 8^* better if he is doctored out of a book. But the 7 

of personal parallel of the arts is clearly not in point ; for the phy- 

ment. but sician does nothing contrary to reason from motives of 

the cases . 

are not friendship ; he only cures a patient and takes a fee ; whereas 
^'^"'^ magistrates do many things from spite and partiality. 
And, indeed, if a man suspected the physician of being 
in league with his enemies to destroy him for a bribe, he 
would rather have recourse to the book. Even phy- s 
sidans when they are sick, call in other physicians, and 1287 b. 
training-masters when they are in training, other training- 
masters, as if they could not judge truly about their own 
case and might be influenced by their feelings. Hence 
it is evident that in seeking for justice men seek for the 
mean or neutral ^ and the law is the mean. Again, cus- 9 
tomary laws have more weight, and relate to more im- 
portant matters, than written laws, and a man may be a 
safer ruler than the written law^ but not safer than the 

-^ customaiy law. ^^ ""^ 

Agaitti it is by no means easy for one man to super- 

• Cp.N.£th.v.4.$7. 
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intend many things ; he will have to appoint a number of II L 16. 
subordinates, and what difference does it make whether "^^ <*?« 

must always 

these subordinates always existed or were appomted by have the 

10 him because he needed them ? If, as I said before*, the of many : 
good man has a right to rule because he is better, then ^?ixtter 
two good men are better than one : this is the old ^ ** 

** many 

saying,— should rule 

/ -. -. *!. K 1 from the 

*two going together o ;' tot? 

and the prayer of Agamemnon, — 

'would that I had ten such counsellors «! ' 

And at this day there are some magistrates, for example 
judges^, who have authority to decide matters which the 
law is unable to determine, since no one doubts that the 
law would command and decide in the best manner what- 

11 ever it could. But some things can, and other things 
cannot, be comprehended under the law, and this is the 
origin of the vexed question whether the best law or the 
best man should rule. For matters of detail about which 
men deliberate cannot be included in legislation. Nor 
does any one deny that the decision of such matters must 
be left to man, but it is argued that there should be many 

I J judges, and not one only. For every ruler • who has been 
trained by the law judges well ; and it would surely seem 
strange that a person should see better with two eyes, or 
hear better with two ears, or act better with two hands 
or feet, than many with many ; indeed, it is already the 
practice of kings to make to themselves many eyes and 
ears and hands and feet. For they make colleagues of 
those who are the friends of themselves and their govern- 

13 ments. They must be friends of the monarch and of his 
government ; if not his friends, they will not do what he*.* 
wants; but friendship implies likeness and equality; 
and, therefore, if he thinks that friends ought to rule, 
he must think that those who are equal to himself and ^ 

•Cp.ci3.$3S. ^Ilx.224. «Ilii.37a. ^^acrarrvr. 

* Cp. for similar arguments c. 15. $ 9. 
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III. 1 6. like himself ought to rule. These are the principal con- 
troversies relating to monarchy. 
1 7^ But may not all this be true in some cases and not in . 

art mon- others? •for there is a natural justice and expediency in 
may be the relation of a master to his servants, or, again, of a 
S^^ln king to his subjects, as also in the relation of free citizens 
5^3f^** to one another ; whereas there is no such justice or cx- 
^5***^ pediency in a tyranny*, or in any other perverted form 
of government, which comes mto being contrary to nature. 
Now, from what has been said, it is manifest that, where ^^^•^ 
men are alike and equal, it is neither expedient nor just 
that one man should be lord of all, whether there are 
laws, or whether there are no laws, but he himself is in 
the place of law. Neither should a good man be lord 
over good men, or a bad man over bad ; nor, even if he 
excels in virtue, should he have a right to rule, unless 
in a particular case, which I have already mentioned, 
Naturmi and to which I will once more recur ^ But first of all, I 3 
constitu- must determine what natures are suited for royalties, 
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and what for an aristocracy, and what for a constitutional 
government. 

A people who are by nature capable of producing a 4 
race superior in virtue and political talent are fitted for 
kingly government ; and a people® submitting to be ruled 
as freemen by men whose virtue renders them capable of 
political command are adapted for an aristocracy: while 
the people who are suited for constitutional freedom, 
are those among whom there naturally exists' a warlike 
multitude * able to rule and to obey in turn by a law 
which gives office to the well-to-do according to their 

• Or : 'for there are men who are by nature fitted to be mled 
by a master, others to be ruled by a king, others to live under a 
constitutional government, and for whom these several relations 
are just and expedient ; but there are no men naturally fitted 
to be ruled by a tyrant,' etc. 

«» C 13. § 25, and S 5f infra. 

« Omitting the words vXftfor h wt^ivn ^p**»% which appear to 
be a repedtion from the previous clause. 

^ Omitting mI &. . • Cp. c. 7. $ 4. 
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5 desert. But when a whole family, or some individual, III. 17. 
happens to be so pre-eminent in virtue as to surpass all ^^«? <>"« 
others, then it is just that they should be the royal family eminent in 
and supreme over all, or that this one citizen should be ought to 

6 king of the whole nation. For, as I said before* to give ™^*' 
them authority is not only agreeable to that ground of 
right which the founders of all states, whether aristo- 
cratical, or oligarchical, or again democratical, are ac- 
customed to put forward ; (for these all recognize the 
claim of excellence, although not the same excellence), 

7 ''but accords with the principle already laid down^ For 
it would not be right to kill, or ostracise, or exile such a 
person, or require that he should take his turn in being 
governed. The whole is naturally superior to the part, 
and he who has this pre-eminence is in the relation of a 

8 whole to a part. But if so, the only alternative is that he 
should have the supreme power^ and that mankind should 
obey him, not in turn, but always. These are the con- 
clusions at which we arrive respecting royalty and its 
various forms, and this is the answer to the question, 
whether it is or is not advantageous to states, and to 
whom, and how. 

We maintain that the true forms of government are 18. 
three, and that the best must be that which is ad- The best 
ministered by the best, and in which there is one man, m^tmay 
or a whole family, or many persons, excelling in virtue, ^^STof 
and both rulers and subjects are fitted, the one to rule, ^^^* ^ 

•' ' ' of the many 

the others to be ruled % in such a manner as to attain the viitnous. 
most eligible life. We showed at the commencement of 
our enquify ^ that the virtue of the good tnan is necessarily sute and 
the same as the virtue of the dtizen of the perfect state. ^^^ 
Clearly then in the same manner, and by the same means ^SJL^ 1^ 
through which a man becomes truly good, he will frame ^J|f^ 
a state [which will be truly good] whether aristocratical, 

• Cp. c 91 § 15. 
^ Or : 'but difiering m the manner already laid down.' 

* Omitting ra) ^PX^^^i which is inserted, without MS. authority, 
io Bekker's 2nd edit < Cp. c 4. 
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III. 1 8. or under kingly rule, and the same education and thel888U 
same habits will be found to make a good man and a 
good statesman and king. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, we must proceed a 
to speak of the perfect state, and describe how it comes 
into being and is established. He who would proceed 
with the enquiry in due manner * 

* Retaining, the words of the MSS, 'Ayoyiny d^ r^v /icXXoiro ircpl 
amjt woif^aadai r^v irpooijieotNray axri^iWf which are omitted by 
Bekker in his 2nd edit. 



BOOK IV. 

In all arts and sciences which embrace the whole of IV. i. 
any subject, and are not restricted to a part only, it is ^^^^^ 
the province of a single art or science to consider all that of the gym- 
appertains to a single subject. For example, the art of 
gymnastic considers not only the suitableness of different 
modes of training to different bodies (2), but what sort is 
absolutely the best (1); (for the absolutely best must suit 
that which is by nature best and best furnished with the 
means of life), and also what common form of training is 
a adapted to the great majority of men (4). And if a man 
does not desire the best habit of body or the greatest 
skill in gymnastics, which might be attained by him, 
still the trainer or the teacher of gymnastic should be 
able to impart any lower d^^ree of either (3). The same 
principle equally holds in medicine and ship-building, 
and the making of clothes, and in the arts generally ^ 

3 Hence it is obvious that government too is the sub- fflmtrate 
ject of a single science, which has to consider what kind £^f^ 
of government would be best and most in accordance P*^ 
with our aspirations, if there were no external impedi- sttuesnum. 
ment, and also what kind of government is adapted to 
particular states. For the best is often unattainable, and 
therefore the true legislator and statesman ought to be 
acquainted, not only with (1) that which is best in the *^ 
abstract, but also with (a) that which is best relatively to 

4 circumstances. We should be able further to say how a 
state may be constituted under any given conditions (3) ; 
both how it is originally formed and, when formed, how ^ 
it may be longest preserved ; the supposed state being 
80 far from the very best that it is unprovided even with 
the conditions necessary for the very best ; neither is it the 
best under the circumstances, but of an inferior typt. 

* The numbers in this paragraph are made to correspond with 
the numbers in the next 
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IV. I. He ought, moreover, to know (4) the form of govern- 5 
ment which is best suited to states in general ; for politi- 
cal writers, although they have excellent ideas, are often 
The best unpractical. We should consider, not only what form 6 
nugori^. of government is best, but also what is possible and 
what is easily attainable by all. There are some who 
would have none but the most perfect; for this many 
natural advantages are required. Others, again, speak 1289) 
of a more attainable form, and, although they reject the 
constitution under which they are living, they extol 
some one in particular, for example the Lacedaemonian*. 
TherSfor- Any change of government which has to be introduced 7 
tibe<^fts should )3e one which men will be both willing and able 
TOtSi^ to adopt, since there is quite as much trouble in the 
the new. reformation of an old constitution as in the establish- 
ment of a new one, just as to unlearn is as hard as to 
The 'pa- leant. And therefore, in addition to the qualifications 
of^u^ of the statesman already mentioned, he should be able 
to find remedies for the defects of existing constitutions ^ 
This he cannot do unless he knows how many forms of 8 
a government there are. It is often supposed that there 
is only one kind of democracy and one of oligarchy. 
But this is a mistake ; and, in order to avoid such mis- 
takes, we must ascertain what differences there are in the 
constitutions of states, and in how many ways they are 
combined. The same political insight will enable a man 9 
^ to know which laws are the best, and which are suited 
to different constitutions ; for the laws are, and ought to 
be, relative to the constitution, and not the constitution 
.• to the laws. A constitution is the oiganization of offices 10 
in a state, and determines what is to be the governing 
body, and what is the end of each community. But 
^ laws are not to be confounded with the principles of the 
constitution* : they are the rules according to which the 
magistrates should administer the state, and proceed 

* Cp. ii. 6. $ 16. ^ Cp. § 4« 

• Or : 'laws, thoagh m themselves distinct, show the character of 
the constitution.' 
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II against oflfenders. So that we must know the number IV. i* 
and varieties of the several forms of government, if only 
with a view to making laws. For the same laws cannot 
be equally suited to all oligarchies and to all democracies, 
and there is certainly more than one form both of de- 
mocracy and of oligarchy. 

In our original discussion* about governments we 2. 
divided them into three true forms : kingly rule, aris- ^^^7 
tociacy, and constitutional government, and three corre- tocraqr 
sponding perversions — ^tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy, already 
Of kingly rule and of aristocracy we have already spoken, pjju^^* 
for the enquify into the perfect state is the same thing ^^^^' 
with the discussion of the two forms thus named, since tynumy. ' 
both imply a principle of virtue provided with external 
means. We have already determined in what aristocracy 
and kingly rule differ from one another, and when the 
latter should be established ^ In what follows we have 
to describe the so-called constitutional government, which 
bears the common name of all constitutions, and the 
other forms, tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. 

a It is obvious which of the three perversions is the 'Comiptio 
worst, and which is the next in badness. That which is ^^m 
the perversion of the first and most divine is necessarily 
1289b. the worst. And just as a royal rule, if not a mere name, 
must exist by virtue of some great personal superiority 
in the king, so tyranny, which is the worst of govern- 
ments, is necessarily the farthest removed from a well- 
constituted form ; oligarchy is a little better, but a long 
way from aristocracy, and democracy is the most toler- 
able of the three. 

3 A writer* who preceded me has already made these AcHtidsra 
distinctions, but his point of view is not the same as ^ 

mine. For he Ixys down the principle that of all good 
constitutions (under which he would include a virtuous 
oligarchy and the like) democracy is the worst, but the 
best of bad ones. Whereas we maintain that they are 

• Book ill 7 ; N. Eth. viil la » Cp. ill 17. h 8. 

• Plato Polit. 303 A. 
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IV. a, all defective, and that one oligarchy is not to be ac- 
counted better than another, but only less bad. 
Anevrbe- Not to pursue this question further at present, let us 4 
^SSSois b^in by determining (i)* how many varieties of states 
^^^jf^ there are (since of democracy and oligarchy there are 
several) ; (2)** what constitution is the most generally ac- 
ceptable, and what is eligible in the next d^^ee ^ after 
the perfect or any other aristocratical and well-constituted 
form of government — if any other there be — ^which is at 
the same time adapted to states in general^; (3)^ of the 
other forms of government to whom is each suited. 
For democracy may meet the needs of some better than 5 
oligarchy, and conversely. In the next place (4)* we 
have to consider in what manner a man ought to proceed 
who desires to establish some one among these various 
forms, whether of democracy or of oligarchy; and lastly, 6 
(5)' having briefly discussed these subjects to the best of 
our power, we will endeavour to ascertain whence arise the 
ruin and preservation of states, both generally and in indi- 
vidual cases, and to what causes they are to be attributed. 
3. The reason why there are many forms of government 

Forms is that every state contains many elements. In die first 
ment differ place we See that all states are made up of families, 
^1^^ and in the multitude of citizens there must be some 
T^ti!?. rich and some poor, and some in a middle condition : 

01 various * * ' 

etemeots. sthe rich are heavy-armed, and the poor not*. Of the a 
^^1^^^^ common people, some are husbandmen, and some traders, 
ofoccupa- and some artisans. There are also among the notables- 
,,eaith, differences of wealth and property— for example, in the 
number of horses which they keep, for they cannot 
afford to keep them unless they are rich. And therefore } 
in old times the cities whose strength lay in their cavalry 

• C. 4-6. * C. 7-9 and 11. 

« Or : ' after the perfect state ; and besides this what other there 
is which is aristocratical and well constitated, and at the same 
time adapted to states in general' 

* C. 12. • Book vi. ' Book v. 

s Or : ' and again both of rich and poor some are armed and 
some are unarmed' 
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were oligarchies, and they used cavalry in wars^ against IV. 3. 
their neighbours ; as was the practice of the Eretrians 
and Chalcidians, and also of the Magnesians on the river 

4 Maeander, and of other peoples in Asia. Besides dif- 
ferences of wealth there are differences of rank andnnk, 

1290a. merit, and there are some other elements which were merit, 
mentioned by us when in treating of aristocracy we 
enumerated the essentials of a state ^ Of these elements, 
sometimes all, sometimes the lesser and sometimes the 

5 greater number, have a share in the government It is evi- 
dent then that there must be many forms of government, 
differing in kind, since the parts of which they are com- 
posed differ from each other in kind. For a constitution 
is an organization of offices which all the citizens dis- 
tribute among themselves, according to the power which 
different classes possess^ for example the rich or the 
poor, or according to some principle of compensation 

6 which includes both. There must therefore be as many 
forms of government as there are modes of arranging the 
offices, according to the superiorities and other inequalities 
of the different parts of the state. 

There are generally thought to be two principal forms: Two 
as men say of the winds that there are but two— north patod^ 
and south, and that the rest of them are only variations S^Sfy^and 
of these, so of governments there are said to be only two aemocracy. 

7 forms— democracy and oligarchy. For aristocracy is con* 
sidered to be a kind of oligarchy, as being the rule of 
a few, and the so-called constitutional government to be 
really a democracy, just as among the winds we make 
the west a variation of the north, and the east of the 
south wind. Similarly of harmonies there are said to 
be two kinds, the Dorian and the Phrygian ; the other 
arrangements of the scale are comprehended ander one 

8 of these two. About forms of government this is a very 
favourite notion. But in either case the better and more 

* Reading either voXc/mvt with v. tr. (Moerbdc) and Beklc. and 
edit., or voXr|il0vr with the Greek MSS ; cp. C13. $ 10; vi. c. 7. ( i. 
^ Not in What has preceded, but cp. vii. 8. 
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IV. 3. exact way is to distinguish, as I have done, the one or 
daLmoi- *^^ which are true forms, and to regard the others as per- 
tion is more versions, whether of the most perfectly attempered har- 
mony or of the best form of government : we may com- 
pare the oligarchical forms to the severer and more over- 
powering modes, and the democratic to the more relaxed 
and gentler ones. 
4. It must not be assumed, as some are fond of sajring, 

^^^ that democracy is simply that form of government in 
notsimpijr which the greater number are sovereign*, for in oligar- 
the many chies, and indeed in every government, the majority rules; 
^fo^ nor again is oligarchy that form of government in which 
^hynot a few are sovereigfn. Suppose the whole population of a a 
the few city to be 1300, and that of these 1000 are rich, and do 
xidL not allow the remaining 300 who are poor, but free, and 

in all other respects their equals, a share of the govern- 
ment — no one will say that this is a democracy. In like 3 
manner, if the poor were few and the masters of the rich 
who outnumber them, no one would ever call such a 
government, in which the rich majority have no share of 
<^office, an oligarchy. Therefore we should rather sayi290b. 

that democracy is the form of government in which the 
'^free are rulers, and oligarchy in which the rich; it is 4 
only an accident that the free are the many and the rich 
are the few. Otherwise a government in which the 
offices were given according to stature, as is said to be 
the case in Ethiopia, or according to beauty, would be 
an oligarchy; for the number of tall or good-looking 
men is small. And yet oligarchy and democracy ares 
not sufficiently distinguished merely by these two cha- 
racteristics of wealth and freedom. Both of them con- 
tain many other dements, and therefore we must cany 
our analysis further, and say that the government is not 
a democracy in which the freemen, being few in number, 
rule over the many who are not free, as at Apollonia, on 
the Ionian Gulf, and at Thera; (for in each of these 
states the nobles, who were also the earliest settlers, 
were held in chief honour, although they were but a few 

• Cp. ill. 8. §f 3-7. 
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out of many). Neither is it a democracy when the rich IV. 4. 
have the government, because they exceed in number ; 
as was the case formerly at Colophon, where the bulk of 
the inhabitants were possessed of large property before 

6 the Lydian War. But the form of government is a Tbs quau- 
democracy when the free, who are also poor and the quaatiutive 
majority, govern, and oligarchy when the rich and the~J^^ 
noble govern, they being at the same time few in number. ^ present. 

7 I have said that there are many forms of government, 
and have explained to what causes the variety is due. 

• Why there are more than those already mentioned, and 
what they are, and whence they arise, I will now pro- 
ceed to consider, starting from the principle already 
admitted \ which is that every state consists, not of one, 

8 but of many parts. If we were going to speak of the Every 
different species of animals, we should first of all de- certain 
termine the organs which are indispensable to every 2iSS*»ov> 
animal, as for example some organs of sense and ^^\i^ 
instruments of receiving and digesting food, such as the various 
mouth and the stomach, besides oigans of locomotion, tions of 
Assuming now that there are only so many kinds oi^l^gj^ 
organs, but that there may be differences in them — Ig ^^ ^ 
mean different kinds of mouths, and stomachs, and per- spedes. 
ceptive and locomotive organs — ^the possible combinations 

of these differences will necessarily furnish many varieties 
of animals. (For animals cannot be the same which have 
different kinds of mouths or of ears.) And when all the 
combinations are exhausted, there will be as many sorts 
of animals as there are combinations of the necessary 

9 oif;ans.' In like manner the forms of government which sotfaekfaids 
have been described, as I have repeatedly said, arej^^^oo 
composed, not of one, but of many dements. One^^^^[|^|^ 
dement is the food-producing dass, who are ^1^^?^^^ 

1281a. husbandmen; a second, the class of mechanics, who astate. nwh 
practise the arts without which a dty cannot exist ; — "JjSlS^ 
of these arts some are absolutely necessary, others con- t^™^ 

10 tribute to luxury or to the grace of life. The third class (a) tiadcn. 

■ Cp. c 3. § I. 
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IV. 4. is that of traders, and by traders I mean those who are 
engaged in buying and selling, whether in commerce or 
(4) la- in retail trade. A fourth class is that of the serfs or 
j^j^j^^ labourers. The warriors make up the fifth class, and 
they are as necessary as any of the others, if the country 
is not to be the slave of every invader. For how can a xx 
state which has any title to the name be of a slavish 
nature? The state is independent and self-sufficing, 
but a slave is the reverse of independent. Hence we 
A criticism See that this subject, though ingeniously, has not been 
J^. satisfactorily treated in the Republic*. Socrates says la 
that a state is made up of four sorts of people who are 
absolutely necessary; these are a weaver, a husbandman, 
a shoemaker, and a builder; afterwards, finding that 
they are not enough, iie adds a smith, and again a 
herdsman, to look after the necessary animals ; then 
a merchant, and then a retail trader. All these togedier 
form the complement of the first state, as if a state were 
established merely to supply the necessaries of life, rather 
than for the sake of the good, or stood equally in need 
of shoemakers and of husbandmen. But he does not 13 
admit into the state a military class until the country 
has increased in size, and is beginning to encroach on its 
neighbour's land, whereupon they go to war. Yet even 
^ amongst his four original citizens, or whatever be the 
number of those whom he assodates in the state, there 
must be some one who will dispense justice and de- 
TheUgher termine what is just. And as the soul may be said to be X4 
more tniiy Tooitt truly part of an animal than the body, so the higher 
g^^ly^ fHirts of states, that is to say, the warrior class, the class 
(6) The engaged in the administration of justice, and in delibe- 
^jlS^y * xation, which is the special business of political common 
Midd and sense^-^these are more essential to the state than tiie 
fooctiQot. parts which minister to the necessaries of life. Whether 15 
their several functions are the functions of different citi- 
zens, or of the same, — for it nuy often happen that the 
same persons are both warriors and husbandmen, — ^ss im- 

* Rep. ii. 369. 
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material to the arg^ument The higher as well as the lower IV. 4. 
elements are to be equally considered parts of the state, 
and if so, the military element must be included. There 
are also the wealthy who minister to the state with their (7) The 

16 property; these form the seventh class. The eighth class ^gj ]^^. 
is that of magistrates and of officers ; for the state can- »*«tes. 
not exist without rulers. And therefore some must be 

able to take office and to serve the state, either always 

17 or in turn. There only remains the class of those who 
deliberate and who judge between disputants ; we were 
just now distinguishing them. If the fair and equitable 
organization of all these elements is necessary to states, * 

1291b. thai there must also be persons who have the ability of 

18 statesmen. ^Many are of opinion that different functions Diffiemt 
can be combined in the same individual * ; for example, ^j ^e- 
the warrior may also be a husbandman, or an artisan ; or, ^^^ 
again, the counsellor a judge. And all claim to possess ^« s^™® 
political ability, and think that they are quite competent 

to fill most offices. But the same persons cannot be rich 

19 and poor at the same time. For this reason the rich and -^'^ 
the poor are regarded in an especial sense as parts of 

a state. Again, because the rich are generally few in imt poverty 
number, while the poor are many, they appear to be m aiwmys 
antagonistic, and as the one or the other prevails they ^^^ 
form the government. Hence arises the common opinion 
that there are two kinds of government-democracy and 
oligarchy. 

so I have already explained * that there are many dif- ^^5?"^ 
ferences of constitutions, and to what causes the variety garchy 
is due. Let me now show that there are different forms acooiding 
both of democracy and oligarchy, as ¥dll indeed be^^^^^,,^^ 

ai evident £rom what has preceded. For both in the com- «nfl^^ 
mon people and in the notables various classes arepeopk, 
included; of the common people, one class are hus- 
bandmen, another artisans; another traders, who are 
employed in bu3dng and selling ; anotiier are the sea- 

* Or, ^ Different fbnctions appear to be often combined,' etc. 
^ Cp. iil c. 6. 
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IV. 4- faring class, whether engaged in war or in trade, as 
ferrymen or as fishermen. (In many places any one of 
these classes forms quite a large population ; for example, 
fishermen at Tarentum and Byzantium, crews of triremes 
at Athens, merchant seamen at Aegina and Chios, 
ferrymen at Tenedos.) To the classes already men- 
tioned may be added day-labourers, and those who, 
owing to their needy circumstances, have no leisure, or 
those who are not of free birth on both sides ; and there 

and among may be Other classes as well. The notables again may ta 

ns^ be divided according to their wealth, birth, virtue, educa- 

**^y. tjQn^ and similar differences. 

(z) First Of forms of democracy first comes that which is said 

(S^^Kzacy. to be based strictly on equality. In such a democracy 
the law sa3rs that it is just for nobody to be poor, and for 
nobody to be rich*; and that neither should be masters, 
but both equal. For if liberty and equality, as is as 
thought by some, are chiefiy to be found in democracy, 
they will be best attained when all persons alike share in 
the government to the utmost. And since the people are 
the majority, and the opinion of the majority is decisive, 
such a government must necessarily be a democracy. 

(a) Second. Here then is one sort of democracy. There is another, 34 
in which the magistrates are elected according to a cer- 
tain property qualification, but a low one; he wHo has 
the required amount of property has a share in the 
government, but he who loses his property loses his 

(3)Thixti. rights. Another kind is that in which all the citizens 1292a. 
who are under no disqualification share in the govem- 

(4) Fourth, ment, but still the law is supreme. In another, everybody, 25 

if he be only a citizen, is admitted to the government, 

(5) Fifth, or but the law is supreme as before. A fifth form of de- 
mocracj, mocracy, in other respects the same, is that in which, not 

a 

* Or, reading 9lpxbi» with Victorias, ' that the poor should no more 
govern than the ridi.' The emendation is not ainolately necessary, 
though supported by vL a. f 9, Inm yitp r& §ai6ip ^laXXap ipxfur rovr 
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the law, but the multitude, have the supreme power, and IV. 4, 

a6 supersede the law by their decrees. This is a state of 
aflfairs brought about by the demagogues. For in de- 
mocracies which are subject to the law the best citizens 
hold the first place^ and there are no demagogues ; but 
where the laws are not supreme, there demagogues spring 
up. For the people becomes a monarch, and is many in in which 
one ; and the many have the power in their hands, not ^^^^ 

27 as individuals, but collectively. Homer says that * it is 
not good to have a rule of many V but whether he means 
this corporate rule, or the rule of many individuals, is 
uncertain. And the people, who is now a monarch, and 
no longer under the control of law, seeks to exercise 
monarchical sway, and grows into a despot ; the flatterer 
is held in honour ; this sort of democracy being relatively 
to other democracies what tyranny is to other forms of 

a8 monarchy. The spirit of both is the same, and they flattered by 
alike exercise a despotic rule over the better citizens, icaden, 
The decrees of the demos correspond to the edicts of 
the tyrant; and the demagogue is to the one what the 
flatterer is to the other. Both have great power ; — the 
flatterer with the tyrant, the demagogue with democracies 

S9 of the kind which we are describing. The demagogues set aside 
make the decrees of the people override the laws, and 
refer all things to the popular assembly. And therefore 
they grow great, because the people have all things in 
their hands, and they hold in their hands the votes of 

30 the people, who are too ready to listen to them. Further, 
those who have any complaint to bring against the ma- 
gistrates say, * let the people be judges ; ' the people are 

. too happy to accept the invitation ; and so the authority ^-i^ 

of every ofHce is undermined. Such a democracy is fairly migd ie 
open to the objection that it is not a constitution at all ; oeasa to be 
for where the laws have no authority, there is no con- 5^J^***^ 

3t stitution. The law ought to be supreme over all, and 
the magistracies and the government should judge of ^ 

* IL 2. 204. 
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IV. 4. particulars. So that if democracy be a real form of 
government, the sort of constitution in which all things 
are r^ulated by decrees is clearly not a democracy in 
the true sense of the word, for decrees relate only to 
particulars ^ 

5. These then are the different kinds of democracy. Of 
oligarchies, too, there are different kinds: — one where 
the property qualification for office is so high that the 
poor, although they form the majority, have no share in 
the government, yet he who acquires a qualification may 
obtain a share. Another sort is when there is a qtialifi-i292b. 
cation for office, but a high one, and the vacancies in 
the governing body are filled by co-optation. If the 
election is made out of all the qualified persons, a con- 
stitution of this kind inclines to an aristocracy, if out of 
a privileged class, to an oligarchy. Another sort of a 
oligarchy is when the son succeeds the father. There 
is a fourth form, likewise hereditary, in which the magis- 
trates are supreme and not the law. Among oligarchies 

this is what tyranny is among monarchies, and the last- 
mentioned form of democracy amoi^ democracies ; and 

DynastuL in fact this sort of oligarchy receives the name of a 
dynasty (or rule of powerful families). 
These are the different sorts of oligarchies and demo- 3 

Govern- cracics. It should however be remembered that in 
many states^ the constitution which is established by 
law, although not democratic, owing to the character and • 
habits of the people, may be administered democrati- . 
callyi and conversely in other states the established 
constitution may incline to democracy, but may be ad- 
ministered in an oligarchical spirit. This most often 4 
happens after a revolution: for governments do not 
change at once ; at first the dominant party are content 
with encroaching a little upon their opponents. The 
laws which eidsted previously continue in force, but the 
authors of the revolution have the power in their hands. 

6. From what has been already said we may safely infer 

■ Cp. N. Eth. V. la § 7. "» Cp. v. i. § 8. 
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that there are so many different kinds of democracies and IV. 6. 

J of oligarchies. For it is evident that either all the classes d) The first 
whom we mentioned must share in the government, or democracy. 
some only and not others. When the class of husband- 
men and of those who possess moderate fortunes have 
the supreme power, the government is administered ac- 
cording to law. For the citizens being compelled to live 
by their labour have no leisure ; and so they set up the 
authority of the law, and attend assemblies only when 

3 necessary. Since they all obtain a share in the go- 
vernment when they have acquired the qualification 
which is fixed by the law, nobody is excluded — the ab- 
solute exclusion of any class would be a step towards 
oligarchy. But leisure cannot be provided for them unless 
there are revenues to support them. This is one sort of 
democracy, and these are the causes which give birth to 

• it Another kind is based on the mode of election, •which W Second 
naturally comes next in order* ; in this, ^^^try one to which every 



whose birth there is no objection is eligible, and may poientB are 

4 share in the government if he can find leisure. And in ^^^ut 
such a democracy the supreme power is vested in the **>«« » ^^ 

pay given ; 

laws, because the state has no means of paying the 
citizens. A third kind is when all freemen have a right (3) ^ "^^^^^ 

all firee men 

to share in the government, but do not actually share, share, and 
for the reason which has been already given ; so that in * "^^P^y* 

5 this form again the law must rule. A fourth kind of (4) in which 
1293a. democracy is that which comes latest in the history of riven. The 

states. In our own day, when cities have far outgrown JrSl^^ 
their original size, and their revenues have increased, all ^^^* 
the citizens have a place in the government, through 
the great preponderance of their numbers; and they 
all, including the poor who receive pay, and therefore 
have leisure to exercise their rights, share in the ad- 

6 ministration. Indeed, when they are paid, the common 
people have the most leisure, for they are not hindered 
by the care of their property, which often fetters the 

* Or^ 'which is proper to it' 
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IV, 6. rich, who arc thereby prevented fropi takmg part in 
the assembly or in the courts, and so the state is 
governed by the poor, who are a majority^ and not by 
the laws. So many kinds of democracies there are, and 7 
they grow out of these necessary causes. 
0]i|eut:faies, Of oligarchies, one form is that in which the majority 
fonn based of the citizens have some property, but not very much ;• 
^^enxft ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ form, which allows to any one who 
pnvikkiiy; obtains the required amount the right, of sharing in 
the government. The sharers in the government being 8 
«^ a numerous body, it follows that the law must govern, 
and not individuals. For in proportion as they are 
further removed from a monarchical form of government, 
and in respect of property have neither so much as to be 
able to live without attending to business, nor so little 
as to need state support, they must admit the rule of 
(a) in wiiich law and not claim to rule themselves. But if the men 9 
are^j^gv of property in the state are fewer than in the former 
^^^ case, and own more property, there arises a second form 
fewer; ^f oligarchy. For the stronger they are, the more power 
they claim, and having this object in view, they them- 
selves select those of the other classes who are to be ad- 
mitted to the government ; but, not being as yet strong 
enough to rule without the law, they make the law 

(3) nar- represent their wishes. When this power is intensified 10 
families, by a further diminution of their numbers and increase of 

their property, there arises a third and further stage of 
oligarchy, in which the governing class keep the offices in 
their own hands, and the law ordains that the son shall 
succeed the father. When, again, the rulers have great xi 
wealth and numerous friends, this sort of dynastia or 

(4) who set family despotism approaches a monarchy; individuals 
^ ^ rule and not the law. This is the fourth sort of oli- 

garchy, and is analogous to the last sort of democnu^^. . 

j^ . There are still two forms besides democracy and 

Two other oligarchy; one of them is universally recognized and 

(i)aristo- included among the four principal forms of govem- 

^l^^i^ ment which are said to be (i) monarchy, (2) oligarchy^ 
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(3) democracy, and (4) the so-called aristocracy or IV. 7, 
government of the best. But there is also a fifth, which 
retains the generic name of polity or constitutional 
government ; this is not common, and therefore has not 
been noticed by writers who attempt to enumerate the 
1293b. different kinds of government; like Plato in his books 

a about the state, they recognize four only. The term (x) ArUto- 
'aristocracy' is rightly applied to the form of government the perfect 
which is described in the first part of our treatise ; for "^^^ 
that only can be rightly called aristocracy [the govern- 
ment of the best] which is a government formed of the 
best men absolutely, and not merely of men who are 
good when tried by any given standard. In the perfect 
state the good man is absolutely the same as the good 
citizen ; whereas in other states the good citizen is only 

3 good relatively to his own form of government But 
there are some states differing from oligarchies and also 
differing from the so-called polity or constitutional govern- 
ment ; these are termed aristocracies, and in them magis- 
trates are certainly chosen, both according to their 
wealth and according to their merit Such a form of 
government is not the same with the two just now 

4 mentioned, and is termed an aristocracy. For indeed imt a mixed 
in states which do not make virtue the aim of the com- Sdng Sbm 
munity, men of merit and reputation for virtue may be '""^ 
found. And so where a government has regasA to 
wealth, virtue, and numbers, as at Carthage % that is 
aristocracy; and also where it has rq;ard only to two 
out of the three, as at Lacedaemon, to virtue and num- 
bers, and the two principles of democracy and virtue 

I temper each other. There are these two forms of aris- 
tocracy in addition to the first and perfect state, and 
there is a third form, viz. the polities which incline 
towards oligarchy. 

I have yet to speak of the so-called polity and of ' 8. 
tyranny. I put them in this order, not because a polity P^uty and 
or constitutional government is to be xegajded as a ZISy 

* Cp.iL II. §§ 5-ia 
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perversion any more than the above-mentioned aris* 
tocracies. The truth is, that they all fall short of the 
most perfect form of government, and so they are 
reckoned among perversions, and other forms (sc. the 
really perverted forms) are perversions of these, as I said 
before ^ Last of all I will speak of tyranny, which 1 1 
place last in the series because I am enquiring into the 
constitutions of states, and this is the very reverse of a 
constitution. 

> Having explained why I have adopted this order, 
I will proceed to consider constitutional government ; of 
which the nature will be clearer now that oligarchy and 
democracy have been defined. For polity or constitu- 3 
tional government may be described generally as a 
fusion of oligarchy and democracy; but the term is 
usually applied to those forms of government which . 
incline towards democracy, and the term aristocracy to 
those which incline towards oligarchy, because birth and 
education are commonly the accompaniments of wealth. 
Moreover, the rich already possess the external ad- 4 
vantages the want of which is a temptation to crime, 
and hence they are called noblemen and gentlemen. 
And inasmuch as aristocracy seeks to give predominance • 
to the best of the citizens, people say also of oligarchies 
that they are composed of noblemen and gentlemen. 
Now it appears to be an impossible thing that the state ^^^^ 
which is governed by the best citizens should be ill- 
governed ^ and equally impossible that the state which 
is ill-governed should be governed by the best. But we 
must remember that good laws, if they are not obeyed, 
do not constitute good government For there are two 6 
parts of good government ; one is the actual obedience 
of citizens to the laws, the other part is the goodness of 
the laws which they obey ; they may obey bad laws as 
well as good. And there may be a further subdivision ; 
they may obey either the best laws wluch are attainable 
to diem, or the best absolutely. 

* Cp. ill 7. ^ Omitting AX^ iranfpei^Mroviuy^r. 
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7 The distribution of offices according to merit is a^ IV. 8« 
special characteristic of aristocracy, for the principle of i 
an aristocracy is virtue, as wealth is of an oh'garchy, and 
freedom of a democracy. In all of them there of course 
exists the right of the majority, and whatever seems 

good to the majority of those who share in the govem- 

8 ment has authority. Generally, however, a state of this Polity a 
kind is called a constitutional government [not an aris- ^^om 
tocracy], for the fusion goes no further than the attempt "^ "f^^^- 
to unite the freedom of the poor and the wealth of the 

9 rich, who commonly take the place of the noble. And 
as there are three grounds on which men claim an equal 
share in the government, freedom, wealth, and virtue 

(for the fourth or good birth is the result of the two last, Aristocnqr 
being only ancient wealth and virtue), it is clear that these 
the admixture of the two elements, that is to say, of the ^'^'^^ 
rich and poor, is to be called a polity or constitutional 
government; and the union of the three is to be called 
aristocracy or the government of the best, and more 
than any other form of government, except the true and 
ideal, has a right to this name. 

JO Thus far I have described the diflferent forms of states 
which exist besides monarchy, democracy, and oligarchy, 
and what they are, and in what aristocracies differ from 
one another, and polities from aristocracies — that the two 
latter are not very unlike is obvious. 

Next we have to consider how by the side of oligarchy 9* 
and democracy the so-called polity or constitutional Polity, how 
government springs up, and how it should be organized, of demo- 
The nature of it will be at once understood from a com- S^^. 
parison of oligarchy and democracy; we must ascertain 
their different characteristics, and taking a portion from 
each, put the two tc^ether, like the parts of an indenture. 

% Now there are three modes in which fusions of govern* Three 
ment may be effected. The nature of the fusion will be combfauir 
made intelligible by an example of the manner in which ^^'^ 
different governments legislate, say concerning the ad- 
ministration of justice. In oligarchies they impose a fine on 
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rV. 9. the rich if they do not serve as judges, and to the poor 
they give no pay ; but in democracies they give pay to 
Fmtmode: the poor and do not fine the rich. Now (i) the union of 3 
oi^iinrehy these two modes^ is a common or middle term between . 
^^pj them, and is therefore characteristic of a constitutional I29ib. 

government, for it is a combination of both. This is 
Second one mode of uniting the two elements. Or (2) a mean 
mean bt ^lay be taken between the enactments of the two : thus 
2JSi^ts democracies require no property qualification, or only a 
of the two. small one, from members of the assembly, oligarchies a 
^high one ; here neither of these is the common term, but 
a mean between them. (3} There is a third mode, in 4 
which something is borrowed from the oligarchical and 
something from the democratical principle. For example, 
the appointment of magistrates by lot is democratical, 
and the election of them oligarchical; democratical 
again when there is no property qualification, oligarchical 
when there is. In the aristocratical or constitutional 5 
state, one element will be taken from each — ^from oli- 
garchy the mode of electing to offices, from democracy 
the disr^rard of qualification. Such are the various 6 
modes of combination. 
The fusion There is a true union of oligarchy and democracy 

is most -x> J ^ 

complete when the same state may be termed either a democracy 
mixed go- or an oligarchy; those who use both names evidently 
J^*^* feel that the fusion is complete. Such a fusion there is 
«g^ also in the mean ; for both extremes appear in it. The 7 
mocraqror Lacedaemonian constitution, for example, is often de- 
^^^^1^^^ scribed as a democracy, because it has many democratical 
a mixe d features. In the first place the youth receive a demo* 
VoS^tM cratical education. For the sons of the poor are brought 
^^ ^'^^ up with the sons of the rich, who are educated in such a 
manner as to make it possible for the sons of the poor to 
J>e educated like them. A similar equality prevails in 8 
the foUomng period of life, and when the citizens are 
grown up to manhood the same rule is observed ; there 
is no distinction between the rich and poor. In like 

• Cp. c 13. f 6. 
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manner they all have the same food at their public IV. 9. 
tables, and the rich wear only such clothing as any poor 

9 man can afford. Again, the people elect to one of the 
two greatest olfiices of state, and in the other they share • ; 
for they elect the Senators and share in the Ephoralty. 
By others the Spartan constitution is said to be an and oil- 
oligarchy, because it has many oligarchical elements. Plaits. 
That all offices are filled by election and none by lot^ is 
one of these oligarchical characteristics ; that the power 
of inflicting death or banishment rests with a few persons 

xo is another ; and there are others. In a well attempered 
polity there should appear to be both elements and 
yet neither; also the government should rely on itself, 
and not on foreign aid, nor on the good will of a 
majority of foreign states — ^they might be equally well- 
disposed when there is a vicious form of government — 
but on the general willingness of all classes in the state 
to maintain the constitution. 

Enough of the manner in which a constitutional 
government, and in which the so-called aristocracies 
ought to be framed. 
1295a. Of the nature of tyranny I have still to speak^ in order lo. 
that it may have its place in our enquiry, since even i^mmy. 
tyranny is reckoned by us to be a form of government, 
although there is not much to be said about it. I have 
already in the former part of this treatise^ discussed 
royalty or kingship according to the most usual meaning 
of the term, and considered whether it is or is not ad- 
vantageous to states, and what kind of royalty should be 
established, and whence, and how it arises. 

2 When speaking of royalty we also spoke of two forms Thetwo 
of tyranny, which are both according to law, and there- ^f^^S^ 
fore easily pass into royalty. Among Barbarians there ^J^ST 
are elected monarchs who exercise a despotic power ;^ndar 
despotic rulers were also elected in ancient Hellas, called [Tbu^ 

3 Aesymnetes or dictators. These monarchies, when com- nwninrhK 
pared with one another, exhibit certain differences. And £[U^p^ 

• Cp. it 9. § 21. ^ iii. 14-17. 
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TV. lo. they arc, as I said before, royal, in so far as the monarch 
rules according to law and over willing subjects ; but they 
are tyrannical in so far as he is despotic and rules accord- 
is) Tyranny ing to his own fancy. There is also a third kind of tyranny, 
proper. ^jjj^j^ jg ^jjg most t3rpical form, and is the counterpart of 
the perfect monarchy. This tyranny is just that arbitrary 4 
power of an individual which is responsible to no one, 
and governs all alike, whether equals or betters, with a 
view to its own advantage, not to that of its subjects, 
and therefore against their will. No freeman, if he can 
escape from it, will endure.such a government. 

The kinds of tyranny are such and so many, and for 
the reasons which I have given. 
1 1. We have now to enquire what is the best constitution 
What IS the for most States, and the best life for most men, neither 
for men in assuming a standard of virtue which is above ordinary 
c^^™^^ persons, nor an education which is exceptionally favoured 
by nature and circumstances, nor yet an ideal state 
which is an aspiration only, but having regard to the life 
in which the majority are able to share, and to the form 
of government which states in general can attain. As to 3 
those aristocradesj as they are called, of which we were 
^ just now speaking, they either lie beyond the possibilities 
of the greater number of states, or they approximate to 
the so-called constitutional government, and therefore 
need no separate discussion. And in fact the con- 
clusion at which we arrive respecting all these forms 
rests upon the same grounds. For if it has been truly 3 
said in the Ethics* that the happy life is the life ac- 
virtne li a cording to unimpeded virtue^ and that virtue is a mean, 
^^'^^ then the life which is in a mean, and in a mean attainable 
by every one, must be the best And the same principles 
of virtue and vice are characteristic of cities and of con- 
stitutions ; for the constitution is in a figure the life of the U86b. 
•dty*. 
Thefiate Nowinall States there are three elements r one class is 4 
In a mean. Very rich, another very poor, and a third in a mean. It 

• N. Eth. vU. 13. S 2. * Cp. ill. 3. §$ 7, 8- 
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is admitted that moderation and the mean are best^ and IV. 11. 
therefore it will clearly be best to possess the gifts of and should 
fortune in moderation ; for in that condition of life men beruiedT 

5 are most ready to listen to reason. But he who greatly ^^^^ 
excels in beauty, strength, birth or wealth, or on the"ch 
other hand who is very poor, or very weak, or very much 
disgraced, finds it difficult to follow reason ^ Of these 
two the one sort grow into violent and great criminals, 
the others into rogues and petty rascals. And two sorts 
of offences correspond to them^, the one committed from 
violence, the other from roguery. The petty rogues are 
disinclined to hold office, whether military or civil, and 

their aversion to these two duties is as great an injury to 

6 the state as their tendency to crime. Again, those who 
have too much of the goods of fortune, strength, wealth, 
friends, and the like, are neither willing nor able to 
submit to authority. The evil b^ins at home: for 
when they are boys, by reason of the luxury in which 
they are brought up*, they never learn, even at school, 

the habit of obedience. On the other hand, the very nor by the 

7 poor, who arc in the opposite extreme, are too d^raded. "^ ^^^' 
So that the one class cannot obey, and can only rule 
despotically; the other knows not how to command and 

must be ruled like slaves. Thus arises a city, not of 
freemen, but of masters and slaves, the one despising, 
. the other envjoi^; and nothing can be more fatal to 
friendship and good fellowship in states than this : for 
good fellowship tends to friendship ; when men are at 
enimty with one another, they yrould rather not even share 

8 the same path. But a city ought to be composed, as far 
as possible, of equals and similars ; and these are generally 

the middle classes. Wherefore the city which is com- bat br the / 
posed of middle-class citizens is necessarily best governed ; ^^s. / 
they are, as we say, the natural elements of a state. And .' 

this is the class of citizens which is most secure in a state, ^ 

9 for they do notj like the poor, covet their neighbours' 

» Cp. 1M. Rep. tv. 421 C, D m ^ Laws viii. 831 B. 

• Cp. V. 9. § 13. 
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IV. 1 1, goods ; nor do others covet theirs, as the poor covet the 

Sm^^? goods of the rich ; and as they neither plot against 

virtues. others, nor are themselves plotted against, they pass 

through life safely. Wisely then did Phocylides pray, — 

' Many things are best in the mean ; I desire to be of a middle 
condition in my city.' 

'P^ Thus it is manifest that the best political community lo 

OBJAnoe the 

state, and is formed by citizens of the middle class, and that those 
omemes States are likely to be well-administered, in which the 
middle class is large, and larger if possible than both the 
other : classes, or at any rate than either singly; for the 
addition of the middle class turns the scale^ and prevents 
either of the extremes from being dominant. Great then zi 
is the good fortune of a state in which the citizens have 
a moderate and sufficient property; for where some 1296a. 
possess much, and the others nothing, there may arise an 
extreme democracy, or a pure oligarchy; or a tyranny 
may grow out of either extreme, — either out of the most 
rampant democracy, or out of an oligarchy; but it is not 
so likely to arise out of a middle and nearly equal con- 
dition. I will explain the reason of this hereafter, when 19 
I speak of the revolutions of states \ The mean con- 
dition of states is clearly best, for no other is free from 
faction ; and where the middle class is laige, there are 
and least likely to be factions and dissensions. For a similar 13 

^^* reason laige states are less liable to faction than small 
ohes^ because in them the middle class is large ; whereas 
in small states it is easy to divide all the citizens into two 
classes who are either rich or poor, and to leave nothing 
The greater in. the middle. And democracies are safer ^ and more 14 
xt^^'Ji fn permanent than oligarchies, because they have a middle 
^^ class which is more numerous and has a greater share in 
the government ; for when there is no middle class, and 
the poor greatly exceed in number, troubles arise^ and 
The best the State' soon comes to an end. A proof of the su«is 
Tamiddie periority of the middle class is that the best l^slators 
have been of a middle condition ; for example, Solon, as 

• Cp. Bk. V. * Cp. V. I. § 15 ; 7. § 6. 
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his own verses testify; and Lycuigus, for he was not a IV. 11. 
king ; and Charondas, and almost all legislators. 

16 These considerations will help us to understand why 
most governments are either democratical or oligarchical. 

The reason is that the middle class is seldom numerous in The middle 
them, and whichever party, whether the rich or the com- ^enUy 
mon people, transgresses the mean and predominates, ^J^j^'j!^ 
draws the government to itself, and thus arises cither <»^^ 

17 oligarchy or democracy. There is another reason — ^the ot her fo r 
poor and the rich quarrel with one another, and which- ""P**"***^- 
ever side gets the better, instead of establishing a just 

or popular government, rq^ards political supremacy as 
the prize of victory, and the one party sets up a 

18 democracy and the other an oligarchy. Both the parties 
which had the supremacy in Hellas looked only to the 
interest of their own form of government, and established 
in states, the one, democracies, and the other, oligarchies; 
they thought of their own advantage, of the public not at 

19 all. For these reasons the middle form of government has . 
rarely^ if ever, existed, and among a very few only. One Once only 
man alone of all who ever ruled in Hellas was induced coottimtion 



to give this middle constitution to states. But it has {tSS^. 
1296b. now become a habit among the citizens of states, not 
even to care about equality; all men are seeking for ^^ 
dominion, or, if conquered, are willing to submit* 

30 What then is the best form of govemment« and what Ofodwr 
makes it the best is evident ; and of other states, since we which is 
say that there are many kinds of democracy and many I^^*^ 
of oligarchy, it is not difficult to see which has the first ^i^- 
and which the second or any other place in the order of 
excellence, now that we have determined ifidiich is the best. 

SI For that which is nearest to the best must of necessity be 
better, and that which is furthest from it worse, if we are 
judging absolutely and not relatively to given conditions: 
I say ^ relatively to given conditions,' since a particular 
government may be preferable for some, but another form 
may be better for others. 
We have now to consider what and what kind of 12. 
VOL. I. K 
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IV. 12. government is suitable to what and what kind of men. 
What gov- I may b^n by assuming, as a general principle common 
St'XI to all governments, that the portion of the state which 
w^berin ^^^^"^ permiflence ought to be stronger than that which 
^ii2^ d^if^ the reverse. Now every city is composed of 
menf i^ai6 quality and quantity. By quality I mean freedom, wealth* 
ifl^adV, education, good birth, and by quantity, superiority of 
dem^i^aeyt numbers. Quality may exist in one of the classes Di^ch a 

II tniuitTf 

QiigBfcfa7. make up the state, and quantity in the other. For 
example, th6 m6anly-bom may be more In number than 
thtg well-born^ Or thfe poor than the rich, yet they may 
not so much exceed in quantity a^ th^r fall short in 
quality; and therefore there must be a comparison of 3 
quantity and quality^ Where the number of the poor is 
more than proportioned to the wealth of the rich, there 
will naturally be A democracy, varying in form with the 
sort of people who compose it in each case. If, for 
example, the husbandmen exceed in number, the first 
form of democracy will then arise ; if the artisans and 
labouring class, the last; and so with the intermediate 
forms. But where the rich and the notables exceed in 
quality more than they fall short in quantity, there oli- 
gatchy arises, similarly assuming various forms according 
to the kind of ^Superiority possessed by the oligarchs. 
The middk The I^^islator Aould alwaj^ include the middle dass 4 
^ "^S^^. i^ hDs government ; if he makes his laws oligarchical, to 

the foiddle daisil let him look ; if he makes them demo^ 
cratical, he should equally by his laws try *to attach this 
class to the states There only can the government ever 
be stable where the middle Class exceeds one or both of 
the others, and in that case there will be no fear ihat^'^^ 
tiie ricb >Rdll unfte with the poor against the niler^ For 
neither of them will ever be willing to serve the other, 
und if they look for some form of government more 
suitable to both, they will find none better than this, for 
the rich and the poor will never consent to rule in turn, 

* Or, if vpoot^ycvAu can govern roiffK^^Mtr,^ to win this dais over 
to his taws.' 
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because they mistrust one another. The arbiter is always IV. 12. 
the one trusted, and he who is in the middle is an Pennan- 

' , , enoe due to 

6 arbiter. The more perfect the admixture of the political harmony 
elements, the more lasting will be the state. Many even retkm. not 



of those who desire to form aristocratical governments H^^^ 
make a mistake, not only in giving too much power to ^^5^ 



the rich, but in attempting to overreach the pec^le. 
There comes a time when out of a false good there 
arises a true evil, since the encroachments of the rich 
are more destructive to the state than those of the 
people. 

The devices by which oligarchies deceive the people 13. 
are five in number; they relate to (i) the s^^^^bly ; ovcv^ 
(a) the magistracies; (3) the courts of law; (4) the use in respect of 
of arms; {5) gymnastic exercises, (i) The assemblies (x) ^ ^ 
are thrown open to all, but either the rich only are fined 
for non-attendance, or a much larger fine is inflicted 
3 upon them. (%) As to the magistracies, those who are (2) the ma- 
qualified by property cannot decline ofiice upon oath,***'**'*'' 
but the poor may. (3) In the law-courts the rich, and (3) ^^ i^^- 
the rich only, are fined if they do not serve, the poor are 
let off with impunity, or, as in the laws of Charondas, a 
large fine is inflicted on the rich, and a smaller one on 

3 the poon In some states all citizens who have r^stered 
themselves are allowed to attend the assembly and to 
try causes ; but if after registration they do not attend in 
the assembly or at the courts, heavy fines are imposed 
upon them. The intention is that through fear of the 
fines ihey may avoid n^fisfcering themselves, and tbea 
ihey cannot sit in the lav-oiNirts or in the assembly. 

4 (4) Concerning the posscssioo of armsi aod (5) gymnastic M^^ 
exercises, they legislate in a «milar spirit For the poor anns, and 
are not obliged to have arms, but the rich are fined for ^St^ 
not having them ; and in like manner no penalty is in* 
flicted on the poor for non-attendance at the gymnasium, 
and consequently, faavii:^ nothing to fear» they do not 
attend, whereas the ridi are liable to a fine, and there- 
fore they take care to attend. 

K 2 
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IV. 13. These are the devices of oligarchical legislators, and in 5 
^^P^' democracies they have counter devices. They pay the 
thdr poor for attending the assemblies and the law-courts, 

de^es, bat ^^'^ they inflict no penalty on the rich for non-attend- 
and*a**"°° ance. It is obvious that he who would duly mix the 6 
mixture of two principles should combine the practice of both, and 
?^ter. provide that the poor should be paid to attend, and the 
rich fined if they do not attend, for then all will take 
part ; if there is no such combination, power will be in 
Tbeheairy' the hands of One party only. The government should ^f^**" 
should be t>c confined to those who carry arms. As to the property 
tof ^^ qualification, no absolute rule can be laid down, but we 
j^*^^ must see what is the highest qualification sufficiently 
in the Comprehensive to secure that the number of those who 
SS23d°*"* have •the rights of citizens exceeds the number of those 
^J^gJ^^ excluded. Even if they have no share in office, the 8 
those who poor, provided only that they are not outraged or de- 
chided. prived of their property, will be quiet enough. 
2^jg{^ But to secure gentle treatment for the poor is not an 
be w^ easy thing, since a ruling class is not always humane. 
And in time of war the poor are apt to hesitate unless 9 
they are fed; when fed, they are willing enough to 
Rektkm of fight In some states the government is vested, not only 
^tary^ in those who are actually serving, but also in those 
vo"^' vho have served ; among the Malians, for example, the 
governing body consisted of the latter, while the magis- 
trates were chosen from those actually on service. And 10 
the earliest government which existed among the Hel- 
lenes, after the overthrow of the kingly power, grew up 
out of the M^arrior class, and was originally taken from the 
CkviirT the knights (for strength and superiority in war at that time 
Sr.Sflf depended on cavalry*); indeed, without discipline, in- 
^'^^i^'^J' fantry are useless, and in ancient times there was no 
military knowledge or tactics, and therefore the strei^^ 
^c^^r ^^ armies lay in their cavalry. But when cities increased 
apoiitjror and the heavy armed grew in strength, more had a 
deoiocnicy. share in the government; and this is the reason why ii 

• Cp. c. 3. § 3 ; vi. 7. § I. 
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the states, which we call constitutional governments, IV. 13. 
have been hitherto called democracies. Ancient con- 
stitutions, as might be expected, were oligarchical and 
royal; their population being small they had no con- 
siderable middle class ; the people were weak in numbers 
and oi^nization, and were therefore more contented 
to be governed. 
I a I have explained why there are various forms of Summary 
government, and why there are more than is generally SiS^'**"* 
supposed ; for democracy, as well as other constitutions, ^*'**^"*«^- 
has more than one form: also what their differences 
are, and whence they arise, and what is the best form of 
government, speaking generally, and to whom the various 
forms of government are best suited ; all this has now 
been explained. 

Having thus gained an appropriate basis of discussion j^. 
we will proceed to speak of the points which follow next a new 
in order. We will consider the subject not only in S^S^ri- 
general but with reference to particular states. All states *~*^"* ^ 
have three elements, and the good law-giver has to re- 
gard what is expedient for each state. When they are 
well-ordered, the state is well-ordered, and as they differ 
a from one another, constitutions differ. What is the 
1298a. element first (i) which deliberates about public affairs ; (i).deiibc- 
secondly (2) which is concerned with the magistrates and !^. 
determines what they should be, over whom they should tive. 
exercise authority, and what should be the mode of elect- ^JJJj^^' 

3 ing them; and thirdly (3) which has judicial power? diffiemt 

The deliberative element has authority in matters of war ^^ -^i^ ^^^ 
and peace, in making and unmaking alliances ; it passes ^^ 
laws, inflicts death, exile, confiscation, audits the accounts 
of magistrates. All these powers must be assigned either 
to all the citizens or to some of them, for example, to 
one or more magistracies ; or different causes to different 
magistracies, or some of them to all, and others of them 

4 only to some. That all things should be decided by all 
is characteristic of democracy; this is the sort of equality 
which the people desire. But there are various ways in 
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rV. I4» which all may share in the government ; they may de- 
in demo- liberate, not all in one body, but by turns, as in the con- 
cither stitution of Teleclcs the Milesian. There are other states 
1^ the in which the boards of magistrates meet and deliberate, 
^ toSr* but come into office by turns, and are elected out of the 
^* ^^ tribes and the very smallest divisions of the state, until 

msffistxAtcs ^^ 

have the every one has obtained office in his turn. The citizens, 
^°''^' on the other hand, are assembled only for the purposes 
of l^slation, and to consult about the constitution, and 
of (d) there to hear the edicts of the magistrates. In another variety 5 
KmbhTbut ^^ democracy the citizens form one assembly, but meet 
meSi ^ only to elect magistrates, to pass laws, to advise about war 
and the and peace, and to make scrutinies. Other matters are re- 
retain their ferred severally to special magistrates, who are elected by 
J^*?'' vote or by lot out of all the citizens. Or again, the citizens 6 
dtjonofaj: meet about election to offices and about scrutinies, and 
deliberate Concerning war or alliances, while other matters 
are administered by the magistrates, who, as far as is 
possible, are elected by vote^ I am speaking of those 
(4) the magistracies in which special knowledge is required. A 7 
^^^a^, fourth form of democracy is when all the citizens meet 
to deliberate about everything, and the magistrates 
decide nothing, but only make the preliminary enquiries ; 
and that is the way in which the last and worst form of 
democracy, correspondii^, as we maintain, to the close 
family oligarchy and to t3n:anny, is at present administered. 
All these modes are democratical. 
In oUgar- On the other hand, that some should deliberate about 
(i) Mode- ^ i^ oligarchical. This again is a mode which, like the 8 
fioitSo^ democratical, has many forms. When the deliberative 
ud mle class being elected out of those who have a moderate 
qualificatioa are numeixnis and they respect and obey the 
law without altering It, and any one who has the required 
qualification shares in the gpveramentt then* just because 
of this moderation, the oligarchy inclines towards polity. 
(a) Selec t But when only selected individuals and not the whole U96l». 
^^tod^ people share in the deliberations of the state, then, 
"^^"•^- •Cp.vL2,§s. 
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although, as in the former case, they observe the law, IV. 14. 
9 the government is a pure oh'garchy. Or, again, when (3| Some 
those who have the power of deliberation are self-elected, coopta- 
and son succeeds father, and they and not the laws are hereditary, 
supreme — the government is of necessity oligarchical. 

10 Where, again, particular persons have authority in par- (4} Con- 
ticular matters; — for example, when the whole people also non- 
decide about peace and war and bold scrutinies, but the dJoents. 
magistrates regulate everything else^ and they are elected 
either by vote or by lot — ^there •the form of govemoient 

13 an aristocracy or polity •• And if some questions are 
decided by magistrates elected by vote, and others by 
magistrates elected by lot, either absolutely or out of 
select candidates, or elected both by vote and by lot — 
these practices are partly characteristic of an aristocra- 
tical government, and partly of a pure constitutional 
gover9ment 

11 These are the various forms of the deliberative body; 
they correspond to the various forms of government 
And the government of each state is administere4 
according to one or other of the principles which have 

I a been laid down. Now it is for the interest of democracy, a demo- 
according to the most prevalent notion of it (I am speak-* S^ 
ing of that extreme form of democracy, in which the o^aiSSai 
people are supreme even over the laws), with a view to *»«»«» 
better deliberation to adopt the custom of oligarchies 
respecting courts of law. For in oligarchies the rich who 
are wanted to be judges are compelled to attend under 
pain of a fine, whereas in democracies the poor are paid 
to attend. And this practice of ol^rchies should be 
adopted by democracies in their public assemblies, for 
they will advise better if they all deliberate U^ether, — 
the people with the notables and the notables with the 

13 people^ It is also a good plan that those who deliberate 
should be elected by vote or by lot in equal numbers out 

* Reading widi several of the MSS i^ptoroKparia 4 froXcrrui, and 
omitting ^r. Or, with Beldcer's text, i^ymtt^ima jii^ 9 woXtrcIo, 
' the govenunent is an aristocracy.' 



) 
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IV. 14, of the different classes ; and that if the people greatly 
exceed in number those who have political training, pay 
should not be given to all, but only to as many as would 
balance the number of the notables, or that the number 
and an jn excess should be eliminated by lot. But in oligarchies 14 
some de- either certain persons should be chosen out of the mass, 
fel^^^ or a class of officers should be appointed such as exist 
in some states, who are termed probuli and guardians 
of the law ; and the citizens should occupy themselves 
exclusively/with matters on which these have previously 
deliberated ; for so the people wUl have a share in the 
deliberations of the state, but will not be able to disturb 
the principles of the constitution. Again, in oligarchies 15 
either the people ought to accept the measures of the 
government, or not to pass ans^thing contrary to them ; 
or, if all are allowed to share in counsel, the decision 
should rest with the magistrates. The opposite of what 
is. done in constitutional governments should be the rule 
in oligarchies ; the veto of the majority should be final, 
their assent not final, but the proposal should be re- 
ferred back to the magistrates. Whereas in constitutional 16 
governments th^ take the contrary course ; the few have 
the nq^ative not the affirmative power ; the affirmation 
of everything rests with the multitude. 1299 1 

These, then, are our conclusions respecting the deli- 
berative, that is, the supreme element in states. 
15. Next we will proceed to conrider the distribution of 
a. The bffices ; this, too, being a part of politics concerning 
ofofBoet; which many questions arise : — ^What shall their number 
^terae. be ? Over what shall they preside, and what shall be 
their duration? Sometimes they last for six months^ 
sometimes for less ; sometimes they are annual, mdiilst in 
other cases offices are held for still longer periods. Shall 
they be for life or for a long term of years ; or, if for a 
short term only, shall the same persons hold them over and 
Mode of over again, or once only? Also about the appointment to 
^^^' them,^-fn>m whom are they to be chosen, by whom, and 
how? We should first be in a portion to say what are a 
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the possible varieties of them, and then we may proceed IV. 15. 
to determine which are suited to different forms of 
* government But what are to be included under the 
term 'offices'? That is a question not quite so easily an- 
swered. For a political community requires many officers ; Magistm- 
and not every one who is chosen by vote or by lot is to Definition 
be regarded as a ruler. In the first place there are the of poUUcai 
priests, who must be distinguished from political officers ; 

3 masters of choruses and heralds, even ambassadors, are 
elected by vote [but still they are not political officers]. 
Some duties of superintendence again are political, ex- 
tending either to all the citizens in a single sphere of action, 
like the office of the general who superintends them when 
they are in the field, or to a section of them only, like 
the inspectorships of women or of youth. Other offices 
are concerned with household management, like that of 
the com measurers who exist in many states and are 
elected officers. There are also menial offices which the 

4 rich have executed by their slaves. Speaking generally, 
they are to be called offices to which the duties are 
assigned of deliberating about certain measures and Office 

of judging and commanding, especially the last; for oommand. 
to command is the especial duty of a magistrate. But 
the question is not of any importance in practice; no 
one has ever brought into court the meaning of the word, 
although such problems have a speoilative interest 

5 What kinds of offices^ and how many, are necessary to 
the existence of a state, and which, if not necessary, yet 
conduce to its well-being, are much more important con- 
siderations, affectii^ all states, but more especially small 

6 ones. For in great states it is possible, and indeed in Uuse 
necessary, that every office should have a special func- ^oes 
tion ; where the citizens are numerous, many may hold numoous 
office. And so it happens that vacancies occur in some ^^ spedaL 
offices only after long intervals, or the office is held once 

only; and certainly every work is better done which 
l299b.receives the sole^ and not the divided attention of the 

• Cp. ii. 2. § 6. 
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IV. 15. worker. But in small states it is necessary to combine 7 

In small many offices in a few hands •, since tlie small number of 

must be Citizens does not admit of oiany holding office : — for who 

combiDcd. ^jji ^^^^ jj^ ^^ succeed them ? And yet small states at 

times require the same offices and laws as large ones ; the 
difference is that the one want them often, the others 
only after long intervals. Hence there is no reason why 8 
the care of many offices should not be imposed on the 
same person, for they will not interfere with each other. 
When the population is small, offices should be like the 
spits which £dso serve to hold a lamp ^ We must first 
ascertain how many magistrates are necessary in every 
state, and also how many are not exactly necessary, but 
are nevertheless useful, and then there will be no difficulty 
Whatcom- in judging what offices can be combined in one* We 9 
oflkes are should also know when local tribunals are to have juris- 
^'^^'^^^'^ diction over many different matters, and when authority 
should be centralized : for example, should one person keep 
order in the market and another in some other place, or 
should the same person be responsible everywhere? Again, 
should offices be divided according to the subjects with 
which they deal, or according to the persons with whom 
they deal : I mean to say, should one person see to good 
order in general, or one look after the boys, another after 
Should the women, and so on? Further, under different consti- 10 
^er tutions, should the magistrates be the same or different ? 
^^J^JJJl^ For example, in democracy, oligarchyi aristocracy, mon- 
l!^^^ archy, should there be the same magistrates, although 
they are elected, not out of equal or similar classes 
of citizens, but differently under different constitutions 
— in aristocracies, for example, they are chosen from 
the educated, in oligarchies from the wealthy^ and in de- 
mocracies from the free, — or are there different offices 
proper to different constitutions S and may tiie same 
be suitable to some, but unsuitable to others? For in 
some states it may be convenient that the same office 

* Cp. vL 8. ^ Cp. Note 00 i x f 3. 

" See note. 
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should have a more extensive, in other states a narrower IV. 15, 
II sphere. Special offices are peculiar to certain forms of]^;f-*® 
government : — for example [to oligarchies] that of pro- oi^arehic 
bull, which is not a democratic office, although a bule thelbltie 
or council is. There must be some body of men whose <*«no«*<ic, 
duty is to prepare measures for the people in order that 
they may not be diverted from their business; when 
these are few in number, the state inclines to an oli- 
garchy: or rather the probuli must always be few, and 
I a are therefore an oligarchical element. But when both 
institutions exist in a state, the probuli are a check 
on the council ; for the counsellor is a democratic 
element, but the probuli are oligarchical. Even the 
power of the council disappears when democracy has 
isooa. taken that extreme form, in which the people themselves 
are always meeting and deliberating about everything. 

13 This is the case when the members of the assembly are 
wealthy or receive pay ; for they have nothing to do and 

. are always holding assemblies and deciding everything 
for themselves. A magistracy which controls the boys a censor- 
or the women, or any similar office, is suited to anL^ocnuk. 
aristocracy rather than to a democracy; for how can 
the magistrates prevent the wives of the poor from going 
out of doors? Neither is it an oligarchical office; for 
the wives of the oligarchs are too fine to be controlled. 

14 Enough of these matters. I will now enquire into the The a|>- 
appointment of offices. There are three questions toSf'^s^. 
be answered, and the combinations of answers give all 
possible differences : first, who appoints ? secondly^ from 

15 whom? and thirdly, how? Each of these three may 
further differ in three ways : (i) All the citizens, or only (1} Bjr 
some^ appoint; (2) Either the magistrates are chosen ^u or fay 



out of all or out of some who are distii^niished either by 

fo) Out oT 

a property qualification, or by birth, or merit, or for whom ? out 
some special reason, as at Megara only those were eligible ^fV^ 
who had returned from exile and fought t<^ether against *<"^- 
the democracy ; (3) They may be appointed either by ^' JScor 
16 vote or by lot. Again, these several modes may be^'^ 
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combined, I mean that some officers may be elected by 
some, others by all, and some again out of some, and 
others out of all, and some by vote and others by lot. 
Each of these differences admits of four variations. 17 
(i) Either all may elect out of all by vote, or all out of 
all by lot; and either out of all collectively or by 
sections, as, for example, by tribes, and wards, and 
phratries, until all the citizens have been gone through ; 
or the citizens may be in all cases eligible indiscri- 
minately, and in some cases they may be elected by 
vote, and in some by lot. Again (2), if only some ap- 18 
point, they may appoint out of all by vote, or out of all 
by lot ; or out of some by vote, out of some by lot, and 
some offices may be appointed in one way and some in 
another, I mean if they are appointed by all they may 
be appointed partly by vote and partly by lot*. Thus 
there will be twelve forms of appointment without in- 
cluding the two combinations in the mode of election. 
Of these varieties two are democratic forms, namely, 19 
when the choice is made by all the people out of all by 
vote or by lot, or by both, that is to say, some by lot and 
some by vote. The cases in which they do not all appoint 
at one time, but some appoint out of all or out of some 
by vote or by lot or by both, (I mean some by lot and some 
by vote,) or some out of all and others out of some both 
by lot and vote, are characteristic of a polity or constitu- 
tional government. That some should be appointed out 20 
of all by vote or by lot or by both, is oligarchical, and 
still more oligarchical when some are elected from all 
and some from some. That some should be elected out 
of all and some out of some, or again some by vote and 
others by lot, is characteristic of a constitutional govem-UOOb. 
ment, which inclines to an aristocracy. That someji 
should be chosen out of some, and some taken by lot out 
of some, is oligarchical ^though not equally oligarchical^ ; 

* L e. partly out of all and pardy out of somci and partly by 
vote and partly by lot (see infra c 16. § 6). 
^ These words are bracketted by Bekkcr in both editions. 
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oligarchical, too, is the appointment of some out of some IV. 15. 
tn both ways, and of some out of all. But that all should 
elect by vote out of some is aristocratical. 

aa These are the different wa}rs of constituting magis- 
trates, and in this manner officers correspond to different 
forms of government : — which are proper to which, or how 
they ought to be established, will be evident when we 
determine the nature of their powers*. By powers I Powers of 
mean such power as a magistrate exercises over theS^^^ 
revenue or in defence of the country; for there are ^'^'^ 
various kinds of power: the power of the general, for 
example, is not the same with that which regulates con- 
tracts in the market 

Of the three parts of government, the judicial remains 16. 
to be considered, and this we shall divide on the same 3- Law- 
principle. There are three points on which the varieties ..'' 
of law-courts depend: — The persons from whom they many? 
are appointed, the matters with which they are concerned, ^^|^ 
and the manner of their appointment I mean, (i) are j^i^8«s? 
the judges taken from all, or from some only? (a) howj^^^Sed? 
many kinds of law-courts are there? (3) are the judges 
chosen by vote or by lot? ^ 

a First, let me determine how many kinds of law-courts (x) There 
there are. They are eight in number : One is the court uj^^m. 
of audits or scrutinies; a second takes cognizance of 
[ordinary] offences against the state; a third is con- 
cerned with treason against the government ; the fourth 
determines disputes respecting penalties, whether raised 
by magistrates or by private persons ; the fifth decides 
the more important dvil cases ; the sixth tries cases of 

3 homicide, which are of various kinds, (i) premeditated, 
(2) unpremeditated, (3) cases in which the guilt is con- 
fessed but the justice is disputed ; and there may be a 
fourth court {4) in which murderers who have fled from 
justice are tried after their return ; such as the Court of 
Phreatto is said to be at Athens. But cases of this sort 

* Omitting cai with some MSS and the old translator. 
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IV. 1 6. rarely happen at all even in large cities. The different 
kinds of homicide may be tried either by the same or by 
different courts. (7) There are courts for strangers: — 4 
of these there are two subdivisions, (i) for the settlement 
of their disputes with one another, (2) for the settlement 
of disputes between them and the citizens. And besides 
all these there must be (8) courts for small suits about 
sums of a drachma up to five drachmas, or a little more, 
which have to be determined, but they do not require 
many judges. 

Nothing more need be said of these small suits, nor 5 

of the courts for homicide and for strangers: — I would 

rather speak of political cases, which, when mismanaged, 

create division and disturbances in states. 

(9) The Now if all the citizens judge, in all the different Cases 

1^ tt^m^ which I have distinguished, they may be appointed by 

^^5tiy '^^^^ ^^ ^y '^^ ^^ sometimes by lot and sometimes by 

out of au vote. Or when a certain class of causes are tried, the 

or out of ^ 

some; judges who decide them may be appointed, some by 
^^^i^ vote, and some by lot These then are the four modes i^^** 
of appointing judges from the whole people, and there 
will be likewise four modes, if they are elected from a 
part only ; for they may be appointed from some by vote 
and judge in all causes ; or they may be appointed from 
some by lot and judge in all causes; or they may be 
dected in some cases by vote, and in some cases taken 
by lot, or some courts, even when judging the same causes, 
may be composed of members some appointed by vote 
and some by lot. These then are the ways in which the 
aforesaid judges may be appcunted. 

Once more, the modes of appointment may be com- 7 
bined, I mean, that some may be chosen out of .the whole 
people, others out of some, some out of both ; for ex- 
ample^ the same tribunal may be composed of some 
vdio were elected out of all, and of otheis who were 
elected out of some, either by vote or by lot or by both. 

In how many forms law-courts can be established has 8 
now been considered. The first form, viz. that in which 
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the judges are taken from all the citizens, and in which IV. x6., 
all causes are tried, is democratical ; the second, which is Which 
composed of a few only who try all causes, oligarchical ; mocntx^, 
the third, in which some courts are taken from all classes^ J^hi^ 
and some from certain classes only, aristocratical and j^Wch ans- 

, " tocratical. 

constitutional. 
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The design which we proposed to ourselves is now 
nearly completed '. Next in order follow the causes of 
revolution in states, how many, and of what nature they 
are ; what elements work ruin in particular states, and 
out of what, and into what they mostly change; also 
what are the elements of preservation in states generally, 
or in a particular state, and by what means each state 
may be best preserved: these questions remain to be 
considered. 

In the first place we must assume as our starting-point a 
that in the many forms of government which have sprung 
up there has always been an acknowledgment of justice 
and^ proportionate equality, although mankind fail in 
attaining them, as indeed I have already explained ^ 
Democracy, for example, arises out of the notion that 3 
those who are equal in any respect are equal in all 
respects; because men are equally free, they claim to 
be absolutely equal. Oligarchy is based on the notion 
that those who are unequal in one respect are in all 
respects unequal; being unequal, that is, in property, 
they suppose themselves to be unequal absolutely. The 4 
democrats think that as they are equal they ought to be 
equal in all things ; while the oligarchs, under the idea 
that they are unequal^ claim too much, which is one form 
of inequality. All these forms of government have a 5 
kind of justice, but, tried by an absolute standard, they 
are faulty; and, therefore, both parties, whenever their 
share in the government does not accord with their pre- 



• Cp. iv. c. 2. 

^ Reading ma with the MSS and Bekker^ fizst edition. 

« Cp. ill 9. §i 1-4. 
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6 conceived ideas, stir up revolution. TTiose who excel in V. r. 
1801 b. virtue have the best right of all to rebel (for they alone got thdr 

can with reason be deemed absolutely unequal) % but then Clake' 

7 they are of all men the least inclined to do so^ There '*^«'«*»«- 
is also a superiority which is claimed by men of rank ; 

for they are thought noble because they spring from 
wealthy and virtuous ancestors®. Here then, so to speak, 

8 are opened the very springs and fountains of revolution ; 

and hence arise two sorts of changes in governments ; the Revohitioo 
one affecting the constitution, when men seek to change kuSbT: 
from an existing form into some other, for example, from Jll* ^"^^"^ 
democracy into oligarchy, and from oligarchy into demo- tntkm is 
cracy, or from either of them into constitutional govern- ^**'*^* 
ment or aristocracy, and conversely; the other not (9) when 
affecting the constitution, when, without disturbing the oniy^re^ 
form of government, whether oligarchy, or monarchy, or ^**'««*- 
any other, they try to get the administration into their 

9 own hands'. Further, there is a question of degree ; an The change 
oligarchy, for example, may become more or less oligar- S^JegreeT* 
chical, and a democracy more or less democratical ; and 

in like manner the characteristics of the other forms of 
government may be more or less strictly maintained. 

10 Or, the revolution may be directed against a portion of orpvtki; 
the constitution only, e.g. the establishment or overthrow 

of a particular ofHce : as at Sparta it is said that L)rsander fflustntions 
attempted to overthrow the monarchy, and king Pausa- and Epi^ 
nias*, the ephoralty. At Epidamnus, too, the change ^**™*°*- 
was partial. For instead of phylarchs or heads of tribes, 

11 a couadl was appointed ; but to this day the magistrates 
are the only members of the ruling class who are com- 
pelled to go to the Heliaea when an election takes place, 
and the office of the single archon ' [survive$, which] is 
another oligarchical feature. Everywhere inequality is a 
cause of revolution, but an inequality in whidh there is 
no proportion, for instance, a perpetual monarchy among 

* Cpi iiL 13. § 25. >> Cp. c 4. § 12. 
« Cpi iv. 8. § 9. « Cpi iv. 5. § 3. 

* Cpi vii. 14. i 2a ' Cp. til 16. § I. 

VOL. I. L 
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equals ; and always it is the desire of equality which 
rises in rebellion. 

Now equality is of two kinds, numerical and propor* i^ 
tional; by the first I mean sameness or equality in 
number or size ; by the second, equality of ratios. For 
example, the excess of three over two is equal to the 
excess of two over one ; whereas four exceeds two in the 
same ratio in which two exceeds one, for two is the same 
part of four that one is of two, namely, the half. As I was 1 3 
saying before*, men agree about justice in the abstract, but 
they diflfer about proportion^ ; some think that if they are 
equal in any respect^ they are equal absolutely, others 
that if they are unequal in any respect they are unequal 
in alL Hence there are two principal forms of govern- 14 
ment, democracy an.d oligarchy; for good birth and 
virtue are rare, but wealth and numbers are more oom-iscBa. 
mon. In what city shall we find a himdred persons of 
good birth and of virtue ? whereas the poor everywhere 
abound. That a state should be ordered, simply and 
wholly, according to either kind of equality, is not a good 
thing ; the proof is the fact that such forms of government 
never last. They are ^Miginally based on a mistake, and, 15 
as they b^n badly, cannot fail to end badly. The 
inference is that both kinds of equality should be em- 
ployed ; numerical in some cases, and proportionate in 
others. 

Still democracy appears to be safer and less liable to 
revolution than oligarchy'. For in oligarchies' diere is 16 
the double danger of the oligarchs falling out among . 
themsdves and also with the people; but in demo- 
cracies* diere is only the tlanger of a quarrel with 
the ol^iarchs. No diasendon worth mentioning arises 
among the people themselves. And we may further 
remark that a govemmeht which is composed of the 

•Cp.Sa; ill. 9. §§!-.♦. 

^ Or, placing a comma (as Bekker has done in his second 
edition) after t6 mar i(tap, * while men i^ree that jastlce is propor- 
tion, they diffitr m thinking'— some that,' etc 

• Cp. iv. II. § 14. * Cp. c 6. • Q>. c. 5. 
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middle class more nearly approximates to democracy V. i. 
than to oligarchy % and is the safest of the imperfect 
forms of government. 

In considering how dissensions and political revolutions 2. 
arise, we must first of all ascertain the beginnings and The causes 
causes of them which affect constitutions generally. They ^JJ?*"" 
may be said to be three in number ; and we have now 
to give an outline of each. We want to know (i) what 
is the feeling? and (2) what are the motives of those who 
make them ? (3) whence arise political disturbances and 
a quarrels ? The universal and chief cause of this revolu* thdr 
tionary feeling has been already mentioned; viz. theS^^er; 
desire of equality, when men think that they are equal to 
others who have more than themselves ; or, again, the 
desire of inequality and superiority, when conceiving * 

themselves to be superior they think that they have not 

3 more but the same or less than their inferiors ; preten* 
sions which may and may not be just. InCeriors revolt in 
order that they may be equal, and equals that they may be 
superior. Such is the state of mind which creates revo- 
lutions. The motives for making them are the desire 
of gain and honour, or the fear of dishonour and loss % the 
authors of them want to divert punishment or dishonour 

4 from themselves or their friends. The causes and reasons enumem- 

tion of 

of these motives and dispositions which are excited in men, them ; in- 
about the things which I have mentioned, viewed in one ^veofgidln 
way, may be regarded as seven, and in another as oiorejg^^**" 

5 than seven. Two of them have been already noticed ^; roentknied. 
but they act in a different manner, for men are excited 7+4 bT 
against one another by the Jove of gain and honour — ^not, °*^^^' 
as in the case which I have just supposed, in order to 

laosKobtain them for themselves, but at seeing others, justly 

6 or unjustly, engrossing them. Other causes are insolence, 
fear, love of superiority, contempt, disproportionate in- 
creasie in some part of the state ; causes of another sort 
are election intrigues, carelessness, neglect about trifles, 
dissimilarity of elements. 

* Omitting 7 before rvr oKiymv, ^ Supra §§ 2, 3« 

L a 
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V. 3. What share insolence and avarice have in creating 

(i. a) inso- revolutions, and how they work, is plain enough. When 

a^<^ the magistrates are insolent and grasping they conspire 

against one another and also against the constitution 

from which they derive their power, making their gains 

either at the expense of individuals or of the public. It 2 

(3) imeqaai i^ evident, again, what an influence honour exerts and 
^ototo'; how it is a cause of revolution. Men who are them- 
selves dishonoured and who see others obtaining honours 
rise in rebellion; the honour or dishonour when un- 
deserved is unjust ; and just when awarded accordii^ to 

(4) Pf^ merit. Again, superiority is a cause of revolution when s 
of indivi- One or more persons have a power which is too much for 
duals; ^^ ^Xz\.t, and the power of the government; this is a 

condition of affairs out of which there arises a monarchy, 
or a family oligarchy. And, therefore, in some places, 
as at Athens and Argos, they have recourse to ostracism \ 
But how much better to provide from the first that there 
should be no such preeminent individuals instead of letting 
them come into existence and then finding a remedy. 

(5) fear; Another cause of revolution IS fear. Either men have 4 

committed wrong, and are afraid of punishment^ or they 
are expecting to suffer wrong and are desirous of anti- 
cipating their enemy^ Thus at Rhodes the notables 
conspired against the people through fear of the suits 
(6)o(m- that were brought against them. Gmtempt is also as 
^^" cause of insurrection and revolution; for example, in 

oligarchies — ^when those who have no share in the state 
are the majority, they revolt, because they think that they 
are the stronger. Or, again, in demooades, the ridi 
despise the disorder and anarchy of the state ; at Thebes, 
for example, where, after the battle of Oenoph)rta, the 
bad administration of the democracy led to its ruin. At 
M^[ant the fall of the democracy ^as due to a defeat 
occasioned by disorder and anarchy. And at Syracuse 
the democracy was overthrown before the tyranny of 
Gelo arose ; at Rhodes before the insurrection. 

• Cp. ill. 13. § 15. * Cp. c 5. § 2. 
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6 Political revolutions also spring from a disproportionate V. 3. 
increase in any part of the state. For as a body is made (7) dispro- 

_ , * 1 t portionaic 

up of many members, and every member ought to grow increase; 
in proportion •, that symmetry may be preserved ; but 
loses its nature if the foot be four cubits long and the 
lS08a.rest of the body two spans; and, should the abnormal 
increase be one of quality as well as of quantity, may even 
take the form of another animal : even so a state has many 
parts, of which some one may often grow imperceptibly ; 
for example, the number of poor in democracies and in 

7 constitutional states. And this disproportion may some- 
times happen by an accident, as at Tarentum, from a de- 
feat in which many of the notables were slain in a battle 
with the lapygians just after the Persian War, the consti- 
tutional government in consequence becoming a demo- 
cracy; or, as was the case at Argos, where, after the battle 

at Hebdomfc, the Argives, having been c ut to pieces by aftiA.t*vftou<*a*mAj^ 
Cleomenes the Lacedaemonian, were compelled to admit ^^^^^^^^'^^ f**^ ^ ^^ 
to citizenship some of their perioeci ; and at Athens, when, 
after frequent defeats of their infantry in the times of the 
Peloponnesian War, the notables were reduced in number, 
because the soldiers had to be taken from the roll of 

8 citizens. Revolutions arise from this cause in demo- 
cracies as well as in other forms of government, but not 
to so great an extent When the rich"* grow numerous or 
properties increase, the form of government changes into 

9 an oligarchy or a government of families. Forms of govern- 
ment also change— sometimes even without revolution, 
owing to election contests, as at Heraea (where, instead (8) election 
of electing their magistrates, they took them by lot, *°*''**^ • 
because the electors were in the habit of choosing their 

own partisans) ; or owing to carelessness, when disloyal (9) cardess- 

persons are allowed to find their way into the highest 

officesi as at Oreum, where, upon the accession of Hera- ^i^inA^i^. 

cleodorus to office, the oligarchy was overthrown, and 

changed by him into a constitutional and democratical 

government 

* Cp. ill. c. 13. § 21. ^ Reading fvfr^p«y. 
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V. 3. Again, the revolution may be accomplished by small 10 
(to) neglect degrees ; I mean that a great change may sometimes slip 
' into the constitution through neglect of a small matter ; 
at Ambracia, for instance, the qualification for office, 
small at first, was eventually reduced to nothing. For 
the Ambraciots thought that a small qualification was 
much the same as none at all. 
(ii)incom- Another cause of revolution is difference of races n 
eiem^ts, which do not at once acquire a common spirit ; for a 
**^*^"'™^' state IS not the growth of a day, neither is it a multitude 
brought together by accident Hence the reception of 
e«. (a) of strangers in colonies, either at the time of their founda-* 
SSyS^ tion or afterwards, has generally produced revolution ; 
colonics ; f^j. example, the Achaeans who joined the Troezenians 
in the foimdation of Sybaris, being the more numerous, 
afterwards expelled them ; hence the curse fell upon 
Sybaris. At Thurii the Sybarites quarrelled with their u 
fellow-colonists ; thinking that the land belonged to them, 
they wanted too miuch of it and were driven out. At By- 
zantium the new colonists were detected in a conspiracy, 
and were expelled by force of arms; the people of 
Antissa, who had received the Chian exiles, fought with 
them, and drove them out; and the Zancleans, after 
having received the Samians, were driven by them out of 
their own city. The citizens of ApoUonia on the Euxine, 13 
after the introduction of a fresh body of colonists, had 
a revolution; the S3rracusans, after the expulsion of 
their tyrants, having admitted strangers and mercenaries isosK 
to the rights of citizenship, quarrelled and came to 
blows ;. the people of Amphipolis, having received Chal- 
cidian colonists, were nearly all expelled by them. 

Now, in oligarchies the masses make revolution under 14 
the idea that they are unjustly treated, because, as I said 
before, they are equals, and have not an equal share, and 
in democracies the notables revolt, because they are not 
equals, and yet have only an equal share. 
(3) of place; Again, the situation of cities is a cause of revolution. 15 
when the country is not naturally adapted to preserve 
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the unity of the state. For example, the Chytrians at V. 3. 
Clazomenae did not agree with the people of the island ; 
and the people of Colophon quarrelled with the Notians; 
at Athens^ too, the inhabitants of the Piraeus are more 
16 democratic than those who live in the city. For just as 
in war, the impediment of a ditch, though ever so small, 
may break a reg^iment, so every cause of difference, how- 
ever slight, makes a breach in a city. The greatest 
opposition is confessedly that of virtue and vice ; next (^) of virtue 
comes that of wealth and poverty; and there are other (^) of 
antagonistic elements, greater or less, of which one is this J^^y"** 
difference of place. 

In revolutions the occasions may be trifling, but great 4. 
interests are at stake. Trifles are most important when The occa- 
they concern the rulers, as was the case of old at Syra- beui^g. 
cuse ; for the Syracusan constitution was once changed 
by a love-quarrel of two young men, who were in the 
a government. The story is that while one of them was but 'hae 
away from home his beloved was gained over by his^|^||^![^ 
companion, and he to revenge himself seduced the other's *^^^' 
wife. They then drew all the members of the ruling 

3 class into their quarrel and made a revolution. We learn Private 
from this story that we should be on our guard against Siveoiused 
the beginnings of such evils, and should put an end to 2Sjj[J!JSJ 
the quarrels of chiefs and mighty men. The mistake 

lies in the beginning — as the proverb says — ^ Well bq[un 
is half done ;' so an error at the b^inning, though quite 

4 small, has the proportion of a half to the whole matter. 
In general, when the notables quarrel, the whole city 

is involved, as happened in Hestiaea after the Persian Hestiaea. 
War. The occasion was the division of an inheritance ; 
one of two brothers refused to give an account of 
their father^s property and the treasure which he had 
found : so the poorer of the two quarrelled with him 
and enlisted in his cause the popular party, the other, 
who was very rich, the wealthy classes. 

5 At Delphi, again, a quarrel about a marriage was the Ddpiu. 
1304a. beginning of all the troubles which followed. In this 
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V. 4. case the brid^^oom, fancying some occurrence to be of 
evil omen, came to the bride, and went away without 
taking her. Whereupon her relations, thinking that they 
were insulted by him, put some of the sacred treasure 
[among his offerings] while he was sacrificing, and then 
slew him, pretending that he had been robbing the 
Micykne, temple. At Mitylene, too, a dispute about heiresses 6 
was the b^inning of many misfortunes, and led to the 
war with the Athenians in which Paches took their city. 
A wealthy citizen, named Timophanes, left two daughters; 
Doxander, another citizen, wanted to obtain them for his 
sons ; but he was rejected in his suit, whereupon he 
stirred up a revolution, and instigated the Athenians (of 
Pbod^ whom he was proxenus) to interfere. A similar quarrel 7 
about an heiress arose at Fhocis between Mnaseas the 
father of Mnason, and Euthycrates the father of Ono- 
marchus ; this was the banning of the Sacred War. 
Epidam- A marriage-quarrel was also the cause of a change in the 
°^' government of Epidamnus. A certain man betrothed his 

daughter secretly to a person whose father, having been 
made a magistrate, fined the father of the girl, and the 
latter, stung by the insult, conspired with the unenfran- 
chised classes to overthrow the state. 
Revoiutkms Governments also change into oligarchy or into demo- 8 
^^ cracy or into a constitutional government because the 
^^S^ magistrates, or some other section of the state, increase 
«^»Jy *»- in power or renown. Thus at Athens the reputation 
iQgsm. gained by the court of the Areopagus, in the Persian 
JjJ^^J*" War, seemed to tighten the reins of government. On 
the other hand, the victory of Salamis% which was gained 
by the common people who served in the fleet, and won 
for the Athenians the empire of the sea, strengthened 
Algol. the democracy. At Aigos, the notables, having dis-> 9 
tinguished themselves against the Lacedaemonians in the 
battle of Mantinea, attempted to put down the demo- 
Synaait, cracy. At Syracuse, the people having been the chief 
authors of the victory in the war with the Athenians^ 

* Cp. il 13. § s ; viii. 6. § 11. 
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changed the constitutional government into democracy, V. 4. 
At Chalcis, the people, uniting with the notables, killed Chaids, 
Phoxus the tyrant, and then seized the government. At 
Ambracia*, the people, in like manner, having joined Ambrada. 
with the conspirators in expelling the tyrant Periander, 

10 transferred the government to themselves. And gene- 
rally, it should be remembered that those who have 
secured power to the state, whether private citizens, or 
magistrates, or tribes, or any other part or section of the 
state, are apt to cause revolutions. For either envy of 

- their greatness draws others into rebellion, or they them- 
selves, in their pride of superiority, are unwilling to remain 
on a level with others. 

11 Revolutions break out when opposite parties, e.g. the Unstable 
l80ib.rich and the poor^ are equally balanced, and there is little ^parties. 

or nothing between them ; for, if either party were mani- 
festly superior, the other would not risk an attack upon 

I a them. And, for this reason, those who are eminent in 
virtue do not stir up insurrections, being always a 
minority. Such are the b^nnings and causes of the 
disturbances and revolutions to which every form of 
government is liable. 

Revolutions are effected in two ways, by force and by Revolutions 
fraud. Force may be applied either at the time ofSJh^^*^ 

13 making the revolution or afterwards. Fraud, again, is g^** 
of two kinds ; for (i) sometimes the citizens are deceived 
into a change of government, and afterwards they are 
held in subjection against their will. This was what 
happened in the case of the Four Hundred^ who deceived 
the people by telling them that the king would provide 
money for the war against the Lacedaemonians, and 
when the deception was over, still endeavoured to re- 
tain the government, (a) In other cases the people are 
persuaded at first, and afterwards, by a repetition of the 
persuasion, their goodwill and allegiance are retained. 

. The revolutions which affect constitutions generally 
spring from the above-mentioned causes ^ 

* Cp. supra c. 3. § 10, and infra c. la § 16. ^ Cp. supra c. 2. § i. 
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V. 5. And now, taking each constitution separately, we must 

see what follows from the principles already laid down. 

Revolutions Revolutions in democracies are generally caused by 

cnuaesare the intemperance of demagogues, who either in their 

SSJS? ^ private capacity lay information against rich men until 

gogues,as thcy compel them to combine (for a common danger 

unites even the bitterest enemies), or coming forward in 

public they stir up the people against them. The truth 

of this remark is proved by a variety of examples. At 2 

Cos, Cos the democracy was overthrown because wicked 

demagogues arose, and the notables combined. At 

RiKxies, Rhodes the demagogues not only provided pay for the 

multitude, but prevented them from making good to 

the trierarchs the sums which had been expended by 

them ; and they, in consequence of the suits which were 

brought against them^ were compelled to combine and 

Hcradca, put down the democracy •. The democracy at Heradea 3 

was overthrown shortly after the foundation of the colony 

by the injustice of the demagogues, which drove out the 

notables, who came back in a body and put an end to 

Megara, the democracy. Much in the same manner the demo- 4 

cracy at M^[ara^ was overturned ; there the demagogues 

drove out many of the notables in order that they might 

be able to confiscate their property. At length the 

exiles, becoming numerous, returned, and engaging and 

Cyme. defeating the people, established an oligarchy. The 

same thing happened with the demociacy of Cyme which 1305m. 
was overthrown by Thrasymachus. And we may observe s 
that in most states the changes have been of this cha- 
racter. . For sometimes the demagogues, in order to 
curry favour with the people, wrong the notables and so 
force them to combine ;— either they make a division of 
their property, or diminish their incomes by the impo- 
sition of public services, and sometimes they brii^ 
accusations against the rich that they may have- their 
wealth to confiscated 

* Cp. supra c. 3. § 4* ^ Cp. c 3. § $, and iv. 15. § 15. 

* Cp. infra c 8. f aa 
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6 Of old, the demagogue was also a general, and then V. 5. 
democracies changed into tyrannies. Most of the ancient Dema- 

7 tyrants were originally demagc^ues •• They are not so S2dnc«^^^ 
now, but they were then ; and the reason is that they 

were generals and not orators, for oratory had not yet 
come into fashion. Whereas in our day, when the art of 
rhetoric has made such progress, the orators lead the 
people, but their ignorance of military matters prevents 
them from usurping power ; at any rate instances to the 

8 contrary are few and slight Formerly tyrannies were Of old. 
more common than they now are, because great power fu^*^*' 
was often placed in the hands of individuals; thus a^^^ ^s 
tyranny arose at Miletus out of the office of the Prytanis, atMUeius; 
who had supreme authority in many important matters ^ 
Moreover, in those days, when cities were not large, the 
people dwelt in the fields, busy at their work ; and their 

9 chiefs, if they possessed any military talent, seized the 
opportunity, and winning the confidence of the masses 
by professii^ their hatred of the wealthy, they suc-> 
ceeded in obtaining the tyranny. Thus at Athens mUituy 
Peisistratus led a faction against the men of the plain \ lUce Peisi- 
and Theagenes at Megara slaughtered the cattle of the !!f^^' 
wealthy, which he found by the river side where they 

10 had put them to graze. Dionysius, again, was thought Dionysius, 
worthy of the tyranny because he denounced Daphnaeus 

and the rich; his enmity to the notables won for him the 
confidence of the people. Changes also take place from 
the andent to the latest form of democracy ; for where 
diere Is a popular election of the magistrates and no pro- 
perty qualification, the aspirants for office get hold of 
the people, and contrive at last even to set them above 

11 the laws. A more or less complete cure for this state of 
things is for the separate tribes, and not the whole people, 
to elect tlie magistrates. 

• These are the principal causes of revolutions in demo- 



* Cp. c. la § 4 ; Plato Repu viii. $65 D. ^ Cp. infra c. la § 5. 

* See Herod. L 59. 



15^ REVOLUTIONS IN OLIGARCHIES : 

V. 6. There are two patent causes of revolutions in oligarchies 
in^*"^^*" [one coming from without, the other from within the 
clues government] : (i) First, when the oligarchs oppress the 

SdTthc ' people, for then anybody is good enough to be their cham- 
dSfflwhSi pio'ij especially if he be himself a member of the oligarchy, 
they are as Lygdamis at Naxos, who afterwards came to be tyrant. I806b. 
sive. (b) ex- But revolutions which commence outside the governing a 

elusive 

class may be further subdivided. Sometimes, when the 
government is very exclusive, the revolution is brought 
about by persons of the wealthy class who are excluded, 
as happened at Massalia and Istros and Heraclea, and 
other cities. Those who had no share in the government 3 
created a disturbance, until first the elder brothers, and 
then the younger, were admitted; for in some places 
father and son, in others elder and younger brothers, do 
not hold office together. At Massalia the oligarchy 
became more like a constitutional government, but at 
Istros ended in a democracy, and at Heraclea was en- 
larged to 600. At Cnidos^ again, the oligarchy under- 4 
went a considerable change. For the notables fell out 
among themselves, because only a few shared in the 
government ; there existed among them the rule already 
mentioned, that father and son could not hold office 
together, and, if there were several brothers, only the 
eldest was admitted. The people took advantage of the 
quarreli and choosing one of the notables to be their 
leader, attacked and conquered the oligarchs, who were 
divided, and division is always a source of weakness. 
The city of Erjrthrae, too, in old times was ruled, and 5 
ruled well, by the Basilidae, but the people took oflfence 
at the narrowness of the oligarchy and changed the 
government 
(a) within {?) Of internal causes of revolutions in oligarchies one is 
iM5a»™' ^^ personal rivalry of the oligarchs, which leads them to 
fromseverai play the demagc^e. Now, the oligarchical demagogue 6 
(a) Dema- is of two sorts : either (i) he practises upon the oligarchs 
gjgg^^*^ themselves (for, although the'oligarchy arc quite a small 
either upoo number, there may be a demagogue among them, as at 
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Athens the party of Charicles predominated among the V. 6. 
Thirty, that of Phrynichus in the Four Hundred) ; or the oii- 
(a) the oligarchs may play the demagogue with the upon ^? 
people. This was the case at Larissa, where the guardians p^p*®- 
of the citizens endeavoured to gain over the people be- 
cause they were elected by them ; and such is the fate of 
all oligarchies in which the magistrates are elected, as at 
Abydos, not by the class to which they belong, but by 
the heavy-armed or by the people, although they may 
be required to have a high qualification, or to be mem- 

7 bers of a political dub ; or, again, where the law-courts 
are independent of the government, the oligarchs flatter 
the people in order to obtain a decision in their own 
favour, and so they chaise the constitution ; this happened 

at Heraclea in Pontus. Again, oligarchies change when- (b) At- 

a tdDPtS to 

ever any attempt is made to narrow them ; for then those narrow the 
who desire equal rights are compelled to call in the^*^*"^^^' 

8 people. Changes in the oligarchy also occur when the W Extra- 
oligarchs waste their private property by extravagant the rich, 
living; for then they want to innovate, and either try to 

1806a. make themselves tyrants, or install some one else in the 
tyranny, as Hipparinus did Dionysius at Syracuse, and 
as at Amphipolis* a man named Cleotimus introduced 
Chalcidian colonists, and when they arrived, stirred them 

9 up against the rich. For a like reason in Aegina the 
person who carried on the n^otiation with Chares en- 
deavoured to revolutionize the state. Sometimes a party (d) Faction. 
among the oligarchs try to create a political change; 
sometimes they rob the treasury, and then, either the 

other oligarchs quarrel with the thieves, as happened at 
ApoUonia in Pontus, or they with the other oligarchs. 
But an oligarchy which is at unity with itself is not easily 

10 destroyed from within ; of this we may see an example 
at Pharsalus, for there, although the rulers are few in 
number, they govern a large dty, because they have a 
good understanding among themselves. 

Oligarchies, again, are overthrown when another oli- 

• Cp. c. 3. § 13. 
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V. 6. garchy is created within the original one, that is ton 
say, when the whole governing body is small and yet 
they do not all share in the highest offices. Thus at 
£lis the governing body was a small senate ; and very few 
ever found their way into it, because, although in number 
ninety, the senators were elected for life and out of certain 
families in a manner similar to the Lacedaemonian elders. 
Dangers Oligarchy is liable to revolutions alike in war and in peace; " 
Genaxies; in war because, not being able to trust the people, the 
oligarchs are, compelled to hire mercenaries, and the 
general who is in command of them often ends in becoming 
a tyrant, as Timophanes did at Corinth ; or if there are 
more generals than one they make themselves into a 
company of tyrants \ Sometimes the oligarchs, fearing 
this danger, give the people a share in the govemm^it be- 
from faj> cause their services are necessary to them. And in time 13 
leaves the of peace, from mutual distrust, the two parties hand over 
JJ^^J*** the defence of the state to the army and to an arbiter 
the anny ; between the two factions who often ends the master of 
both. This happened at Larissa when Simos and the 
Aleuadae had the government, and at Abydos in the 
from days of Iphiades and the political clubs. Revolutions 14 

quarrels ; also arise out of marriages or lawsuits which lead to the 
overthrow of one party among the oligarchs by another. 
Of quarrels about marriages I have already mentioned^ 
some instances ; another occurred at Eretria, i^ere 
Diagoras overturned the oligarchy of the knights be- 
cause he had been wronged about a marriage. A revo- 15 
lution at Heradea, and another at Thebes, both arose out 
of decisions of law-courts upon a charge of adultery; in 
both cases the punishment was just, but executed in the 
spirit of party, at Heradea upon £ur3ftion, and at Tlid>esi806b. 
upon Archias; for their enemies were jealous of them and 
and e«cs- SO had them pilloried in the agora. Many oligarchies 16 
is^ opot- jj^y^ \^^^^ destroyed by some members of the ruling 
dass taking offence at their excessive despotism; for 
example, the oligarchy at Cnidus and at Chios. 

• dvMurrffia. ^ Cp. c. 4. §§ 5-7. 
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Changes of constitutional governments, and also of V.6. 
oligarchies which limit the office of counsellor, judge, or Accidental 

, . • . • ,. change of 

other magistrate to persons having a certain money quan- <^uaiificar 

17 fication, often occur by accident The qualification may ^^^^' 
have been originally fixed according to the circumstances 
of the time, in such a manner as to include in an oli- 
garchy a few only, or in a constitutional government the 
middle class. But after a time of prosperity, whether 
arising from peace or some other good fortune, the same 
property becomes many times as large, and then every- 
body participates in every office; this happens some- 
times gradually and insensibly, and sometimes quickly. 

f 8 These are the causes of changes and revolutions in 
oligarchies. 

We. must remark generally, both of democracies and 
oligarchies, that they sometimes change;, not into the 
opposite forms of government, but only into another Changes in 
variety of the same class ; I mean to say, from those be of "^^ 
forms of democracy and oligarchy which are regulated 2S^S 
by law into those which are arbitrary, and conversely. ^"^• 

In aristocracies revolutions are stirred up when a few 7* 
only share in the honours of the state ; a cause which Caines of 
lias been already shown to affect oligarchies; for aninansto- 
aristocracy is a sort of oligarchy, and, like an oligarchy, *=™^ • 
is the government of a few, although the few are the (x) jealousy, 
virtuous and not the wealthy; hence the two are often 

a confounded. And revolutions will be most likely to (•) pride of 
happen, and must happen, when the majority of the^ 
people are high-spirited, and have a notion that they are 
as good as their rulers. Thus at Lacedaemon the so- 
called Partheniae, who were the [ill^timate] sons of 
the Spartan peers, attempted a revolution, and, being 
detected, were sent away to colonize Tarentum. Again, (3) dis- 
revolutions occur when great men who are at least of wh- ^ 
equal merit are dishonoured by those higher in office, Uf^^ 

3 as Lysander was by the kings of Sparta: or, when a 
brave man is excluded from the honours of the state, 
like Cinadon, who conspired against the Spartans under 



) 
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V. 7. Agesilaus ; or, - again, when some are very poor and 
W«- others very rich, a state of society which is most often the 
wealth and result of war, as at Lacedaemon in the days of the Messe- 
poverty, ^j^^ ^zx \ this is proved from the poem of Tyrtaeus, en- 4 

titled *Good Order;' for he speaks of certain citi2ensi307a. 
who were ruined by the war and wanted to have a 
(^) am- redistribution of the land. Again, revolutions arise 
greaunen. when an individual who is great, and might be greater, 
wants to rule alone^ as at Lacedaemon, Pausanias, who 
was general in the Persian War, or like Hanno at 
Carthage. 
(6) wben Constitutional governments and aristocracies are com- 5 
mentsof the monly overthrown owing to some deviation from justice 
02^^ in the constitution itself; the cause of the downfall is, 
P*~"<*«^ in the former, the ill-mingling of the two elements de- 
mocracy and oligarchy; in the latter, of the three ele- 
ments, democracy, oligarchy, and virtue, but especially 
democracy and oligarchy. For to combine these is the 
endeavour of constitutional governments; and most of 
the so-called aristocracies have a like aim% but differ 6 
from polities by the addition of virtue ; hence some of 
them are more and some less permanent. Those which 
incline more to oligarchy are called aristocracies, and 
those which incline to democracy constitutional go- 
ConstitQ- vemments. And therefore the latter are the safer of 
venim^ the two; for the greater the number, the greater the 
J^l^?'^ strength, and when men are equal they are contented, 
crades. be- But the rfch, if the government gives them power, are 7 
rest on a apt to be insolent and avaricious ; and, in general, which- 
basis. ever way the constitution inclines, in that direction it 
changes as either party gains strength, a constitutional 
government becoming a democracyi an aristocracy, an 
The change oligarchy. But the process may be reversed, and aris-8 
SSer tocracy may change into democracy. This happens 
'""***^ when the poor, under the idea that they are being 
wronged, force the constitution to take an opposite form. 

• Cpt iv. c. 7. 
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In like manner constitutional governments change into V. *j. 
oligarchies. The only stable principle of government 
is equality according to proportion, and for every man to 
enjoy his own. 
9 What I have just mentioned actually happened at Encroach- 
Thurii *, where the qualification for office, though at first notable at^ 
high, was reduced, and the magistrates increased in*^"™' 
number. The notables had previously acquired the 
whole of the land contrary to law ; for the government 
tended to oligarchy, and they were able to encroach. 
But the people, who had been trained by war, soon got 
the better of the guards kept by the oligarchs, tmtil 
those who had too much gave up their land. 

10 Again, since all aristocratical governments incline to 
oligarchy, the notables are apt to be grasping; thus at and at 
Lacedaemon, where property has passed into few hands \ mon. 
the notables can do too much as they like, and are 
allowed to marry whom they please. The city of Locri 
was ruined by a marriage connexion with Dionysius, 

but such a thing could never have happened in a de- 
mocracy^ or in a well-balanced aristocracy. 

11 I have already remarked that in all states revolutions Revohitions 
1807 b. are occasioned by trifles «. In aristocracies, above all, they SSiS^ 

are of a gradual and imperceptible nature. The citizens ^^S S? 
b^n by giving up some part of the constitution, and so perceptibly, 
with greater ease the government change something else 
which is a little more important, until they have under- 

I a mined the whole fabric of the state. At Thurii there niostration 
was a law that generals should only be re-elected after ThuriL 
an interval of five years, and some high-spirited young 
men who were popular with the soldiers of the guard, 
despising the magistrates and thinking that they wotdd 
easily gain their purpose, wanted to abolish this law and 
allow their generals to hold perpetual commands; for 
they well knew that the people would be glad enough to 

13 elect them. Whereupon the magistrates who had charge 

• Cp. c. 3. § 12. ^ Cp. ii. 9. § 14. « c 4« § '• 
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V. y. of these matters, and who are called councillors, at first 
determined to resist, but they afterwards consented, 
thinking that, if only this one law was chained, no further 
inroad would be made on the constitution. But other 
changes soon followed which they in vain attempted to 
oppose ; and the state passed into the hands of the revo- 
lutionists who established a d)aiastic oligarchy. 
Revoiatkms All constitutions are overthrown either from within or 14 
foreigiiin- from without; the latter, when there is some govern- 



ment dose at hand having an opposite interest, or at a 
distance^ but powerful. This was exemplified in the 
old times of the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians ; the 
Athenians everywhere put down the oligarchies, and the 
Lacedaemonians tiie democracies*. 

I have now explained what are the chief causes of 

revolutions and dissensions in states. 

8. We have next to consider what means there are of 

Reroiodoos preserving states in general, and also in particular cases. 

avoid«L In the first place it is evident that if we know the causes 

The know- which destroy states, we shall also know the causes which 

lOQC'C 01 OP" 

pStes Is preserve them ; for opposites produce opposites, and de- 



struction is the opposite of preservation ^ 

In all well-attempered governments there is nothing t 
which should be more jealously maintained than the 
spirit of obedience to law, more especially in small 
T^im- matters ; for transgression creeps in unpercdved and at 
SSuUi"^ last ruins the state, just as the constant recurrence of 
""^'^'^ small expenses in time eats up a fortune. The change 3 
does not take place all at once, and therefore is not 
observed ; the mind is deceived, as in the fallacy which 
says that ' if each part is little, then the whole is little.' 
And this is true in one way, but not in another, for the 
whole and the all are not little, although they are made 
up of littles. 
The tcftie^ In the first idace, then, men should guard against the 4 
wmtch the b^nnii^ of chai^;e, and in the second place they should 

* Cp. iv. c II. § 18. ^ Cp. Nic. Eth. v. I. § 4« 
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1806 a. not rely upon the political devices of which I have V.8. 
. already spoken*, invented only to deceive the people, ^'^^^^ng* 

5 for they are proved by experience to be useless. Further and not 
we note that oligarchies as well as aristocracies may last, poiitk2i 
not from any inherent stability in such forms of govern- ^'^ 
ment, but because the rulers are on good terms both 
with the unenfranchised and with the govemii^ classes, 

not maltreating any who are excluded from the govern- 
ment, but introducing into it the leading spirits among 
them^. They should never wrong the ambitious in a The people 
matter of honom*, or the common people in a matter of weutzeated. 
money; and they should treat one another and their 

6 fellow-citizens in a ^irit of equality. The equality which Among 
the firiends of democracy seek to establish for the multi- S^£ be^ 
tude is not only just but likewise expedient among 2^2c"** 
equals. Hence, if the governing class are numerous, offices 
many democratic institutions are useful ; for example, held hj 
the restriction of the tenure of offices to six months, that ^^f^* 
all those vrho ate of equal rank may share in them. ^|^^^°^ 
Indeed^ equals or peers when they are numerous be- 
come a kind of democracy, and therefore demagogues 

are very likely to arise among them, as I have already 

7 remarked ®. The short tenure of office prevents oli- 
garchies and aristocracies from falling into the hands of 
families ; it is not easy for a person to do any great harm 
when his tenure of office is short, whereas long pos- 
session b^nets tyranny in oligauchies and democracies. 
For the aspirants to tyranny are either the principal 
men of the state, who in democracies are demagogues 
and in oligarchies mendxics of ruling houses, or those 
who hold great offices, and have a long tenure of them \ 

8 States are preserved when their destroyers are at a dis- a oommon 
tanccp and sometimes also because they are near, for the ^Siet^ 
fear of them makes the government keq> in hand the state. *^^ 
Wherefore the ruler who has a care of the state should 
invent terrors, and bring distant dangers near, in order 

» Cp.iv. 13. § I. •»vi.7. §4- 

« Supra c. 6. § 6. * Cp. c. $• 5 6. 
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V. 8. that the citizens may be on their guard, and, like sen- 
tinels in a night-watch, never relax their attention. He 9 
The should endeavour too by help of the laws to control the 

of the contentions and quarrels of the notables, and to prevent 
2^^!^ those who have not hitherto tali:en part in them from 
"P'^^"**- being drawn in. No ordinary man can discern the ban- 
ning of evil*, but only the true statesman. 
Theoensos As to the change produced in oligarchies and constitu- 10 
periodically tional governments ^ by the alteration of the qualification, 
^'^^^'^* when this arises, not out of any variation in the census 
but only out of the increase of money, it is well to com- 
pare the general valuation of property with that of past 
years, annually in those dties in which the census is taken 
annually, and in latger dties every third or fifth year.lSOSlJL 
If the whole is many times greater or many times less 
than when the rates were fixed at the previous census, 
there should be power given by law to raise or lower the 
qualification as the amount is greater or less. Where in 11 
the absence of any such provision the standard is raised, 
a constitutional government passes into an oligarchy, 
and an oligarchy is narrowed to a rule of families; 
where the standard is lowered, constitutional government 
becomes democracy, and oligarchy either constitutional 
government or democracy. 
No indi- It is a prindple common to democracy, oligarchy^, and is 
ihonidbe every other form of government not to allow the dispro- 
tM> powers portionate increase of any dtizen, but to give moderate 
honour for a long time rather than g^reat honour for a 
short time. For men are easily spoilt ; not every one 
can bear prosperity. But if this rule is not -observed, at 
any rate die honours whidi are given all at once should 
be taken away by dq;rees and not all at once. Especially 
should the laws provide against any one having too 
much power, whether derived from friends or money; if 
he has, he and his followers should be sent out of the 

• Cp. c. 4. §§ 1-3. ^ Cp. c. 3. § 8 ; c 6. H i6-i8. 

« Or, adding «al liowapxi^ 'monarchy,' with many MSS. and 
Bekker's first edition. 
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13 country'. And since innovations creq> in through the V. 8. 
private life of individuals, there ought to be a magistracy 
which will have an eye to those whose life is not in 
harmony with the government, whether oligarchy or 
democracy or any other. And for a like reason an 
increase of prosperity in any part of the state should be 

14 carefully watched. The proper remedy for this evil is opposite 
always to give the management of affairs and offices shooid be 
of state to opposite elements ; such opposites are the ^^^ 
virtuous and the many, or the rich and the poor. Another ^'^^^ 
way is to combine the poor and the rich in one body, or 

to increase the middle class : thus an end will be put to 
the revolutions which arise from inequality. 

15 But above all every state should be so administered Ofiioe 
and so r^[ulated by law that its magistrates cannot pos- beiacmtiTe, 
sibly make money ^ In oligarchies special precautions ^SJ^Ji'^ 

x6 should be used against this evil. For the people do not 
take any great offence at being kept out of the govern- 
ment — indeed they are rather pleased than otherwise at 
having leisure for their private business — but what irri- 
tates them is to think that their rulers are stealing the 
public money; then they are doubly annoyed ; for they 

17 lose both honour and profit If office brought no profit. An unpaid 
then and then only could democracy and aristocracy be ^S^ch^^ 

1800a. combined; for both notables and people might have^^^'^' 
their wishes gratified. All would be able to hold office, j^yof «»»- 

o ^ bining ans- 

which is the aim of democracy, and the notables would tocracy and 

18 be magistrates, which is the aim of aristocracy. And ^«™^- 
this result may be accomplished when there is no possi- 
bility of making money out of the offices ; for the poor 

•will not want to have them when there is nothing to be 
gsuned from them — ^they would rather be attending to 
thdr own concerns; and the rich, who do not want 
money from the public treasury, will be able to take 
them ; and so the poor will keep to their work and grow 
rich, and the notables will not be governed by the lower 

19 class. In order to avoid peculation of the public money, 

» Cp. c. 3- § 3 ; iii- 13- § 'S- * Cp. c. 12. § 14. 
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V. 8. the transfer of the revenue should be made at a general 

Financial assembly of the citizens, and duplicates of the accounts 

^oiUd^ deposited with the different brotherhoods, companies^ 

P"*^*"*^* and tribes. And honours should be given by law to 

magistrates who have the reputation of being incor- 

in dono- fuptible. In democracies the rich should be spared ; not ao 

richsixmid Only should their property not be divided, but their 

•be spared, incomes also, which in some states are taken from them 

imperceptibly, should be protected. It is a good thing 

to prevent the wealthy citizens^ even if th^ are willing, 

from undertaldng expensive and useless public service^ 

sudi as the giving of choruses, torch-races, and the like. 

In oUgar- In an oligarchy, on the other hand, great care should be 

poor. taken of the poor, and lucrative offices should go to 

them; if any of the wealthy classes insult them, the 

offender should be punished more severely *than one of 

their own class for a like offence \ Provision should be 

Limitation made that estates pass by inheritance and not by gift, and 

of mb^- AO person should have more than one inheritance; for in 

■°^- this way properties will be equalised, and more of the 

All but die poor rise to competency. It is also expedient both in a ai 

^^ democracy and in an oligarchy to assign to those who 

^^^ have less share in the government (for example, to the 

those who nch in a democracy and to the poor in an oligarchy) an 

share in the equality or preference in all but the principal offices of 

^^* state. The latter should be entrusted chiefly or only to 

members of the govemii^ class. 

n. There are three qualifications required in those who 

The qoaiifi- have to fill the highest offices, — (i) first of all^ XoyHty to . 

^^^ ^ the established constitution ; (a) the greatest administra- 

**®^**- tive capacity; (3) virtue and justice of the kind proper to 

each form of government ; for, if what is just is not the 

same in all govemmentSj the quality of justice must also 

The good differ. There may be a doubt however, when all these % 

S^^^ays qualities do not meet in the same person, how the selec- 

tbe good ^Qj^ is to be made ; suppose, for example^ a good general 1800!». 

« 

* Or : ' than if he had wronged one of his own class.' 
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is a bad man and not a friend to the constitution, and V. 9. 
another man is loyal and just, which should we choose ? 
In making the election ought we not to consider two 
points? what qualities are common, and what are rare. 

3 Thus in the choice of a general, we should regard his When 
skill rather than his virtue ; for few have military skill, ^^^^ 
but many have virtue. In keeping watch or in any^^^ 
office of stewardship, on the other hand, the opposite 

rule should be observed ; for more virtue than ordinary 
is required in the holder of such an office, but the neces- 
sary knowledge is of a sort which all men possess. 

4 It may, however, be asked what a man wants with 
virtue if he have political ability and is loyal, since these 
two qualities alone will make him do what is for the 
public interest But may not men have both of them why virtue 
and yet be deficient in self-control? If, knowing and 
loving their own interests, they do not always attend to 

them, may they not be equally negligent of the interests 
of the public? 

5 Speaking generally, we may say that whatever legal 
enactments are held to be for the interest of states, all 
these preserve states. And the great preserving principle The loyal 
is the one whidi has been repeatedly mentioned \ — ^to have numberdie 
a care that the loyal citizens should outnumber the dis- ^^'^^^^ 

6 loyal. Neither should we forget the mean, which at the The meui 
present day is lost sight of in perverted forms of govern- obserfcd. 
ment; for many practices which appear to be demo- 
cratical are the ruin of democracies, and many which 
appear to be oligarchical are the ruin of oligarchies. 

7 Those who think that all virtue is to be found in their 

own party principles push matters to extremes ; they do proportion 



in 

not consider that disproportion destro}r8 a state. A nose lite'nropor- 
which varies from the ideal of straightness to a hook or hCman 
snub may still be of good shape and agreeable to the ^<>"i>* 
eye ; but if the excess be very great, all symmetry is 
lost, and the nose at last ceases to be a nose at all 



» Cp. iv. 12. § I ; vi. 6. § 2. 
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on account of some excess in one direction or defect in 
the other ; and this is true of every other part of the 
human body. The same law of proportion equally holds 8 
in states. Oligarchy or democracy, although a depar- 
ture from the most perfect form, may yet be a good 
enough government, but if any one attempts to push 
the principles of either to an extreme, he will b^n by 
spoiling the government and end by having none at alL 
Wherefore the legislator and the statesman ought to 9 
know what democratical measures save and what de- 
stroy a democracy, and what oligarchical measures save 
or destroy an oligarchy. For neither the one nor the 
other can exist or continue to exist unless both rich and 
poor are included in it. If equality of property is intro- 
duced, the state must of necessity take another form;i8iOa. 
for when by laws carried to excess one or other element 
in the state is ruined, the constitution is ruined. 

There is an error common both to oligarchies and to 10 
democracies: — ^in the latter the demagogues, when the 
multitude are above the law, are always cutting the city 
in two by quarrels with the rich, whereas they should 
always profess to be maintaining their cause ; just as in 
oligarchies, the oligarchs should profess to maintain the 
cause of the people, and should take oaths the opposite 
of those which they now take. For there are cities in 11 
which they swear — ' I mil be an enemy to the people, 
and will devise all the harm against them which I can ; * 
but they ought to exhibit and to entertain the very 
opposite feeling; in the form of their oath there should 
be an express declaration — ^'I will do no wrong to the 
people.* 

But of all the things which I have mentioned that which 
most contributes to the permanence of constitutions is the 
adaptation of education to the form of government % and 
yet in our own day this principle is universal^ neglected. 
The best laws, though sanctioned by every citizen of the 11 
state, will be of no avail unless the young are trained by 

• Cp. i. c. 13. § 15. 
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habit and education in the spirit of the constitution, V.9. 
if the laws are democratical, democratically, or oligar- 
chically, if the laws are oligarchical. For there may be 
a want of self-discipline in states as well as in in- 
xadividuals. Now, to have been educated in the spirit What this 
of the constitution is not to perform the actions in means, 
which oligarchs or democrats delight, but those by which 
the existence of an oligarchy or of a democracy is made 
possible. Whereas among ourselves the sons of the 
ruling class in an oligarchy live in luxury* but the sons 
of the poor are hardened by exercise and toil, and hence 
they are both more inclined and better able to make a 

14 revolution ^ And in democracies of the more extreme 
type there has arisen a false idea of freedom which is 
contradictory to the true interests of the state. For two 
principles are characteristic of democracy, the g^ovem- 

15 ment of the majority and freedom. Men think that 
what is just is equal ; and that equality is the supremacy 
of the popular will ; and that freedom and equality mean 
the doing what a man likes. In sudi democracies every 
one lives as he pleases, or in the words of Euripides, 

* according to his fancy.* But this is all wrong; men liberty is 
should not think it slavery to live according to the rule °^ **"*"**• 
of the constitution ; for it is their salvation. * 

I have now discussed generally the causes of the revo- 
lution and destruction of states, and the means of their 
preservation and continuance. 

I have still to speak of monarchy, and the causes of its lO. 
destruction and preservation. What I have said already Royal nad 
1810b. respecting other forms of government applies almost mie, bow 

a equally to ro}ral and to tyrannical rule. For royal rule ^***'™*- 
is of the nature of an aristocracy, and a tynxoLy is a 
compound of oligarchy and democracy in their most 
extreme forms ; it is therefore most injurious to its sub- 
jects, being made up of two evil forms of government, 

3 and having the perversions and errors of both. These 
two forms of monarchy differ in their very origin. The 

• Cp. iv. II. § 6. *» Cp. PI. Rep. viii. 556 D. 
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V. lo. appointment of a king is the resource of the better 
Tyrannies classes against the people, and he is elected by them out 

established, ^ -• •«««*«^«* 

of their own number, because either he himself or his 
(i)^dema- family excel in virtue and virtuous actions ; whereas a 
*****"' t)rrant is chosen from the people to be their protector 
against the notables, and in order to prevent them from 
being injured. History shows that almost all t)rrants 4 
have been demagogues who gained the favour of the 
people by their accusation of the notables ^ At any rate 5 
this was the manner in which the tyrannies arose in the 
(a) by am- days when cities had increased in power. Others which 
idn^ were older originated in the ambition of kings wanting to 
overstep the limits of their hereditary power and become 
b)^greftt despots. Others again grew out of the class which were 
tiatcs; chosen to be chief magistrates; for in ancient times 
the people who elected them gave the magristrates, 
whether civil or religious, a long tenure. Others arose 
out of the custom which oligarchies had of making some 
individual supreme over the highest offices. In any of 6 
these ^ ways an ambitious man had no difficulty, if he 
desired, in creating a tyranny, since he had the power in 
his hands already, either as king or as one of the officers 
Eiampies. of State®. Thus Pheidon at Argos and several others 
• were originally kings, and ended by becoming t3aants ; 
Phalaris, on the other hand, and the Ionian tyrants, 
acquired the tyranny by holding great offices. Whereas 
Panaetius at Leontini, C)rpselus at Corinth, Peisistratus 
at Athens, Dionysius at Syracuse, and several others who 
afterwards became t}rrants, were at first demagogues. 
Rojrsitylike And 80, as I was saying, royalty ranks with aristo- 7 
ta^oBi cracy, for it is based upon merit, whether of the indi- 
vidual or of his family, or on benefits conferred ^ or on 
these claims with power added to them. For all who 8 
have obtained this honour have benefitted, or had in 

* Cp. c. 5. § 6 ; Plato Rep. 565 D. 
^ Retaining rouroif, which is omitted in Bekker's second edition, 

apparently by mistake. 

• Cp. c 5. § 8. * Cp. iii. 14. § 12. 
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their power to benefit, states and nations; some, like V. 10. 
Codrus, have prevented the state from being enslaved in 
war ; others, like Cyrus, have given their country free- 
dom, or have settled or gained a territory, like the Lace- 
pdaemonian, Macedonian, and Molossian kings ^ The 
1811a. idea of a king is to be a protector of the rich against 
unjust treatment, of the people against insult and o^ 
pression. Whereas a tyrant, as has often been repeated, 
has no regard to any public interest, but only to his 
private ends; his aim is pleasure, the aim of a king, 

10 honour. Wherefore also in their desires they differ; the 
tyrant is desirous of riches, the king, of what brings 
honour. And the guards of a king are citizens, but of a 
tyrant mercenaries \ 

J I That t3^ranny has all the vices both of democracy Tynimy 
and oligarchy is evident. As of oligarchy so of tjn^nny, guchy'm 
the end is wealth ; (for by wealth only can the tyrant J^^^^j^ 
maintain either his guard or his luxury). Both mistrust democracy 

, « t % f .. «/-f. >o hatred of 

the people, and therefore depnve them of their arms, the nobles. 
Both agree too in injuring the people and driving them 
13 out of the dty and dispersii^ them. From democracy 
tyrants have borrowed the art of making war upon the 
notables and destrojdng them secretly or openly, or of 
exiling them because they are rivals and stand in the 
way of their power ; and also because plots against them 
are contrived by men of this classy who either want to 

13 rule or to escape subjection. Hence Periander advised 
Thrasybulus^ to cut off the tops of the tallest ears of 
com, meanii^ that he must always put out of the way the 
citizens who overtop the rest. And so^ as I have already Causes of 
intimated, the b^nnings of change are the same inS^ISS"'^ 
monarchies as in other forms of government; subjects ™*»«*»- 
attack their sovereigns out of fear or contempt, or because 

they have been unjustly treated by them. And of injus- 
tice, the most common form is insult, another is confisca- 
tion of property. -V 

14 The ends sought by conspiracies against monarchies, 

• Cp. c. II. § 2. »> Cp. iii. 14. § 7. « Cp. iii. 13. § 16. 
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whether tyrannies or royalties, are the same as the ends 
sought by conspiracies against other forms of govern- 
ment. Monarchs have great wealth and honour which 
are objects of desire to all mankind. The attacks are 
made sometimes against their lives, sometimes against 
the office ; where the sense of insult is the motive, against 
their lives. Any sort of insult (and there are many) 15 
may stir up ai^er, and when men are angry, they com- 
monly act out of revenge, and not from ambition. For 
example, the attempt made upon the Peisistratidae arose 
out of the public dishonour offered to the sister of Har- 
modius and the insult to himself. He attacked the 
tyrant for his sistei^s sake, and Aristogeiton joined in 
the attack for the sake of Harmodius. A conspiracy 16 
was also formed against Periander, the tyrant of Am- 
bracia, because, when drinking with a favourite youth, heisilb. 
asked him whether by this time he was not with child by 
him. Philip, too, was attacked by Pausanias because he 
permitted him to be insulted by Attalus and his friends, 
and Amyntas the little, by Derdas, because he boasted 
of having enjoyed his youth. Evagoras of C)fprus, 
again« was slain by the eunuch to revenge an insult ; for 
his wife had been carried off by Evagoras' son. Many 17 
conspiracies have originated in shameful attempts made 
by sovereigns on the persons of their subjects. Such 
was the attack of Crataeus upon Archelaus; he had 
always hated the connexion with him, and so, when 
Archelaus, having promised him one of his two daughters 
in marriage, did not give him either of them, but broke 
his word and married the elder to the king of Elymaea, 
when he was hard pressed in a war against Sirrfaas and 
Arrhibaeus, and the younger to his own son Am3mta8, 
under the idea that he would then be less likely to 
quarrel with the son of Cleopatra — Crataeus made this 
slight a pretext for attacking ArchelauSi thoi^h even a 
less reason would have sufficed, for the real cause of the 
estrangement was the disgust which he felt at his con- 
nexion with the king. And from a like motive Hellano- 18 
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crates of Lanssa conspired with him ; for when Arche- V. 1O4 
laus, who was his lover, did not fulfil his promise of re- 
storing him to his country, he thought that the connexion 
between them had originated, not in affection, but in the 
wantonness of power. Parrhon, too« and Heracleides of Cotjs. 
Aenos, slew Cotys in order to avenge their father, and 
Adamas revolted from Cotys in revenge for the wanton 
outrage which he had committed in mutilating him when 
a child. 
19 * Many, too, irritated at blows inflicted on the person 
which they deemed an insult, have either killed or 

m 

attempted to kill officers of state and royal princes by 
whom they have been injured*. Thus, at Mitylene, The Pen- 
M^acles and his friends attacked and slew the Pen- ^^ 
thalidae, as they were going about and striking people 
with dubs. At a later date Smerdis, who had been Pathflus. 
beaten and torn away from his wife by Penthilus, slew 

so him. In the conspiracy against Archelaus, Decamnichus 
stimulated the fury of the assassins and led the attack ; Archeiaiis. 
he was enraged because Archelaus had delivered him to 
Euripides to be scourged ; for the poet had been irri- 
tated at some remark made by Decamnichus on the 
foulness of his breath. Many o^er examples might be 
cited of murders and conspiracies which have arisen from 
similar causes. 

21 Fear is another motive which has caused conspiracies Other 
as well in monarchies as in more popular forms of ^"^' 
government. Thus Artapanes conspired against Xerxes 
and slew him, fearing that he would be accused of hang- 
ing Darius against his orders, — ^he being under the im- 
pression that Xerxes would forget what he had said in 
the middle of a meal, and that the offence would be 
forgiven. 

Another motive is contempt, as in the case of Sarda- Cootenpt. 
napalus, whom some one saw carding wool with his 
women, if the story-tellers say truly ; and the tale may 

* Or : ' Many persons too, even of those connected with the 
government or the royal family,' taking rw mpij etc. with the subject. 
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V. lo. be true, if not of him, of some one else* Dion attacked js 
the younger Dionysius because he despised him, and saw 
that he was equally despised by his own subjects, and 
that he was always drunk. Even the friends of a 
tyrant will sometimes attack him out of contempt; for 
the confidence which he reposes in them breeds con- 
tempt, and they think that they will not be found ouL 
The expectation of success is likewise a sort of contempt ; 34 
the assailants are ready to strike, and think nothing of 
the danger, because they seem to have the power in iheir 
hands. Thus generals of armies attack monarchs; as, 
for example, Cyrus attacked Astyages, despising the 
effeminacy of his life, and believing that his power was 
worn out. Thus, again^ Seuthes the Thxadan conspired 
against Amadocus, whose geneial he was. 

And sometimes men are actuated by more than one %$ 
motive, like Mithridates, who conspired against Ariobar- 
zanes, partly out of contempt and partly from the love of 
gain. 

Bold natures, placed by their sovereigns in a high 
military position, are most likely to make the attempt in 
the expectation of success; for courage is emboldened 
by power, and the union of the two inspires them with 
the hope of an easy victory. 

Attempts of which the motive is ambition arise from 
other causes. There are men who will not risk their a6 
lives in the hope of gains and rewards however great, but 
who nevertheless regaaA the killing of a tyrant simply as 
an extraordinary action which will make them famous 
and honourable in the worid ; they wish to acquire, not 
a kingdom, but a name. It is rare, however, to find sudi a? 
men ; he who would kill a tyrant must be prqiared to 
lose his life if he fail. He must have the resolution of a8 
Dion, who, when he made war upon Dionysius, took with 
him very few troops, saying ' that idiatever measure of 
success he might attain would be enough for him, even if 
he were to die the moment he landed ; such a death 

* Cp. i. II. §8. 
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would be welcome to him.' But this is a temper to which V. lo. 
few can attain. 

29 Once more, tyrannies, like all other governments, are Tyrannies 
1312b. destroyed from without by some opposite and morcfi^m^th- 

powetful form of government. That such a government ^Jj^J^ °** 
will have the will to attack them is dear; for the two are fo™of 

' govem- 

30 opposed in principle ; and all men, if they can, do what ment ; 
they wilL Democracy is also antagonistic to tyranny, 

on the principle of Hesiod, * Potter hates Potter/ because 
they are nearly akin, for the extreme form of democracy 
is tjnanny ; and royalty and aristocracy are both alike 
opposed to t3rranny, because they are constitutions of a 
different type. And therefore the Lacedaemonians put 
down most of the tyrannies, and so did the Syracusans 
during the time when they were well-governed. 

31 ' Again, t)^rannies are destroyed from within^ when the and from , 
reigning family are divided among themselves, as that 
of Gelo was, and more recently that of Dion}rsius ; in the 
case of Gelo because Thrasybulus, the brother of Hiero, 
flattered the son of Gelo and led him into excesses in 
order that he might rule in his name. Whereupon the 
family conspired to get rid of Thrasybulus and save the 
tyranny; but the party who conspired * with them seized 

3a the opportunity and drove them all out. In the case of 
Dionysius, Dion, his own relative, attacked and expelled 
him with the assistance of the people ; he afterwards 
perished himself. 

There are two chief motives which induce men tocuefly 
attack tyrannies — hatred and contempt. Hatred of^lttefimd 
t3rrants is inevitable, and contempt is also a frequent ^^[^|S^^' 

33 cause of their destruction. Thus we see that most of ^^^^^ 
those who have acquired, have retained their power, 
but those who have inherited ^ have lost it, almost at 
once ; for living in luxurious ease, they have become 
contemptible, and offer many opportunities to their 
assailants. Anger, toOj must be included under hatred, 

* Omitting ko^ inseited by Bekker in 2nd ed. 
^ Cp. Plato Laws, iiL 695. 
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V. lo. and produces the same effects. It is oftentimes even 34 
more ready to strike — ^the angry are more impetuous 
in making an attack, for they do not listen to reason. 
And men are very apt to give way to their passions 
when they are insulted. To this cause is to be attributed 
the fall of the Peisistratidae and of many others. Hatred 35 
is more reasonable, but anger is accompanied by pain, 
which is an impediment to reason, whereas hatred is 
painless*. 

In a word, all the causes which I have mentioned as 

destroying the last and most unmixed form of oligarchy, 

and the extreme form of democracy, may be assumed to 

affect tyranny; indeed the extreme forms of both are 

RoyaitT, only tyrannies distributed among several persons. Kingly 36 

£a^^^ rule is little affected by external causes, and is, therefore, 

^^^^^ lasting; it is generally desti03red from within. And 

fromwithin. there are two ways in which the destruction may come 

about ; (1) when the members of the royal family quarrel 1818; 
among themselves, and {%) when the king^ attempt to 
administer the state too much after the fashion of a 
tyranny, and to extend their authority contrary to the law. 37 
There are now no royalties ; monarchies, where they exist, 
are^ tyrannies. For the rule of a king is over voluntary 
subjects, and he is supreme in all important matters ; 
but in our own day men are more upon an equality, and 
Dediae of no One is SO immeasurably superior to others as to repre- 
in fidias. sent adequately the greatness and dignity of the office. 
Hence mankind will not, if they can help, endure it, and 
any one who .obtains power by force or fraud is at once 
pugerof thought to be a tyrant. In hereditary monarchies a 38 
nionai^. further cause of destruction is the fact that kings often 
fall into contempt, and, although possessing not tyrannical 
but only royal power, are apt to outrage others. Their 
overthrow is then readily effected ; for there is an end to 
the king when his subjects do not want to have him, but 
the tyrant lasts, whether they like him or not. 

• Cp. Rhetoric, ii. 4. § 31. 

^ Omitting mc with Bekker's 2nd ed. 
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The destruction of monarchies is t6 be attributed to V. i6. 
these and the like causes. 

And they are preserved, to speak generally, by the 1 1 • 
opposite causes; or, if we consider them separately, 
(i) royalty is preserved by the limitation of its powers. Royalty 
The more restricted the functions of kings, the longer ^^"umli^ 
their power will last unimpaired ; for then they are more **^' 
moderate and not so despotic in their wasrs ; and they 
a are less envied by their subjects. This is the reason why 
the kingly office has lasted so long among the Molossians. 
And for a similar reason it has continued among the 
Lacedaemonians, because there it was always divided as at Laoe- 
between two, and afterwards further limited by Theo- 
pompus in various respects, more particularly by the 
establishment of the Ephoralty. He diminished the 
power of the kings, but established on a more lasting 
basis the kingly office, which was thus made in a certain 

3 sense not less, but greater. There is a story that when story of 
his wife once asked him whether he was not ashamed to pompus. 
leave to his sons a royal power which was less than he 

had inherited from his father, * No indeed/ he replied, ' for 
the power which I leave to them will be more lasting.' 

4 As to (a) tyrannies, they are preserved in two most Tyrannies 
opposite wa3rs. One of them is the old traditional ^^i^^' 
method in which most tyrants administer thdr govern- £^^ 
ment Of such arts Periander of Corinth is said to have Pojandw 

and of the 

been the great master, and many similar devices may be Persians. 
gathered from the Persians in the administration of their 

5 government. There are also the ancient prescriptions for 
the preservation of a tyranny, in so far as this is possible; 
viz.£hat the tyrant should lop off those who are too h^h ; Men of 
he must put to death men of spirit ; he must not allow Xooki be 

isi8b.common meals, dubs, education, and the like; he must ^^^* 
be upon his guard against anything which is likely to 
inspire either courage or confidence among his subjects ; coirfidenoe 
he must prohibit literaiy assemblies or other meetings for *^^^ ' 
discussion, and he must take every means to prevent 
people from knowing one another (for acquaintance 

VOL. I. N 
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V. 1 1. b^ets mutual confidence). Further he must compel the 6 
pubKcity inhabitants to appear in public and live •at his gates* ; 
cnforoed. then he will know what they are doing: if they are 
always kept under, they will learn to be humble. In 
short he should practise these and the like Persian and 
barbaric arts, which all have the same object A tyrant 7 
The people should also endeavour to know what each of his subjects 
temfiedbx says or does^ and should employ spies, like the * female ^ 
infonnen, ^ctectives* at Syracuse^ and the eavesdroppers whom 
Hiero was in the habit of sending to any place of resort 
or meeting; for the feaf of informers prevents people 
from speaking their minds, and if they do, they are more 
easily found out Another art of the XyxdJit is to sow 8 
weakened quarrels among the citizens ; friends should be embroiled 
amoog with friends, the people with the notables, and the rich 
themsdves, ^^ ^^^ another. Also he should impoverish his subjects ; 
he thus provides money for the support of his guards^, 
oppressed and the people^ having to keep hard at work, are prevented 
^J^£^ from conspiring. The Pyramids of Egypt afford an ex- 9 
ample of this policy; also the offerings of the family of 
Csrpselusy and the building of the temple of Olympian 
Zeus by the Peisistratidae^ and the great Polycratean 
monuments at Samos ; all these works were alike in- 
tended to occupy the people and keep them poor. Another 10 
heavytaaes, practice of tsfrants is to multiply taxes, after the manner 
of Dion3^us at Syracuse, who contrived that within five 
years his subjects* should bring into the treasury their 
wan. whole property. The tyrant is also fond of making war 
in order that his subjects may have something to do and 
be always in want of a leader. And whereas the power 
of a kifl^ is preserved by his friends, the characteristic of 
a tyrant is. to distrust his friendsj because he knows that 
all men want to overthrow him, and they above all have 
the powers 

• Or/ at their doors.' 
^ Reading if re with Beldcer^ 2iid ed. 

« This, which it probably the meaning of the passage, cannot 
be elicited from the text as it stands. The addition is required of 
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II Again, the evil practices of the last and worst form of V« ii« 
democracy are all found in tyrannies. Such are the Licence 
power given to women in their families in the hope that tynumyand 
they will inform against their husbands^ and the licence ^1^^^ 
which is allowed to slaves in order that they may betray J^ J^J^ 
their masters; for slaves and women do not conspire 
against t3rrants; and they are of course friendly to 
tyrannies and also to democracies, since under them 
they have a good time. For the people too would fain 

la be a monarch, and therefore by ihem, as well as by the 
tyrant, the flatterer is held in honour; in democracies 
he is the demagogue ; and the tyrant also has his humble 
1814 a. companions who flatter him. 

Hence tyrants are always fond of bad men, because The tynuit 
they love to be flattered, but no man who has the spirit !^f^^' 
of a freeman in him will demean himself by flattery; 
good men love others, but they do not flatter anybody. 

13 Moreover the bad are useful for bad purposes; *nail 
knocks out nail,' as the proverb sa3rs. It is characteristic 
of a tyrant to dislike every one who has dignity or inde- dislikes 
pendence ; he wants to be alone in his glory, but any S^ndent 
one who claims a like dignity or asserts his independence 'i^^ • 
encroaches upon his prerogative, and is hated by him as 

14 an enemy to his power. 'Another mark of a tyrant is 
that he likes foreigners better than citizens, and lives &vom 
with them and invites them to his table ; for the one are 
enemies, but the others enter into no rivalry with him. 

Such are the notes of the tyrant and the arts by 
which he preserves his power; there is no wickedness 
too great for him. All that we have said may be snmmaiy. 
summed up under three heads, whidi answer to the^^^f^ 

15 three aims of the tyrant. These are^ (i) the humiliation ^sm^L 
of his subjects ; he knows that a mean-spirited man will 

not conspire against anybody: (3) the creation of mis- 
trust among them ; for a t3rrant is not overthrown until 
men b^in to have confidence in one another ; and this 

some such phrase as ovrAv m^XciW, which is not wholly withoot 
manuscript authority. 
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V. li. is the reason why t)rraiits are at war with the good; 
they are under the idea that their power is endangered 
by .them, not only because they will not be ruled 
despotically, but also because they are loyal to one 
another, and to other men, and do not inform against 
one another or against other men : (3) the tyrant de- 16 
sires thai his subjects shall* be incapable of action, for 
no one attempts what is impossible, and they mil not 
attempt to overthrow a tyranny, if they are powerless. 
Under these three heads the whole policy of a tyrant 
may be summed up, and to one or other of them all his 
ideas may be referred : (i) he sows distrust among his 
subjects ; {%) he takes away their power ; (3) he humbles 
thein. : • . 
Tyianny This then is one of the two methods by wbidx tyrannies 17 
Served in are preserved ; and there is another which proceeds upon 
jn oppodte a different prindple of action. The nature of this latter i8 
method may be gathered from a comparison of the causes 
which destroy kingdoms, for as one mode of destroying 
kingly power is to make the office of king more tyran- 
nical,, so the salvation of a tyranny is to make it more 
The tynuit like the rule of a kii^. But of one thii^ the tyrant must 
like a king. ^ careful ; he must keep power enough to rule over his* 
^* ^ °*S subjects, whether they like him or not, for if he once gives 

this up he gives up his tyranny. But though power must 19 
be retained as the foundation, in all else the tyrant should 
act or appear to act in the character of a kix^. In 
Hethodd the fifst place he should pretend a care of the public 1314 b. 
^^uic revenues, and not waste money in making presents of a 
sort at wbxdtk the common people get excited when they 
see their miserable earnings taken from them and lavished 
on courtezans and strangers and artists. He should give 
an account of what he receives and of what he spends (a 
practice which has been adbpted by some tyrants) ; for 
then he will seem to be the manager of a household 
lather than a tjrrant; nor need he fear that, while he is 30 
the lord of the dty, he will ever be in want of money. 
Such a policy is much more advantageous for the tyrant 
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when he goes from home, than to leave behind him a V. 11. 
hoard, for then the garrison who remain in the city will 
be less likely to attack his power ; and a t}rrant, when 
he is ab3ent from home, has more reason to fear the 
guardians of his treasure than the citizens, for the one 

31 accompany him. but the others remain behind. In the he should 
second place, he should appear to collect taxes and to ^ for^ 
require public services only for state purposes, and that ^2^?^ 
he may form a fund in case of war, he ought to make 
himself the guardian and treasurer of them, as if they 
belonged^ not to him, but to the public He should 
appear, not harsh, but dignified, and when men meet 
him they should look upk>n him mth reverence, and not 

aa with fear. Yet it is hard for him to be respected if he he should 

assume the 

inspires no respect, and therefore whatever virtues hechaiacterof 

: may n^lect, at least he should mountain the character S4^^f^° 
of a statesman, and produce the impression that he is ^^ ^^ "*** • 
one. Neither he nor any of his associates should ever 
be guilty of the least offence against modesty towards should 

aathe young of either sex who are his subjects, and the modesty 
women of his family should observe a like self-control S?«y',„^ 
towards other women ; the insolence of women has ruined ^'^^ ^p ^p~ 
many tyrannies. In the indulgence of pleasures he should 
be the opposite of our modem tyrants, who not only begin 
at dawn and pass whole days in sensuality, but want 
other men to see them, that they may admire their 

34 happy and blessed lot. In these things a tyrant should 
be especially moderate, or at any rate should not parade 
his vices to the world ; for a drunken and drowsy tyrant 
is soon despised and attacked ; not so he who is tern- • 
perate and wide awake. His conduct should be the very 
reverse of nearly everything which has been said before 
about tyrants. He ought to adorn and improve his city, should 
as though he were not a tyrant, but the guardian of the ^^ 

as state. Also he should appear to be particularly earnest reverence 
1816a. in the service of the Gods ; for if men think that a ruler is 
religious and has a reverence for the Gods, they are less 
afraid of suffering injustice at his hands, and they are less 
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V.ii. disposed to conspire against him, because they believe 

him to have the very Gods fighting on his side. At the 36 

same time his religion must not be thought foolish. And 

honour men he sbouM honouf men of merit, and make them think 

^"*^^ that thq^ would not be held in more honour by the 

Citizens if they had a free government The honour he 

should distribute himself, but the punishment should be 

inflicted by officers and courts of law. It is a precaution 37 

bat not which IS taken by all monarchs not to make one person 

fttair#i any 

one man great; but if one, then two or more should be raised, 

'^'^^^ that they may look sharply after one another. If after all 

some one has to be made great, he should not be a man 

of bold spirit ; for such dispositions are ever most inclined 

to strike. And if any one is to be deprived of his power, 

let it be diminished gradually, not taken from him all at 

He should once^ The tyrant should abstain from all outrage; in 18 

considerate, particular from personal violence and from wanton con* 

'*^*°** J, duct towards the young. He should be especially careful 



of his behaviour to men who are lovers of honour; for as 
the lovers of money are offended when their property is 
touched, so are the lovers of honour and the virtuous 
when their honour is affected. Therefore a tyrant ought 39 
either not to use force at aU ; or he should be thought only 
to employ fatherly correction, and not to trample upon 
others, — and his acquaintance with youth should be 
supposed to arise from affection, and not from the 
insolence of power, and in general he should com- 
pensate the appearance of dishonour by the increase of 
honour. 
He ihonki Of those who attempt assasanation they are the most 30 
SpStft the dangerous^ and require to be most carefully watched who 
JSSy do not care to survive, if they effect their purpose. 
Therefore special precaution should be taken about any 31 
who think that either they or their relatives have been 
insulted; for when men are led away by passion to 
assault others they are regardless of themselves. As 

• Cp. c. 8. 4 12. 
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Heracleitus says, 'It is difficult to fight against anger; V. 11. 
for a man will buy revenge with life*.' 
3a And whereas states consist of two classes, of poor men He should 
and of rich, the tyrant should lead both to imagine that the poor or 
they are preserved and prevented from harming one^J^^ 
another by his rule, and whichever of the two is stronger » ^^ 
he should attach to his government ; for, having this party. 
advantage, he has no need either to emancipate slaves 
or to disarm the citizens ; either party added to the force 
which he already has, will make him stronger than his 
assailants. 

33 But enough of these details ; — what should be the 

• general policy of the tyrant is obvious. He ought to 'Theiather 
show himself to his subjects in the light, not of a t}nunt, people.' 
I8l5b.but of the master of a household and of a king. He 
should not appropriate what is theirs, but should be their 
guardian ; he should be moderate, not extravagant in his 
way of life ; he should be the companion of the notables, 

34 and the hero of the multitude. For then his rule will of 
necessity be nobler and happier, because he will rule 
over better men^ whose spirits are not crushed, over men 
to whom he himself is not an object of hatred, and of 
whom he is not afraid. His power too will be more 
lasting. Let his disposition be virtuous, or at least half 
virtuous; and if he must be wicked, let him be half 
wicked only. 

Yet no forms of government are so short-lived as 12. 
oligarchy and Xyxdjany, The tyranny which lasted longest 2J^™^"S 
was that of Orthagoras and his sons at Sicyon; ihise»»A 
continued for a hundred years. The reason was thatb^thuons 
they treated their subjects with moderation, and to a ^^ 
great extent observed the laws; and in various ways 
gained the favour of the people by the care which they 
took of them. Cleisthenes, in particular, was respected 
a for his military ability. If report may be believed^ he 
crowned the judge who decided against him in the games ; 

* Fragm. 69 (ed. Mullach). ^ Cp.i. 5. $ 2. 
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V. 1 2. and, as some say, the atting statue in the Agora of Sicyon 
is the likeness of this person. (A similar story is told of 
Peisistratus, who is said on one occasion to have allowed 
himself to be summoned and tried before the Areopagus.) 
M of the Next in duration to the tyranny of Ordiagoras was 3 
^^**''^ that of the C)q)selidae at Corinth, which lasted seventy- 
three years and six months: Cypselus re^ed thirty- 
years, Periander forty-four, and Psammetichus the son 
of Gordius three. Their continuance was due to similar 4 
causes: Cypselus was a popular man, who during the 
whole time of his rule never had a body-^ard; and 
Periander, although he was a tyrant, was a great soldier. < 
(a)ofthe Third in duration was the rule of the Peisistratidae at 5 
tidae; Athens, but it was interrupted; for Peisistratus was 
twice driven out, so that during three and thirty years 
he reigned only seventeen ; and his sons rdgned dgfateen 
—altogether -thirty-five years. Of other tyrannies, that 
(4)ofHieroof Hiero and Gelo at Syracuse was the most lasting. 
' Even this, however, was short, not more than e^hteen C 
years in all ; for Gelo continued tyrant for seven years^ 
and died in the eighth ; Hiero reigned for ten years, and 
Thrasybulus was driven out in the eleventh month. 
In fact, tyrannies generally have been of quite short 
duration. 

I have now gone through all the causes by which 7 
constitutional governments and monarchies are dtherlsiG; 
destroyed or preserved. 
Plato's In the Republic of Plato*, Socrates treats of revolu- 

ofrevoia- tions, but not well, for he mentions no cause of change 
225."*^ which peculiarly affects the first or perfect state. He only 8 
nuf^ of ^y* ^ nothing is abiding, but that all things change 
the state in a Certain cycle ; and that the origin of the change is a 
piaiii the ' base of numbers which are in the ratio of four to three, 
fintdecUiie; ^^^ ^j^j^ when Combined with a figure of five gives two 

harmonies, — (he means when the number of this figure 
becomes solid) ; he conceives that nature will then pro- 

* Rep. viiL 546. 
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duce bad men who will not submit to education; in V. 12. 
which latter particular he may very likely be not far 
wrong, for there may well be some men who cannot be 

9 educated and made virtuous. But why is such a cause of (2) \yhy 
change peculiar to his ideal state, and not rather common dedlne 
to all states, nay, to everything which comes into being at ^^^^^ 
all ? •Or how is the state specially changed by the agency «tote ? 

of time, which, as he declares, makes all things change ? ^'[^L,. 
And things which did not b^[in tc^ether, change to-beaspedai 
gether*, for example, if something has come into being 
the day before the completion of the cycle, it will change 

10 with it. Further, why should the perfect state change (4) What is 
into the Spartan? For governments more often take an dpieof his 
opposite form than one akin to them. The same remark ^^^^ 

is applicable to the other changes; he says that the 
Spartan constitution changes into an oligarchy, and this 

11 into a democracy, and this again into a tyranny. And 
yet the contrary happens quite as often ; for a democracy 
is even more likely to change into an oligarchy than into 

a monarchy. Further, he never says whether tyranny is, (5) What 
or is not, liable to revolutions, and if it is, what is the ^^^^ 
cause of ihem, or into what form it changes. And the ^SiSr^ect 
reason is, that he could not very well have told : for there ««•««' 
is no rule ; according to him it should revert to the first 
and best, and then there would be a complete cycle. 

19 But in point of fact a tyranny often changes into aNay.imc 
tyranny, as that at Sicyon changed from the tyranny of hoed by 
Myron into that of Cleisthenes ; into oligarchy, as the ^°^* 
tyranny of Antileon did at Chalcis ; into democracy, as 
that of Gdo did at Syracuse ; into aristocracy, as at 
Carthage, and the tyranny of Charilaus at Lacedaemon. 

13 Often an oUgardiy changes into a tyranny, like most 

* Placing a note of interrogation after ficrajScEXXciy. Or : 'And 
in the period of time which, as he says, makes all things change 
things which did not begin together diange together,' 

Bekker in his and edition has altered the reading of the MSS. 
dia TV rov xptfvov to diA yt r6» XP^"^- '^^ rendering of the text 
agrees with either reading ; that of the note with the reading of 
the MSS. only. 
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V. 12. of the ancient oligfarchies in Sicily; for example, the 
oligarchy at Leontini changed into the tyranny of 
Panaetius ; that at Gela into the tyranny of Cleander ; 
that at Rhegium into^the tyranny of Anaxilaus; the 
same thing has happened in many other states. And 14 
it is absurd to suppose* that the state changes into 

(6) Plato oligarchy merely because, [as Plato says*,] the ruling 
^Si^^ class are lovers and makers of money, and not because isi6b. 
^^ the very rich think it unfair that the very poor should 
^^into have an equal share in the government with themselves. 

Moreover in many oligarchies there are laws against 
making money in trade. But at Carthage, which is a 
democracy, there is no such prohibition ; and yet to this 
day the Carthaginians have never had a revolution. It 15 
is absurd too for him to say that an oligarchy is two 
cities, one of. the richj and the other of the poor^. Is 

(7) which, not this just as much the case in the Spartan con- 
ing of rich stitution, or in any .other in which either all do not 
^^(f^ possess equal property, or in which all are not equally 
hte oUier^^ good men ? Nobody need be any poorer than he was 16 
states. before, and yet the oligarchy may change all the same 

into a democracy, if the poor form the majority; and a 
democracy may change into an oligarchy, if the wealthy 
class are stronger than the people, and the one are 
energetic, the other indifferent Once more, although 17 

(8) Out of the causes of revolutions are very numerous^ he mentions 
^^^ only one % which is, that the citizens become poor through 
^^^ dissipation and debt, as though he thought that all, or 
"*°S3" the majority of them, were originally rich. This is not ^ 

true : though it is true that when any of the leaders lose 
their property they are ripe for revolution; but, when 
anybody else, it is no great matter. And an ol^rchy iS 
does not more often pass into a democracy than into any 
other form of government Again, if men are deprived 
of the honours of state, and are wronged, and insulted, 

* Rep.viiL SS"^^ 
^ Rep.viiL 551 o. * Rep. viii.5S5X>. 
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they make revolutions, and change forms of government, V. la. 
even although they have not wasted their substance 
because they might do what they liked — of which ex- 
travagance he declares excessive freedom to be the 
cause*. 

Finally, although there are many forms of oligarchies ^y and he 
and democracies, Socrates speaks of their revolutions as cc^ixethe 
though there were only one form of either of them. f^SIdthcr 
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VI. I. We have now considered the varieties of the delibera- 
. tive or supreme power in states, and the various arrange- 
ments of law-courts and state offices, and which of 
them are adapted to different forms of government •. We 
have also spoken of the destruction and preservation of 
states, how and from what causes they arise ^ 

Of democracy and all other forms of government there a 
are many kinds ; and it will be well to assig^n to them 
severally the modes of organization which are proper 
and advantageous to each, adding what remains to be said 
about them. Moreover, we ought to consider the various ^^^7, 
combinations of these modes themselves ^ ; for such com- 
binations make constitutions overlap one another, so that 
aristocracies have an oligarchical character, and constitu- 
tional governments incline to democracies^. 

When I speak of the combinations which remain to be 4 
considered, and thus far have not been considered by us, 
I mean such as these : — ^when the deliberative part of 
the government and the election of officers is constituted 
oligarchically, and the law-courts aristocratically, or 
when the courts and the deliberative part of the state are 
oligarchical, and the election to offices aristocratical, or 
when in any other way there is a want of harmony in 
the composition of a state. 

I have shown already what forms of democracy are 5 
suited to particular cities, and what of oligarchy to 
particular peoples, and to whom each of the other forms 
of government is suited Further, we must not only 6 
show which of these governments is the best for each 
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State, but also briefly proceed to consider* how these VI. i*. 
and other forms of government ^re to be established. 

First of all let us speak of democracy, which will also 
bring to light the opposite form of government commonly 

7 called oligarchy. For the purposes of this enquiry we The m- 
need to ascertain all the elements and characteristics of d^^r^y 
democracy, since from the combinations of these the^P*"**®" 
varieties of democratic government arise. There are 

8 several of these differing from each other, and the 
difference is due to two causes. One (i) has been already (i) differ- 
mentioned ^— differences of population ; for the popular popiiiation ; 
element may consist of husbandmen, or of mechanics, or 

of labourers, and if the first of these be added to the 
second, or the third to the two others, not only does the 
democracy become better or worse,* but its very nature 

9 is changed. A second cause {%) remains to be mentioned : (2) different 
the various properties and characteristics of democracy, ^^ JS^uie 
when variously combined, make a difference. For one ^^^ 
democracy will have less and another will have more, and 
another will have all of these characteristics. There is 

an advantage in knowing them all, whether a man wishes 
to establish some new form of democracy, or only to re- 

10 model an existing one^. Founders of states tiy to bring 
together all the elements which accord with the ideas of 
the several constitutions ; but this is a mistake of theirs, 
as I have already remarked^ when speaking of the 
destruction and preservation of states. We will now set 
forth the principles, characteristics, and aims of such 
states. 

The basis of a democratic state is liberty; which, 2. 
1817 b. according to the common opinion of men, can only beLboiy, 
enjoyed in such a state; — ^this they affirm to be the end or 
great end of every democracy*. One principle of liberty SSm***^' 
a is for all to rule and be ruled in turn, and indeed demo- 1^^^ 
cratic justice is the application of numerical not propor- equality ; 
tionate equality; whence it follows that the majority 

• Cp.iT. 2. § 5. ^ Cp.iv. 4« § 21. • Cp.iv. i.§ 7. 

' V. 9. § 7- * Cp. Plato Rep. viii. 557 foil. 
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VI. a. must be supreme, and that whatever the majority 
approve must be the end and the just. Every citizen, it 
is said, must have equality, and therefore in a democracy 
the poor have more power than the rich, because there 
are more of them, and the will of the majority is supreme. 3 
This, then, is one note of liberty which all democrats 
af&rm to be the principle of their state. Another is that 
(2) absence a man should live as he likes*. This, they say, is the 
o oontroL prfyil^e of a freeman, and, on the other hand, not to live 
as a man likes is the mark of a slave. This is the second 4 
characteristic of democracy, whence has arisen the claim 
of men to be ruled by none, if possible, or, if this is im- 
possible, to rule and be ruled in turns ; and so it coin- 
cides with the freedom based upon equality [which was 
the first characteristic]. 
^ Such being our foundation and such the nature of de- 5 
Character- mocracy, its characteristics are as follows^ :-^the election 
democracy, of officers by all out of all ; and that all should rule over 
each, and each in his turn over all ; that the appointment 
AU out of to all offices, or to all but those which require experience 

fill fill ava*r * * 

each, each and sldU®, should be made by lot; that no property 
jSi.^ **^^ qualification should be required for offices, or only a very 
P*™2^ low one ; that no one should hold the same office twicc^ 
or not often, except in the case of military offices ; that 
the tenure of all offices, or of as many as possible, should 
be brief; that all men should sit in judgment, or that 
judges selected out of all should judge in all matters, or in 
most, or in the greatest and most important, — such as the 
scrutiny of accounts, the constitution, and private con- 
tracts ; that the assembly should be supreme over all 
causes^ or at any rate over the most important, and 
the nu^fistrates over none or only over a very few^ 
Of all institutions, a council is the most democratic* 6 

ft 

•Cp.v.9.§i5. 

^ Or (takiiig 4px9 in the sense of 'banning ')| 'Such being our 
foondation, and sudi being the principle from which we start, the 
characteristics of democracy are as follows : ' 

* Cp. iv. 14. § 6k ^ See note. * Cp. iv. 15. § ii. 
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when there is not the means of paying all the citizens, VI. % 
but when they are paid even this is robbed of its power ; 
for the people then draw all cases to themselves, as I said 

7 in the previous discussion*. The next characteristic of 
democracy is payment for services ; assembly, law-courts, Patj. 
magistrates, everybody receives pay, when it is to be had ; 

or when it is not to be had for all, then it is given to the 
law-courts and to the stated assemblies, to the council 
and to the magistrates, or at least to any of them who 
are compelled to have their meals together. And 
whereas oligarchy is characterised by birth, wealth, and 
education, the notes of democracy appear to be the 

8 opposite of these,*— low birth, poverty, mean employment. 
Another note is that no magistracy is perpetual, but Vestiges of 

1318 a. if any such have survived some ancient change in thej^a^de?^ 
constitution it should be stripped of its power, and the «n«*«7- 

9 holders should be elected by lot and no longer by vote. Lot. 
These are points common to all democracies ; but demo- 
cracy and demos in their truest form are based upon the 
recognized principle of democratic justice, that all should 'Everybody 
count equally; for equality implies that the rich should oneuid 
have no more share in the government than the poor^ and ^^^^l^ 
should not be the only rulers, but that all should rule o°«*' 
equally according to their numbers ^ And in this way 

men think that they will secure equality and freedom in 
their state. 

Next comes the question, how is this equality to be 3* 
obtained? Is the qualification to be so distributed that ^rwbat 
five hundred rich shall be equal to a thousand poor? and mentor the 
shall we give the thousand a power equal to that of the Son v^' 
five hundred ? or, if this is not to be the mode, ought we, S'J^^Sed ? 
still retaining the same ratio, to take equal numbers from 
each and give them the control of the elections^ and of 

. • Cp. iv. 6. § 5. 

^ Transposing inifmn and «&r^povr, with Bekker's and ed. 

• Cp. iv. 4. ( 23. 

^ Reading with Bekker's 2nd ed. of^<rc«r from conjecture for 
8uii/Maf«r, which is the reading of the MSS. See note. 
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VI. 3. the courts? — Which, according to the democratical no- « 
tion, is the juster form of the constitution, — ^this or one 
based on numbers only ? Democrats say that justice is 
that to which the majority agree, oligarchs that to which 
the wealthier class ; in their opinion the decision should 
be given according to the amount of property. In both 3 
principles there is some inequality and injustice. For if 
justice is the. will of the few, any one person who has 
more wealth than all the rest, of his class put together, 
ought, upon the oligarchical principle, to have the sole 
power — but this would be tyranny ; or if justice is the 
will of the majority, as I was before saying*, they will 
unjustly confiscate the property of the wealthy minority. 
To find a prix^ciple of equality in which they both agree 4 
we must enquire into their respective ideas of justice. 

Now they agree in sajring that whatever, is decided 

by the majority of the citizens is to be deemed law. 

In what Granted : — but not without some reserve ; since there are 

sense is the 

wiUof the two classes out of which a state is composed, — ^the poor 
bw?"^ and the rich,— that is to be deemed law, on which both 
or the greater part of both agree ; and if they disagree 
that which is approved by the greater number, and by 
those who have the higher qualification. For example, 5 
suppose that there are ten rich and twenty poor, and 
some measure is approved by six of the rich and is disap- 
proved by fifteen of the poor, and the remaining four of 
the rich join with the party of the poor, and the remain- 
ing five of the poor with that of the rich ; in such a case 
the wUl of those whose qualifications^ when both sides 
are added up, are the greatest, should prevaiL If they turn 6 
out to be equal, there is no greater difBctilty than at 
present, when, if the assembly or the courts are divided, 
recourse is had to the lot, or to some similar expedient isisb. 
But, although it may be difficult in theory to know what 
is just and equal, the practical difficulty of inducing those 
to forbear who can, if they like, encroach, is far greaterj 

* Cp. lii. la § I. 
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for the weaker are always asking for equality and justice, VI. 3. 
but the stronger *care for none of these things ^ 

Of the four kinds of democracy, as was said in the 4* 
previous discussion ^ the best is that which comes first in 
order ; it is also the oldest of them all. I am speaking 
of them according to the natural classification of their 
inhabitants. For the best material of democracy is an (x) The best 
agricultural population®; there is no difiiculty in forming demooacr 
a democracy where the mass of the people live by agri- S^^^- 
9 culture or tending of cattle. Being poor, they have no ^;^' ^^ 
leisure, and therefore do not often attend the assembly, away from 
and not havii^ the necessaries of life they are always at and always 
work, and do Hot covet the property of others. Indeed, ** ^*^^" 
they find their employment pleasanter than the cares of 
government or office where no great gains can be made 

3 out of them, for the many are more desirous of gain than 
of honour^. A proof is diat even the andent tyrannies 
were patiently endured by them, as they still endure oli- 
garchies, if they are allowed to work and are not deprived 
of their property; for some of them grow quickly rich and 

4 the others are well enough off. Moreover they have the 
power of electing the magistrates and calling them to 
account* ; their ambition, if they have any, is thus satis- 
fied ; and in some democracies, although they do not all * 
share in the appointment of offices, except through repre- 
sentatives elected in turn out of the whole people, as at 
Mantinea ; — ^yet> if they have the power of deliberating, 

5 the many are contented. Even this form of government in such a 
may be regarded as a democracy, and was such at jlZ^Jff 
Mantinea. Hence it is both expedient and customary ^^^^ 
in such a democracy that all should elect to offices, and ^<|«t of 
conduct scrutinies, and sit in the law-courts, but that cated and 
the great offices should be filled up by election and from ^^^Am 
persons having a qualification; the greater requiring aS^-a* 
greater qualification, or, if there be no offices for which 

a qualification is required, then those who are marked out 

* Or, 'care nothing for the weaker.' ^ Cp. iv. 4. § 22. 

« Cp. iv. 6. § 2. * Cp. iv. 13. § 8. • Cp. ii. 12. § 5. 
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by special ability should be appointed. Under such a 6 
form of government the citizens are sure to be governed 
well, (for the offices will always be held by the best 
persons \ the people are willing enough to elect them and 
are not jealous of the good). The good and the notables 
will then be satisfied, for they will not be governed by 
men who are their inferiors^ and the persons elected will 
rule justly, because others will call them to account. 
Every man should be responsible to others, nor should 7 
any one be allowed to do just as he pleases ; for where 
absolute freedom is allowed there is nothing to restrain the 
evil which is inherent in every man. But the principle of isid^ 
responsibility secures that which is the greatest good in 
states ; the right persons rule and are prevented from 
doing wrong, and the people have their due. It is evi- 8 
dent that this is the best kind of democracy, and why? 
because the people are drawn from a certain class. The 
ancient laws of many states which aimed at makings 
the people husbandmen were excellent. They provided* 
either that no one should possess more than a certain 
<iuantity of land, or that, if he did, the land should not 
be within a certain distance from the town or the acropolis. 
Formerly in many states there was a law forbiddii^ any 9 
one to sell his original allotment of land*. There is a 
similar law attributed to Oxylus, which is to the effect 
that there should be a certain portion of every man's 
property on which he could not borrow money. A use- 
£ul corrective to the evil kA which I am speaking would to 
be the law of the.Aphytaeans, who, although they are nu» 
merous, and do not possess much land, are all of them 
husbandmen. For their properties are reckoned in the 
census^ not entire, but only in such small portions ^tfaat 
even the poor may have more than the amount required^ 

Next best to an agricultural, and in many lespects n 
similar, are a pastoral people, who live by their flocks; 

. • Cp. iL 7. ( 7. 

^ Or, 'that the qoalification of the poor may exceed that of the 
rich.' 
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they are the best trained of any for war, robust in body VI. 4, 

12 and able to camp out. The people of whom other "«^ 
democracies consist are far inferior to them, for their life (3) The 

is inferior ; there is no room for moral excellence in any ^«»cv 

- - . - ^ oftownsuur 

of their employments, whether they be mechanics or inferior. 

13 traders or labourers. Besides, people of this class can 
readily come to the assembly, because they are continu- 
ally moving about in the city and in the agora ; whereas 
husbandmen are scattered over the country and do not 
meet, or equally feel the want of assembling tc^ether. 

14 Where the territory extends to a distance from the dty, 
there is no difficulty in making an excellent democracy or 
constitutional government ; for the people are compelled 
to settle in the country, and even if there is a town 
population the' assembly ought not to meet when the 

15 coimtry people cannot come. We have thus explained 
how the first and best form of democracy should be 
constituted ; it is clear that the other or inferior sorts 

1319 b. will deviate in a r^;ular order, and the population which 
is excluded will at each stage be of a lower kind. 

The last form of democracy, that in which all share U) Eitx«me 
alike, is one which cannot be borne by all states^ and hu ^^^'^"^ 
will not last long unless well regulated by laws and £S^^ 
customs. The more general causes which tend to de- 
stroy this or other kinds of gpvemiiient have now been 



16 pretty fully considered \ In order to constitute such a How 
democracy and strengthen the peofde^ the leaders have 
been in the habit of including as many as they can, and 
making dtizens not only of those who are legitimate, but 
even of the illegitimate^ and of those who have only one 
parent a citizen, whether father or mother^ ; for nothing 

17 of this sort comes amiss to such a democracy. This is 

the way in which demagogues proceed. Whereas thev|^it 
right thing would be to make no more additions when 
the number of the commonalty exceeds that (^ the 
notables or of the middle dass, — beyond this not to go. 

• Cp. V. 5. * Cp. ill. 5. § 7. 
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VI. 4. When in excess of this point the state becomes disor- 
derly, and the notables grow excited and impatient of 
the democracy, as in the insurrection at Cyrene ; for no 
notice is taken of a little evil, but when it increases it 
Often pte- Strikes the eye. Measures like those which Cleisthenes * 18 



reor^u^- passed when he wanted to increase the power of the 
^^^ democracy at Athens, or such as were taken by the 

founders of popular government at Cyrene, are useful in 
the extreme form of democracy. Fresh tribes and 19 
brotherhoods should be established ; the private rites of 
families should be restricted and converted into public 
ones; in short, every contrivance should be adopted 
which will mingle the citizens with one another and get 
LkeDoe rid of old connections. Again, the measures which are ao 
the extreoie taken by tyrants appear all of them to be democratic ; 
^^^^ such, for instance, as the licence permitted to slaves 
andwomen. (which may be to a certain extent advantageous) and also 
that of women and children, and the allowing everybody 
to live as he likes ^ Such a government will have many 
supporters, for most persons would rather live in a disor- 
derly than in a sdber manner. 
5* The mere establishment of a democracy is not the 

To^Mcrre only or principal business of the legislator, or of those 
craqr mofe who wish to Create such a state, for any state, however 
than to badly constituted, may last one, two, or three days ; a far 
crette ooe. greater difficulty is the preservation of it. The legislator t 
should therefore endeavour to have a firm foundation 
according to the principles already laid down concerning 
the preservation and destruction of states * ; he should 
guard against the destructive dements, and should make 
laws, whether written or unwritten, which will contadnUSO*- 
Modmtkm all the preservatives of states. He must not think the 
truly democratical or oligarchical measure to be that 
which will give the greatest amount of democracy or 
oUgarchy, but that which will make them last longest^. 
The demagogues of our own day often get property 3 

• Cp. iil 2. § 3 ; V. 3. § 5. b Cp. V. 11. § 11. • Cp. Bk. v. 

' Cp«v«ii.§§2,3, 
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confiscated* in the law-courts in order to please the VL5; 
people. But those who have the welfare of the state T*** "«^ 

should be 

at heart should counteract them, and make a law that spared, 
the property of the condemned which goes into the SSour. ^ 
' treasury should not be public but sacred. Thus offenders ■*^- 
will be as much afraid, for they will be punished all the 
same, and the people, having nothing to gain, will not be 

4 so ready to condemn the accused. Care should also be The false 
taken that state trials are as few as possibly and heavy ^S^^^. 
penalties should be inflicted on those who bring ground- 
less accusations; for it is the practice to indict, not 
members of the popular party, but the notables, al- 
though the citizens ought to be all equally attached to 

the state, or at any rate should not r^[ard their rulers 
as enenUes. 

5 Now, since in the last and worst form of democracy Few meet- 
the citizens are very numerous, and can hardly be made short sit- 
to assemble unless they are paid, and to pay them when j^^^^^ 
there are no revenues presses hardly upon the notables (for 

the money must be obtained by a property-tax and con- 
fiscations and corrupt practices of the courts, things which 
have before now overthrown many democracies); where, I 
say, there are no revenues, the government should hold 
few assemblies, and the law-courts should consist of many 

6 persons, but sit for a few days only. This system has 
two advantages : first, the rich do not fear the expense, 
even although they are unpaid themselves when the 
poor are paid; and secondly, causes are better tried, 
for wealthy persons, although they do not like to be 
long absent from their own affairs, do not mind going 

7 for a few days to the law-courts. Where there are The surplus 
revenues the demagogues should not be allowed after j[h!^d^Bot 
their manner to distribute the surplus ; the poor are J^^^hJ*" 
always receiving and always wanting more and more,^«««^ 
for such help is like water poured into a leaky cask. 

Yet the true friend of the people should see that they 

• Cp. V. 5. § 5. 
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VI. 5. be not too poor, for extreme poverty lowers the cha- 
racter of the democracy ; measures also should be taken 8 
which will give them lasting prosperity ; and as this is 
batihooid equally the interest of all classes, the proceeds of the 
and^ public revenues should be accumulated and distributed 
J22t^^ among them, if possible, in such quantities as may 
in life. enable them to purchase a little farm, or, at any rat^ 
make a beginning in trade and husbandry. And if this 
benevolence cannot be extended to all, money should be 
distributed in turn according to tribes or other divisions, 
and in the meantime the rich should pay the fee for the 
attendance of the poor at the necessary assemblies ; and 
should in return be excused from useless public services. 
Good ex- By administering the state in this spirit the Cartha- 
the^utha- ginians retain the affections of the people ; their policy is 
***^*°*' from time to time to send some of them into their de- 
pendent towns, where they grow rich •. It is also worthy 10 
of a generous and sensible nobility to divide the poor 
amongst them, and give them the means of going to 
andTaren- work. The example of the people of Tarentum is also 
well deserving of imitation, for, by sharing the use of 
their own property with the poor, they gsun their good 
In elections wilP. Moreover, they divide all their offices into two n 
lot should classes, one-half of them being elected by vote, the other 
^j2™' ^y ^^*5 *^^ latter, that the people may participate in 
them, and the former, that the state may be better ad- 
ministered. A like result may be gained by dividing 
the same offices^, so as to have two classes of magis- 
trates, one chosen by vote, the other by lot 
6. ' Enoi^h has been said of the manner in which demo- 
cracies ought to be constituted. 
How to From these considerations there will be no difficulty 

2*011- in seeing what should be the constitution of oligarchies. 
••'***^' We have only to reason from opposites and compare 
each form of oligarchy with the corresponding form of 
democracy. 

• Cp. ii. II. § 15. ^ Cp. ii. 5. § 8. 

^ Reading t^f avrfr ipy^t with Bekker^ 2nd ed. 
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3 The first and best attempered of oligarchies is akin to VI. 6. 
a constitutional government. In this there ought to be Th« best 
two standards of qualification ; the one high, the other oUgarchy 
low — the lower qualifying for the humbler yet indispens- SdSde the 
able offices and the higher for the superior ones. He who **^ 
acquires the prescribed qualification should have the rights 
of citizenship. The nature of those admitted should be 

3 such as will make the entire governing body stronger 
than those who are excluded, and the new citizen should 
be always taken out of the better class of the people. 

The principle, narrowed a little, gives another form of The wont 
oligarchy ; until at length we reach the most cliquish and precarious 
tyranniod of them all, answering to the extreme de-^^^^^ 

4 mocracy, which, being the worst, requires vigilance in pro- 
portion to its badness. For as healthy bodies and ships 
well provided with sailors may undergo many mishaps 
and survive them, whereas sickly constitutions and rotten 
ill-manned ships are ruined by the very least mistake, so 

1821a. do the worst forms of government require the greatest 

5 care. The populousness of democracies generally pre- 
serves them (for number is to democracy in the place of 
justice based on proportion) ; whereas the preservation of 
an oligarchy clearly depends on an opposite principle, 
viz. good order. 

As there are four chief divisions of the common people, 7* 
— ^husbandmen, mechanics, retail traders, labourers ; so "^^ p*" ^ 

scrvatioii 01 

also there are four kinds of military forces, — the cavalry, oUgardiies. 
the heavy infantry, the light-armed troops, the navy^ 
When the country is adapted for cavalry, then a strong Cavalry 
oligarchy is likely to be established. For the security of iniaii^^ 
the inhabitants depends upon a force of this sort, and only g^^ 
rich men can afford to keep horses. The second form 
of oligarchy prevails when there are heavy infantry^; 
for this service is better suited to the rich than to the 
a poor. But the light*armed and the naval element are Light in- 
whoUy democratic; and nowadays, when they are souiewiva] 
numerous, if the two parties quarrel, the oligarchy are ^SSSk^ 
* Cp. iv. 3* {§ 2, 3. ^ Reading (mkxniw with Bekkei's ist ed. 
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VI. 7. often worsted by them in the struggle. A remedy for 
this state of things may be found in the practice of 
generals who combine a proper contingent of light- 
armed troops, with cavahy and heavy-armed. And this 3 
is the way in which the poor get the better of the rich ia 
civil contests ; being lightly armed, they fight with ad- 
vantage against cavalry and heavy infantry. An oligarchy 
which raises such a force out of the lower classes raises a 
The power against itself. And therefore, since the ages of the 

S^T citizens vary and some are older and some younger, the 
^^^^ fathers should have their own sons, while they are still 
^^ young, taught the agile movements of light-armed troops ; 
exerdses. and some, when they grow up, should be selected out of 
the youth, and become light-armed warriors in reality. 
Deserviog The oligarchy should also jaeld a share in the government 4 
SS^be to the people, either, as I said before, to those who have 
Sgo^- ^ property qualification*, or, as in the case of Thebes *», 
"^^^ to those who have abstained for a certain number of years 
from mean employments, or, as at Massalia, to men of 
merit who are selected for their worthiness, whether 
Magistn- [previously] citizens or not. The magistracies of the 5 
^^i^ll^^ highest rank, which ought to be in the hands of the 
^1^^ governing body, should have expensive duties attached 
magistntes to them, and then the people will not desire them and 
nranificent. will take no ofTence at the privil^es of their rulers when 
they see that they pay a heavy fine for their dignity. 
It is fitting also that the magistrates on entering office 6 
should offer magnificent sacrifices or erect some public 
edifice, and then the people who participate in the enter- 
tainments, and like to see the city decorated with votive 
offerings and buildings, will not desire an alteration in 
the government, and the notables will have memorials of 
their munificence. This, however, is anything but the 7 
fashion of our modem oligarchs, who are as covetous of 
gain as they are of honour; oligarchies like theirs may 
be well described as petty democracies. Enough of theissib. 



• Cp.cd.§a. b Cp.uLs*§^ 
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manner in which democracies and oh'garchies should be VI. 7. 
organized. 

Next in order follows the right distribution of offices, g. 
their number, their nature, their duties, of which indeed 
we have already spoken*. No state can exist not How to 
having the necessary offices, and no state can be well SSSSfai a* 
administered not having the offices which tend to pre- *^**' 
3 serve harmony and good order. In small states, as we 
have already remarked ^ there need not be many of 
them, but in larger there must be a larger number, and 
we should carefully consider which offices may properly 
be united and which separated. 

3 First among necessary offices is that which has the care (z) The 
of the market; a magistrate should be appointed to in- theiwiwt. 
spect contracts and to maintain order. For in every state 

there must inevitably be buyers and sellers who will 
supply one another's wants ; this is the readiest way. to 
make a state self-sufficing and so fulfil the purpose for 

4 which men come together into one stated A second (2) The 
office of a similar kind undertakes the supervision and the dty.^ 
embellishment of public and private buildings, the main- 
taining and repairing of houses and roads, the prevention 

of disputes about boundaries and other concerns of a like 

5 nature. This is commonly called the office of City- 
warden, and has various departments, which, in more 
populous towns, are shared among different persons, one, 
for example, taking charge of the walls, another of the 

6 fountains, a third of harbours. There is another equally (3) The 
necessary office, and of a similar kind, having to do 1£^^^. 
with the same matters without the walls and in the 
country: — ^the magistrates who hold this office are called 
Wardens of the country, or Inspectors of the woods. 
Besides these three there is a fourth office of receivers of (4) The 
taxes, who have under their charge the revenue which they 
distribute among the various departments ; these are called 

7 Receivers or Treasurers. Another officer rasters all(5)R«g5*- 

• Cp. iv. 15. »» Cp. iv. 15, 55 5-7. 

<> Cp. L 2. $ 8 ; Nic £th. v. 6. § 4 ; PI. Rep. ii. 569. 
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(6) Execu- 
tioner, 



VI. 8, private contracts, and decisions of the courts, all public 
indictments, and also all preliminary proceedings. This 
of&ce again is sometimes subdivided, in which case one 
officer is appointed over all the rest These officers are 
called Recorders or Sacred Recorders, Presidents, and 
the like. 

Next to these comes an office of which the duties are 8 
the most necessary and also the most difficult, viz. that 
to which is committed the execution of punishments, or 
the exaction of fines from those who are posted up accord- 
ing to the rasters ; and also the custody of prisoners. 1822a. 
The difficulty of this office arises out of the odium which 9 
is attached to it; no one will undertake it unless great 
profits are to be made, and any one who does is loth to 
execute the law. Still the office is necessary; for judicial 
decisions are useless if they take no effect ; and if society 
cannot exist without them, neither can it exist without 
the execution of them. It is an office which, being so lo 
unpopular, should not be entrusted to one person, but 
divided among several taken from different courts. In 
like manner an effort should be made to distribute among 
different persons the writing up of those who are on the 
register of the condemned. Some sentences should be 
executed by officers who have other functions; penalties 
for new offences should be exacted by new offices ; and 
as r^[ards those which are not new, when one court has 
given judgment, another should exact the penalty; for 
example, the wardens of the city should exact the fines 
imposed by the wardens of the agora, and others again 
should exact the fines imposed by them. For penalties n 
are more likely to be exacted when less odium attaches 
to the exaction of them ; but a double odium is incurred 
when the judges who have passed also execute the 
sentence, and if they are always the executioners, they will 
be the enemies of all. 

In many places one magistracy has the custody of the 
prisoners, while another executes the sentence, as, for 
example, ' the Eleven ' at Athens. It is well to separate la 



wid Jailor. 
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off the jailorship, and try by some device to render the VI. 8. 
office less unpopular. For it is quite as necessary as How tbdr 
that of the executioner ; but good men do all they can to may ht 
avoid it, and worthless persons cannot safely be trusted S^^^^us. 
with it ; for they themselves require a guard, and are not 

13 fit to guard others. There ought not therefore to be 
a single or permanent officer set apart for this duty; but 
it should be entrusted to the young, wherever they are 
organized into a band or guard, and different magistrates 
acting in turn should take charge of it. 

These are the indispensable officers, and should be 

ranked first :— next in order follow others, equally neces- 

' saiy, but of higher rank, and requiring great experience 

14 and fidelity. Such are the offices to whidi are committed (:^Mpitai7 
the guard of the city^ and other military functions. Not 

only in time of war but of peace their duty will be to 
defend the walls and gates, and to muster and marshal 
the citizens. In some states there are many such offices ; 
in others there are a few only, while small states are con- 

15 tent with one ; these officers are called generals or com- 
1822b manders. Again, if a state has cavalry or light-armed 

troops or archers or a naval force^ it will sometimes 
happen that each of these departments has separate 
officers, who are called admirals, or generals of cavalry 
or of infantry. And there are subordinate officers called 
naval and military captains, and captains of horse; 
having others under them : — all these are included 

16 in the department of war. Thus much of military 
command. 

But ^ce many, not to say all, of these offices handle (8) Au- 
the public money, there must of necessity be another *^"' 
office which examines and audits them, and has no other 
functions. Such officers are called by various names, — 

17 Scrutineers, Auditors, Accountants^ Controllers. Besides 
all these offices there is another which is supreme over 
them, and to this, which in a democracy presides over 
the assembly, is often entrusted both the ihtroduction 
and the ratification of measures. For that power which 
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VI, 8, convenes the people must of necessity be the head of the 
(9) Senators state. In some places they are called * probuH,' because 
lors. * they hold pre^ous deliberations, but in a democracy more 

commonly ^ cotmcillors V These are the chief political x8 
offices, 
«(xo) Priests. Another set of officers is concerned with the main- 
tenance of religion; priests and guardians see to the 
preservation and repair of the temples of the gods and to 
other matters of religion. One office of this sort may be 19 
enough in small places, but in laiger ones there are a 
great many besides the priesthood ; for example super- 
intendents of sacrifices, guardians of shrines, treasurers 
of the sacred revenues. Nearly connected with these so 
there are also the officers appointed for the perform- 
ance of the public sacrifices, except any which the law 
assigns to the priests ; such officers derive their dignity 
from the public hearth of the dty. They are some- 
times called archons, sometimes kings ^ and sometimes 
prytanes. 
Summary These, then, are the necessary offices, which may be at 
%^^^^ summed up as follows : offices concerned with matters of 
religion, with war, with the revenue and expenditure^ 
with the market, with the city, with the harbours, with 
the country; also with the courts of law, with the records 
of contracts, with execution of sentences, with custody of 
prisoners^ with audits and scrutinies and accounts of 
magistrates ; lastly, there are those which preside over 
the public deliberations of the state. There are likewise aa 
magistracies characteristic of states which are peaceful 
and prosperous, and at the same time have a r^aid to 
good order : such as the offices of guardians of women, 
guardians of the laws, guardians of children, and directors 
of gymnastics; also superintendents of gymnastic andisssa. 
Dionysiac contests, and of other similar spectacles. Some 13 
of these are clearly not democratic offices ; for example, 
the guardianships of women and children® — the poor, 

* Cp. iv. 15. § II. ^ Cp. ill 14. § 14. 

« Cp, iv. 15. § 13. 
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not having any slaves, must employ both their women VI. 8. 
and children as servants. 
24 Once more: there are three forms of the highest Different 
elective offices in states — guardians of the law, probuii, ^^^ 
councillors, — of these, the guardians of the law are an '^^^^ 
aristocratical, the probuli an oligarchical, the council a 
demoa^tical institution. Enough of the different kinds 
of offices. 



• BOOK VII. 

VII. I. He who would duly enquire about the best fpryi of a 
ProoendiuD. state ought first to determine which is the most eligible 
dmd iS^ life ; while this remains uncertain the best form of the 
iSif !^i state must also be uncertain : for, in the natural order of 

wbat IS the ' ' 

best life; things, those may be expected to lead the best life who 

andisittbe ^ ' j • ^u u f r u- t. 4.1. • • 

same for are governed m the best manner of which their arcum- 
stances admit. We ought therefore to ascertain, first of a 
all, which is the most generally eligible life, and then 
whether the same life is or is not best for the state and 
for individuals. 
For the best Assuming that enough has been already said in ex- 
th^ ^ oteric discourses concerning the best life, we will now 
TOodTi^ ^^y ^^P^2i^ ^^ statements contained in them. Certainly 3 
reqaized. no One will dispute the propriety of that partition of goods 
which separates them into three classes^ viz. external 
goods, goods of the body, and goods of the soul, or deny 
that the happy man must have all three. For no one 4 
would maintain that he is happy who has not in him a 
particle of courage or temperance or justice or prudence, 
who is afraid of every insect which flutters past him, 
and will commit any crime, however great, in order to 
gratify his lust of meat or drink, who will sacrifice his 
dearest friend for the sake of half-a-£authii^, and is as 
This woaki feeble and false in mind as a child or a madman. These 5 
adnitted, ^ propositions are universally acknowledged as soon as 
S^P^j they are uttered ^ but men differ about the d<^:ree or 
^DOTumK *"^^^v^ superiority of this or that good. Some think 
of them, that a very moderate amount of virtue is enough, but 
set no limit to their desires of wealth, property, power, 

• Cp. N. Eth. i. 8. § 2. 

^ Omitting 4&<nrcp, which is bracketted by Bddcer in his second 
edition. 



GOODS OF FORTUNE, AND GOODS OF THE SOUL. 7^^ 

6 reputation, and the like. To whom we reply by an appeal VII. i. 
to facts, which easily prove that mankind do not acquire virtue is 
or preserve virtue by the help of external goods, but ex- quired or 

I823h.tenial goods by the help of virtue, and that happiness, ^J^^J^ai 
whether consisting in pleasure or virtue, or both, is more Stoid"^ 
often found with those who are most highly cultivated gpods by 

^ ^ virtue. 

in thdr mind and in their character, and have only a 
moderate share of external goods, than among those 
who possess external goods to a useless extent but are 
deficient in h^her qualities ; and this is not only matter 
of experience, but, if reflected upon, will easily appear to 

7 be in accordance with reason. For, whereas external 
goods have a limits like any other instrument % and all 
things useful are of such a nature that where there is too 
much of them they must either do harm, or at any rate 

be of no use, to their possessors, every good of the soul, The goods 
the greater it is, is also of greater use, if the epithet useful never in 

8 as well as noble is appropriate to such subjects. No ^^^ ^f 
proof is required to show that the best state of one thing JJ^^^'^IJl^ 
in relation to another is proportioned to the degree of ofseoon- 
excellence by which the natures correspondii^ to those taportanoe. 
states are separated from each other : so that, if the soul 

is more noble than our possessions or our bodies, both 
absolutely and in relation to us, it must be admitted that 
the best state of either has a similar ratio to the other. 

9 Again, it is for the sake of the soul that goods external 
and goods of the body are eligible at all, and all wise 
men oi^ht to choose them for the sake of the soul, and 
not the soul for the sake of them. 

xo Let us acknowledge then that each one has just so 
much of happiness as he has of virtue and wisdom, and 
of virtuous and wise action. God is a witness to us of The dirfne 
this truth^ for he is happy and blessed, not by reason of ^tneswsto 
any external good, but in himself and by reason of his ^t^!^ 
own nature. And herein of necessity lies the difference ^ ^^^ 
between good fortune and happiness ; for external goods ofeztenmi 

goods. 
• Cp. i. 8. § 15. 
^ Cp. c. 3. § 10; N. Eth. X. 8. § 7 ; Met. xii. 7. 



ao8 VIRTUE THE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 

VII. I . come of themselves, and chance is the author of them, 
but no one is just or temperate by or through chance •• 
In like manner, and by a similar train of argument, the 1 1 
happy state may be shown to be that which is [morally] 
best and which acts rightly; and rightly it cannot act 
without doing right actions, and neither individual nor 
state can do right actions without virtue and wisdom. 
Thus the courage, justice, and wisdom of a state have la 
the same form and nature as the qualities which give 
the individual who possesses them the name of just, wise, 
or temperate. 

Thus much may suffice by way of preface : for I r^ 
could not avoid touching upon these question^, neither 
could I go through all the arguments affectiog them; 
these: must be reserved for another discussion. 
Tbebest Let US assume then that the best life, both for indi- 

li£c * 

viduals and states, is the life of virtue, havii^ external 
goods enough for the performance of good actions. If 14 "^ 
there are any who controvert our assertion, we will in 
this treatise pass them over, and consider their objec- 
tions hereafter. 
2. There remains to be discussed the question. Whether 

the same the happiness of the individual is the same as that of the 
^aaisand State, or different? Here again there can be no doubt — 
state. jjQ Qjjg denies that they are the same.- For those who s 
hold that the well-beii^ of the individual consists in his 
wealth, also think that riches make the happiness of the 
whole state, and those who value most highly the life of a 
t3aant deem that city the happiest which rules over the 
greatest number ; while they who approve an individual 
for his virtue say that the niore virtuous a city is, the 
happier it is. Two points here present themselves for con- 3 
sideration : first (i), which is the more eligible life^ that 
of a citizen who is a member of a state, or that of an 
alien who has no political ties ; and again (a), which is 
the best form of constitution or the best condition of a 

» Ethics i. 9- § 6- 
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state, either on the supposition that political privileges VII. 2. 
are given to all, or that they are given to a majority only ? 

4 Since the good of the state and not of the individual is 
• the proper subject of political thought and speculation, 

and we are engaged in a political discussion, while the 
first of these two points has a secondary interest for us, 
the latter will be the main subject of our enquiry. 

5 Now it is evident that the form of government is best The dfflfer. 
in which every man, whoever he is, can act for the best ^^^e 
and live happily. But even those who agree m thinking ^^ 
that the life of virtue is the most el^ble raise a question, 
whether the life of business and politics is or is not 

more eligible than one which is wholly independent of 
external goods, I mean than a contemplative life^ which 
by some is maintained to be the only one worthy of a 

6 philosopher. For these two lives — ^the life of the philo* 
isopher and the life of the statesman — appear to have 
been preferred by those who have been most keen in 
the pursuit of virtue, both in our own and in other ages. 
Which is the better is a question of no small moment ; 
for the wise man, like the wise state, will necessarily 

7 r^ulate his life according to the best end. There are (i) that eten 
some who think that while a despotic rule over others is ^ mstita- 
the greatest injustice, to exercise a constitutional rule d^^jS^^^tid 
over them, even though not unjustj is a great Impedi- ^^^^^ , 
ment to a man's individual well-being. Others take an (2) that the 
opposite view ; they maintain that the true life of man ^^^^ 

is the practical and political, and that eveiy virtue admits ^'^ ^ \ 
iS24b.of being practised, quite as mudi by statesmen and rulers 

8 as by private individuals. Others, again, are of opinion (3) that 
that arbitrary and t3nannical rule alone consists with de^tk* 
happiness ; indeed, * in some states the entire aim of the *^^**' 
laws* is to give men despotic power over their neigh- 

9 hours. And, therefore, although in most cities the laws 
may be said generally to be in a chaotic state^ still, if 

* Or, inserting ni before i^fMiy. (apparently the reading of the 
old translator), ' in some cases the entire aim both of the constitution 
and the laws.' 

VOL. I. P 



aio THE POUCY OF WAR AND OPPRESSION. 

VI L 11,4 they aim at aiijrthing, they aim at the maintenance of 

The laws power: thus in Lacedaemon and Crete the system of 

nations, education and the greater part of the laws are framed 

JSUftlJS with a view to war»- And in all nations which are able lo 

m^ power ^q gratify their ambition tnilitary pbwer is held in esteem, 

qpest their for ejcample amoiig the Sc)^hians and Persians and 

lUustiar Thracians and Celts. In some nations therfe are even laws 

<>o°^ tending to stimulate the warlike virtues, as at Carthage, 

where we are told that men obtain the honour of wear<^ 

/ ing as ikiany rings as they have served campaigns. There n 

^ wad oace a law in Macedonia that he who had not killed 

an enemy should Wear a halter, and among the Scythians 

no one who had Hot slain his tnan was allowed to drink 

out of the cup Which was handed roimd at a certain 

feast Among the Iberians, a warlike nation^ the number 

of enemies whoni a man has slain is indicated by the 

number of obelisks which are fixed in the earth round 

his tomb ; and there are numerous practices among other 12 

nations Of a like kind, some of them established by law 

But is and others by custom. Yet to a reflecting mind it must 
the true appear very strange that the statesman should be always 
^^i^ considering how he can dominate and tyrannize over 



^jp? ^ othersi whether they will or not. How can that which 13 
is not even lawful be the business of the statesman or 
the legislator? Unlawful it certainly is to rule without re^ 
gard to justice^ for ther6 may be might where there is 
no right The other arts and sciences offer no parallel ; 
a physician is not expected to persuade or coerce his 
patients, nor a pilot Hit passengers in his ship. Yet 14 
many appear to think that a despotic government is a 
true political form, and what men affirm to be unjust 
and inexpedient in their own case they are not ashamed 
of practising towards others; they demand justice for 
themselves^ but where other men are concerned they 
Care nothii^ about it Such behaviour is irrational; 15 
unless the one party is bom to command, and the 
other bom to server in which case men have a right to 

• Cp. Plato Laws i. 633 ff. 
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command, not indeed all their fellows, but only those nvho VII. a. 
are intended to be subjects ; just as we ought not to hunt 
mankind, whether for food or sacrifice, but only the 
animals which are intended for food or sacrifice, that is 
i6 to sayi such wild animals as are eatable. And surely a dtj 
1826 a. there may be a city happy in isolation, which we will ^bm war 
assume to be well-governed (for it is quite possible that ^iSwllty 
a city thus isolated might be well-administered and have ^ ^^^ ^ 
good laws) ; but such a city would not be constituted with 
any view to war or the conquest of enemies, — all that sort 

17 of thii^ must be excluded. Hence we see very plainly 
that warlike pursuits, although generally to be deemed ^ 
honourable, are not the supreme end of all things, but 
only means. And the good lawgiver should enquire The ideal of 
how states and races of men and communities may par- i«iativeto 
ticipate in a good life, and in the happiness which is^|^j|^ 

18 attainable by them. His enactments will not be always 
the same ; and where there are neighbours* he will have 
to deal with them according to their characters, and to 
see what duties are to be performed towards each. The 
end at which the best form of government should aim 
may be properly made a matter of future consideiation ^ 

Let us now address those who, while they agree that the 3- 
life of virtue is the most eligible, differ about the manner ^^ ^ 
of practising it For some renounce political power, and man beuer 
think that the life of the freeman is different from the the nier? 
life of the statesman and the best of all ; but others think 
fhe life of the statesman best. The argument of the latter 
is that he who does nothing cannot do well, and that 
virtuous activity is identical with happiness. To both 
we say : ' you are partly right and partly wrong.' The Better thaft 
first class are right in affirming that the life of the freeman the depot 
J is better than the life of the despot; for there is nothii^ ^^'^'y- 
grand or noble in having the use of a slave, in so far as 
he is a slave ; or in issuing commands about necessary 
things. But it is an error to suppose that every sort of 

* Cp. iL 6. § 7; 7. § 14. ^ Cp. c 14. 

P % 



2 1 2 THE FAiSE AND TRUE IDEA OF A RULER. 

VII. 3. rule is despotic like that of a master over slaves, for there 
But all rule is as great a difference between the rule over freemen 
of the and the rule over slaves as there is between slavery by 
•*******'• nature and freedom by nature, about which I have said 
Not better, enough at the commencement of this treatise ^ And it 3 
as happi- IS equally a mistake to place inactivity above action, for 
n^impUes ijappjness is activity, and the actions of the just and wise 
are the realization of much that is noble. 

But perhaps some one^ accepting' these premises, may 
still maintain that supreme power is the best of all thii^^s, 
because the possessors of it are able to perform the 
Bat if so. greatest number of noble actions. If so, the man who is 4 
moat power &ble to rule, instead of giving up anything to his neigh- 
2Jj^Sod. ^^^i ought rather to take away his power; and the 
father should make no account of his son, nor the son of 
his father, nor friend of friend ; they should not bestow 
a thought on one another in comparison with this higher 
object, for the best is the most eligible and ' doing well ' 
Rfldiictk>ad is the best There might be some truth in such a view 
^^^™ if we assume that robbers and plunderers attain the chief 182S L 
*****'*'**• good. But this can never be ; and hence we infer the view 5 
Only the tP be false. For the actions of a ruler cannot really be 
^SimS honourable, unless he is as much superior to other men 
Jl^^^JJ^^ as a husband is to a wife, oi* a father to his children, or a 
vo^^' master to his slaves. And therefore he who folates the 
law can never recover by any success, however great, 
what he has already lost in departing from virtue. For 
equals share ^ike in the honourable and the just, as is 
just and equal. But that the unequal should be given 6 
to equals, and the unlike to those who are like, is con- 
trary to nature, and nothing which is contraiy to nature 
is good. If, therefore, there is any oae^ superior in 
virtue and in the power of perfbrmii^ the best actions, 
him we ought to follow and obey, but he must have the 7 
capacity for action as well as virtue. 

If we are r^ht in our view, and happiness is assumed 

• Cp. i. c S» ^ 7* ^ Cp. ill. 13. § 25, and 17* § 7. 
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to be virtuous activity, the active life will be the best, VI I. 3. 

8 both for the city collectively, and for individuals. Not The life of 
that a life of action must necessarily have relation to activity the 
others, as some persons think, nor are those ideas only ^'J^^ 
to be r^[arded as practical which are pursued for ^^^^^SSi ^ 
sake of practical results, but much more the thoughts actions, 
and contemplations which are independent and complete 

in themselves; since virtuous activity, and therefore 
action, is an end, and even in the case of external actions 

9 the directing mind is most truly said to act. Neither, 
again, is it necessary that states which are cut off from . 
others and choose to live alone should be inactive ; for 
there may be activity also in the parts ; there are many 
ways in which the members of a state act upon one 

xo another. The same thing is equally true of every indi- There may 
viduaL If this were otherwise, God and the universe, in,^ 
who have no external actions over and above their own ST^hiI?* 
energies*, would be far enough from perfection. Hence ^^^ ^ 
it is evident that the same life is best for each individual, indfriduais. 
and for states, and for mankind collectively. 

Thus far by way of introduction. In what has pre-% 4* 
ceded I have discussed other forms of goi^emment ; in ^Jlurf 
what remains the first point to be considered is what the kiesi 
should be the conditions of the ideal or perfect state; 

9 for the perfect state cannot exist without a due supply 
of the means of life. And therefore we must pre- 
suppose many purely imaginary conditions ^ but nothing 
impossible. There will be, a certain number of citizens, 

3 a country in which to place them, and the like. As the 
weaver or shipbuilder or any other artisan must have 

1896 A. the material proper for his work (and in proportion as 
this is better prepared, so will the result of his art be 
nobler), so the statesman or legislator must also have 
the materials suited to him. 

4 First among the materials required by the statesman Popnfaokm. 
is population: he will consider what should be the 

• Cp. c I. $ la * Cp. ii. 6. § 7* 



a 14 THE NUMBER OF THE CITIZENS. 

VII. 4. number and character of the citizens, and then ivhat should 
Extent. be the size and character of the country. Most persons 
think that a state in order to be happy ought to be laige ; 
but even if they are right, they have no idea what is a, 
large and what a small state. For they judge of the 5 
size of the city by the number of the inhabitants ; 
whereas they ought to rq;ard, not their number, but 
their power. A city too, like an individual, has a work 
to do ; and that city which is best adapted to the fulfil* 
The lazgest ment of its work is to be deemed greatest, in the same 
always the sense of the word great in which Hippocrates might be 
^^"^^^^^ called greater, not as a man^ but as a physician, than 
some one else who was taller. And even if we reckon 6 
greatness by numbers, we ought not to include every* 
body, for there must always be in cities a multitude of 
slaves and sojourners and foreigners; but we should in- 
dude those only who are members of the state, and who 
The niim- form an essential part of it. The number of the latter is 

Yva of 

warrion a proof of the greatness of a city; but a city which pro* 
cfliora^ duces numerous artisans and comparatively few soldiers 
^^ cannot be great, for a great city is not to be confounded 

with a populous one. Moreover, experience shows that a 7 
very populous city can rarely, if ever, be well governed ; 
since all cities which have a reputation for good govern- 
A limit ment have a limit of population. We may ai^gue on 
««^*^ry, grounds of reason, and the same result will follow. For 8 
law is order, and good law is good order; but a very 
great multitude cannot be orderly: to introduce order 
into the unlimited is the work of a divine power— of such 
a power as holds together the imiverse. Beauty is 
realized in number and m2^[nitude \ and the state which 9 
combines magnitude with good order must necessarily 
be the most beautiful. To the size of stated there is a 
as in woiks limit, as there is to other things, plants, animals^ imple* 
pu^ ments ; for none of these retain their natural power 10 
^'^"^'^ when they are too large or too small, but they either 

» Cp. Poet 7. § 4. 
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wholly lose their nature, or are spoiled. For example*, VII. 4, 
a ship which is only a span long will not be a ship at a state 
all, nor a ship a quarter of a mile long ; yet there may neither too 
I826b.be a ship of a certain size, either too large or too small, ^sm^; 

IX which will still be a ship, but bad for sailing. In li^e^^j^g^ 
manner a state when composed of too few is not as a ^^~ 
state ought to be, self-sufficing; when of too many, smau 
though self-sufficing in all mere necessaries, it is a nation b«^wdi.^^ 
and not a state, being almost incapable of constitutional sovemed. 
government. For who can be the general of such a vast 
multitude, or who the herald, unless he have the voice of 
a Stentor? 

A state then only begins to exist when it has attained 
a population sufficient for a good life in the political com- 

lamunity: it may indeed somewhat exceed this number. 
But, as I was saying, there must be a limit. What should 
be the limit will be easily ascertained by experience. For 
both governors and governed have duties to perform; 
the special functions of a governor are to command and 

15 to judge. . But if the citizens of a state are to judge and Thedtisens 
\xi distribute offices according to merit, then they must kn^ one 
know each other's characters ; where they do not possess ^o^*>^* 
this knowledge, both the election to offices and the de- 
cision of lawsuits will go wrong. When the population 
is very large they are manifestly settled at haphazard, 

14 which clearly ought not to be. Besides, in an over- 
populous state foreigners and metics will readily acquire 
the rights of citizens, for who will find them out? 
Cleariy then the best limit of tiie pc^iulation of a state 
is the largest xmmber which suffices for the purposes of "^ 
life^ and can be taken in at a single view. Enough con- 
cerning the size of a k^. 

Much the same principle urill apply to the territory of y 5. 
the state : every one would agree in praising the state 

. which is most entirely self-sufficing ; and that must be 
the state whidi is all-produdng, for to have all things ' 

• Cp. V. 9. § 7. 



2l6 THE SITUATION OF THE CITY. 

.VII. 5* sind to want nothing is sufficiency. In size and extent it 
'i^^ should be such as may enable the inhabitants to live 

should hsve 

kuuxe. temperately and liberally in the enjoyment of leisure *l 
Whether we are right or wrong in lajring down this limit % 
we will enquire more precisely hereafter **, when we have 
occasion to consider what is the right use of property 
and wealth : a matter which is much disputed, because 
men are inclined to rush into one of two extremes, soxae 
into meanness, others into luxury. 
The tori- It is not difficult to determine the general character of 3 
be defeo- the territory which is required ; there are, however, some 
'^^^ points on which military authorities should be heard ; they 
tell us that it should be difficult of access to the enemy, 
and easy of ^ess to the inhabitants. Further, we require 1827 ^ 
that the land as well as the inhabitants of whom we 
were just now speaking should be taken in at a single 
view, for a country which is easily seen can be easily 
The dty protected. As to the position of the dty, if we could 
a^food om^ ^^^ what we wish, it ^ould be well-situated in regard 
^posi- both to sea or land. This then b one principle, that it 4 
should be a convenient centre for the protection of the 
whole cotmtry : the other is, that it should be suitable (or 
receiving the fruits of the soil, and also for the bringing 
in of timber and any other products. 
6. Whether a conmiunication with the sea is beneficial to 

benoir^the ^ well-ordeied state or not is a question which has often 
*^be ^^^ ^^^^° asked. It is argued that the introduction of strangers 
far and brought up under other laws, and the increase of popula- 
"^^^"^^ tion, will be adverse to good order (for a maritime people 



will always have a crowd of merchants coming and 
going), and that intercourse by sea is inimical to good 
Many government ^ Apart from these considerations, it would a 
for. be undoubtedly better, both with a view to safety and to 

the provision of necessaries, that the dty and territory 
should be connected with the sea ; the defenders of a 3 
country, if they are to maintain themselves against an 

* Cp. ii. 6. § 9. ■» Cp. c 8-xo infim (?). 

« Cp. Plato Laws iv. 704 ff. 
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enemy, should be easily relieved both by land and by VII. 6. 
sea ; and even if they are not able to attack by sea and 
land at once, they will have less difficulty in doing 
mischief to th^ir assailants on one element, if they them- 

4 selves can use both. Moreover, it is necessary that they 
should import from abroad what is not found in their 
own country, and that they should export what they 
have in excess; for a city ought to be a market, not 
indeed for others, but for herself. 

Those who make themselves a market for the world Thedtj 
only do so for the sake of revenue, and if a state ought not be a 
not to desire profit o£ this kind it ought not to have S^J^d'. 

5 such an emporium. Now a days we often see in countries but stfli the 

port may 

and cities dockyards and harbours very conveniently be caa- 
placed outside the city, but not too far off; and they are ^^^cZa 
kept in dependence by walls and similar fortifications. J^*^ 
Cities thus situated manifestly reap the benefit of inter- 
course with their ports ; and any harm which is likely to 
accrue may be easily guarded against by the laws, which 
wUl pronounce and determine who may hold communi- 
cation with one another, and who may not 

6 There can be no doubt that the possession of aAdyantms 
moderate naval force is advantageous to a city; the^^^'^ 

I827b.citizens require such a force for their ovm needs, and 
they should also be formidable to their ne^hbours in 
certain cases % or, if necessary, able to assist them by 

7 sea as well as by land. The proper number or magni- 
tude of this naval force is relative to the character of the 
state ; for if her function is to take a leading part in 
politics ^ her naval power should be commensurate with 

the scale of her enterprizes. The population of thememion 
state need not be much increased, since there is no 2^"^^ 

8 necessity that the sailors should be citizens: the marines 
who have the control and command will be freemen, and 
belong also to the infantry; and wherever there is a 
dense population of Ferioed and husbandmen, there will 

• Cp. il 6. § 7- 

^ Reading mXcrocor with the MSS. and Bekker^ first edition. 
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VI I. 6. always be sailors more than enough. Of this we sec 

instances at the present day. The city of Heraclea, for 

example, although small in comparison with many others, 

can man a considerable fleet Such are bur conclusions 9 

respecting the territory of the state, its harbour, its towns, 

its relations to the sea, and its maritime power. 

7- Haying spoken of the number of the citizens, we will 

proceed to speak of what should be their character. 

This is a subject which can be easily understood by 

any one who casts his eye on the more celebrated states 

of Hellas, and generally on the distribution of races in 

Thedtizensthe habitable world. Those who live in a cold climate s 

ofanin^ ^Lud in [northern] Europe are full of spirit, but wanting 

JgJ^^^ in intelligence and skill; and therefore they keep their 

oondnni^ freedom, but have no political organization, and are in- 

inteiiigenoe; Capable of ruling over others. Whereas the natives of 

character Asia are intelligent and inventive, but they are wanting 

tiSSsto ^ spirit, and therefore they are always in a state of sub- 

^ekeiicnes jection and slavery. But the Hellenic race, which is 3 



\ 



from other 

races. situated between them, is likewise interme diate in cha- 
/ racter, b^ing high-spirite d and also intelligent ^ Hence 
\ it continues free, and is the best-governed of any nation, 
and, if it could be formed into one state, would be able 
to rule the world. There are also similar differences in 4 
the different tribes of Hellas ; for some of them are of a 
one-sided nature, and are intelligent or courageous only, 
while in others there is a happy combinatioa of bodi 
qualities. And clearly those whom the l^islator will 
most easily lead to virtue may be expected to be bodi 

Attack intelligent and courageous. Some [like Plato **] say (hat 5 
*the guardians should be friendly towards those whom 
they know, fierce towards those whom they do not 
know. Now, passion is the quality of the soul whichiBSSa. 
b^ets friendship and inspires affection; notably the 
spirit within us is more stirred against our friends and 
acquaintances than against diose who are unknown to 

* Cpi PlalD Rep. iv. 435 e, 4)6 a. * Re|i. ii. 375. 
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6 us, when we think that we are despised by them ; for VII. 7. 
which reason Archilochus^ complaining of his friends, very FHendship 
naturally addresses his soul in these words, element of 

passion 
'For wert thou not plagued on account of friends*?' which is 

The power of command and the love of freedom are buis both 
in all men based upon this quality, for passion is com- ^Swblartyf 

7 manding and invincible. Nor is it right to say that the 
guardians should be fierce towards those whom they do 
not know, for we ought not to be out of temper with 
any one ; and a lofty spirit is not fierce by nature, but 
only when excited i^inst evil*doers. And this, as I 
was saying before, is a feeling which men show most 
strongly towards their friends if they think they have 

8 received a wrong at their hands : as indeed is reason- 
able; for, besides the actual injury, they seem to be 
deprived of a benefit by those who owe them one. 
Hence the saying, 

'Cruel is the strife of brethren^;' 
and again, 

'They who love in excess also hate in excess^/ 

9 Thus we have nearly determined the number and 
character of the citizens of our state, and also the size 
and nature of their territory. I say 'nearly,' for we 
ought not to require the same minuteness in theory as 
in fact ". 

As in other natural compounds the conditions' of a 8. 
composite whole are not necessarily organic parts of it, P^^rts 
so in a state or in any other combination forming a unity identified 
hot everything is a part, which is a necessary condition K ^^tions. 

a The members of an association have necessarily some one 
thing the same and common to all, in which fhey share 
equally or unequally; for example, food or land or any 

3 other thing. But where there are two things of which 
one is a means and the other an end, they have nothing 

* Or: 'For surely thou art not plagued on account of thy friends?' 
The line is probably corrupt. Better to read with fiergk, 9v yip 
V^ wapii ^Diauf Ufyxfo^ ' for thou indeed wert plagued by friends.' 

^ Eurip. Frag. 51 OindorC ^ Cp. 12. § 9, infra. ^ Cp. iii. 5. § 3. 
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VII. 8. in common except that the one receives what the other 
produces. Such, for example, is the relation in which 
workmen and tools stand to their work ; the house and 
the builder, have nothing in common, but the art of the 
builder is for the sake of the house. And so .states 4 
require property, but property, even though living beings 
are included in it% is no part of a state; fo r a state 
is not a community of living beings only, but a com- 
c munity of equals, ajming- a t the best life possibly Now, 5 
(whereas happiness is the highest good, being a realization 
and perfect practice of virtue, which some attain, while 
others have little or none of it, the ^^rious qualities o f 

men are cXp^Ay the ifacnn w^y »bcrfi fftff Yffri>ifi }nn^« 

of stat es and many forms of government ; for different • 
men seek after happiness in different ways and by different isssb. 
means, and so make for themselves different modes of 
To find the life and forms of government. We must see also how 6 
M^w^ many things are indispensable to the existence of a state, 

mmieUie ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ P^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ found among 
conditions them. Let us then enumerate the functions of a stat e, 

and we shall easily elicit what we want : 

First, there must bejfiod; secondly,' arts, for life re- 7 
quires many instruments ; thirdly, there must be .aaDS^ 
for the members of a community have need of them in 
order to maintain authority both agaixist disobedient 
subjects and against external assailants ; fourthly, there 
must be a certain amount of revenue , both for internal 
needs, and for the purposes of war; fifthly, or rather 
first, there must be a care o f religion , which is commonly 
called worship ; sixthly, and most necessary of all, diere 
must be a powe r of deciding what is for the public 
iotece^t, and what is just in men's dealings with one 
another. 

These are the things which every state may be said to 8 
need. For a state is not a mere aggregate of persons, but 
la union of them suffidi^ for the purposes of life^ ; and 
'if any of these things be wanting, it is pimply impossible 
* Cp. i. 4« § 2. ^ Cp. supra, c. 5. % K. 
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9 that the community can be self-sufficing. A state then VII. 8. 
should be framed with a view, to the fulfilment of these 
functions. There must be hus^i^f^pien to procure food, 
and artisans, and" a wj^rlike and a wealthy clas s, and 
priests, a n d judge s to decide what is just* and expedient. 

Having determined these points, we have in the next 9. 
place to consider whether all ought to share in every sort 
of occupation. Shall every man be at once husbandmauj Should, 
artisan, councillor, judge, or shall we suppose the several ho^ev^ 
occupations just mentioned assigned to different persons ? ^'^^^^ 
or, thirdly, shall some employments be assigned to indi- 
viduals and others common to all? The question, how- 

2 ever, does not occur in every state ; as we were saying, 
all may be shared by all, or not all by all, but only some 
by some^; and hence arise the differences of states,^ for 
in democracies all share in all, in oligarchies the opposite 

3 practice prevai ls. Now, since we are here speaking of 
the best form of government, and that under which the 
state will be most happy (and happiness, as has been 
already said, cannot exist without virtue®), it clearly 
follows that in the state which is best governed the 
citizens who are absolutely and not merely relatively 

just men must not lead the life of mechanics or trades- The meaner 
men, for such a life is ignoble and inimical to virtue*. !!p "S** 

4 Neither must they be husbandmen, since leisure is neces- 
l329a.sary both for the development of virtue and the per- 
formance of political duties. 

Again,. there is in a state a class of warrior s, and ShoaM the • 
another of counci llors, who advise about the expedient '^^ 
and determine matters of law, and these seem in an^]^' 
especial manner parts of a state. Now, should these <»<>i>cfflon? 
two classes be distinguished, or are both functions to be 

5 assigned to the same persons? Here again there is no 
difficulty in seeing that both functions will in one way 
belong to the same, in another, to different persons. To 
different persons in so far as their employments are 

* Reading huudm^ with Bekker in his second edition. 
^ Cp.iv. C4andi4. « Cp.c.8.§5. ^ Cp. Plato Laws ». 919. 
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VII. 9* suited to different ages of life, for the one requires 
wisdom, and the other strength. But on the other hand, 
since it is an impossible thing that those who are able 
to use or to resist forcf should be willing to remain 
always in subjection, from this point of view the persons 
are the same ; for those who carry arms can always de- 
Yes ; bat aktermine the fate of the constitution. It remains therefore 6 
xhat both functions of government should be entrusted 
?to die sam e persons, not, h o wever, at the same time, but 
in the order prescribed . by nature, who has given to 
young men strength and to older men wisdom. Such 
a distribution of duties will be expedient and also just, 
Thee^m- and is founded upon a principle of proportion. Besides, 7 
should be the ruling class should be die owners of property, for 
^t^^tS^ they are citizens, and the dtizens of a state should be in 
good circumstances; whereas y n*^^anii;;g ^ a^y ptli^^r 
^ dass whose art exchides the art-of-VirtucJaav e no shage 
in the state . This follows from our first principle, for 
happiness cannot exist without virtue, and a dty is not 
to be termed happy in r^ard to a portion of the dtizens, 
but in rq;ard to tiiem all \ And dearly property should 8 
be in thdr hands, since the husbandmen will of neces- 
sity be slaves or barbarians or Perioed^ 
Those wbo Of the classes enumerated there remain only the 
S^^S^ priests, and the manner in which their office is to be 
^^^^ regulated is obvious. No husbandman or mechanic 9 
2J3Jj^ should be appointed to it ; for the Gods should receive 
the Gods. honouT from die dtizens only. Now since the body of 
the dtizens is divided into two classes, the warriors and 
the councillors ; and it is beseeming that the wordup of 
the Gods should be duly performed, and also a rest pro- 
vided in thdr service for tfiose who from age have given 
up active life — to the old men of these two classes should 
be assigned the duties of the priesthood. 

We have shown what are the necessary conditions, 10 
and what the parts of a state : husbandmen, craftsmen, 

* Cp. il 5. W 37, 28. k Cp. infra, c 10. §§ 13, 14. 
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and labourers of all kinds are necessary to the existence VII. 9. 
of states, but the parts of the state are the warriors and 
councillors. And these are distinguished severally from 
one another, the distinction being in some cases perma-^ 
nent, in others not 

It is no new or recent discovery of political philo- 10. 
lS89b.sophers that the state ought to be divided into classes, oote an 
and that the warriors should be separated from the^f^^^, 
husbandmen. The system has continued in Egypt and The 
in Crete to this day, and was established, as tradition ^^^ 
sa)rs,* by a law of Sesostris in Egypt and of Minos in c>etcfrom 
a Crete. The institution of common tables also appears 
to be of ancient date, being in Crete as old as the reign 

3 of Miiios, and in Italy far older. The Italian historians Digretskm 
say that there was a certain Italus king of Oenotria, ^^ogimphy. 
from whom the Oenotrians were called Italians, and 

who gave the name of Italy to the promontory of 
Europe lying between the Scylletic and Lametic Gulfs, 
which are distant from one another only half-a-day's 

4 journey. They say that this Italus converted the Oeno- 
trians from shepherds into husbandmen, and besides 
other laws which he gave them, was the founder of their 
common meals ; even in our day some who are derived 
from him retain this institution and certain other laws of 

5 his. On the side of Italy towards Tjnrhenia dwelt the 
Opici, who are now, as of old, called Ausones ; and on the 
side towards lapygia and the Ionian Gulf, in the district 
called Syrtis % the Chones, who are likewise of Oenotrian 

6 race. From this part of the world originally came the 
' institution of common tables ; the separation into castes 

[which was much older] from Egjnpti for the reign of 
Sesostris is of far greater antiquity than that of Minos. 

7 It is true indeed that these and many other things have 
been invented several times over^ in the course of ages, 

* Retaining the reading of the MSS., whidi Bekker in his second 
edition ha» altered into Itpmc, a conjecture of Goettling^s. 

^ Cp. Plato Laws iii. 676 ; Aristotle Metaph. xl 8. 1074 b. 10 ; 
and Pol. iL 5. { 16 (note). 
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VII. lo. or rather times without number ; for necessity may be 
* There b Supposed to have taught men the inventions which were 
new under absolutely required, and when these were provided, it 
***'^' was natural that other things which would adorn and 
enrich life should grow up by degrees. And we may 
infer that in political institutions the same rule holds. 
Antiquity Egypt * witnesses to the antiquity of all things, for the 8 
^^* Egyptians appear to be of all people the most ancient ; 
and they have laws and a regular constitution [existing^ 
from time immemorial]. We should therefore' make the 
best use of what has been already discovered ^ and try 
to supply defects. 
L^ I have already remarked that the land ought to belong 9 

kmgtoa to those who possess arms and have a share in the 
be tiSed by government \ and that the husbandmen ought to be a 
*,fffl^^ class distinct from them; and I have determined what 
should be the extent and nature of the territory. Let me 
proceed to discuss the distribution of the land, and the 
character of the agricultural class ; for I do not think that 
property ought to be common, as some maintain ^ butissoa. 
only that by friendly consent there should be a common 
use of it ; and that no citizen should be in want of 
subsistence. 
Common As to common meals, there is a general agreement 10 
shouM be that a well-ordered city should have them ; and we wiU 
ttt^iisbed iiefeafter explain what are our own reasons for taking 
pubucooft. thi3 ^e^^ They ought, however, to be open to all the 
citizens*. And yet it is not easy for the poor to con- 
tribute the requisite sum out of their private means, and 
to provide also for their household. The expense of 
religious worship should likewise be a public chaige. 
The land must therefore be divided into two parts, one 11 
public and the other private, and each part should be 

• Cp. Meuph. i. CI. § 16 ; Meteor. i. 14. 352 b. 19 ; Plato Umaeos 
22 B ; Laws iL 656, 657. 

^ Reading, with Bekker in his second editiony wvpufiuvoif : which 
may have been altered into tl^ikhmt from a confiision 6f fSip^im 
w^ir^pw in § 9 infra. 

• Cp. supra, c 9. 44 5-7. * Cp. iL 5. * Cp. ii. 9. ♦ 3»* 
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subdivided, half of the public land being appropriated VII. ro. 
to the service of the Gods, and the other half used to 
defray the cost of the common meals; while of the 
private land, half should be near the border, and the Land to be 
other near the city, so that each citizen having two lots haif pjlbu^' 
they may all of them have land in both places; there ^^^^^^^ 
is justice and fairness in such a division % and it tends <io<^bie lots, 
to inspire unanimity among the people in their border 

I a wars. Where there is not this arrangement, some of 
them are too ready to come to blows with their neigh- 
bours, while others are so cautious that they quite lose 
the sense of honour. Wherefore there is a law in some 
places which forbids those who dwell near the border to 
take part in public deliberations about wars with neigh- 
bours, on the ground that their interests will pervert 

13 their judgment. For the reasons already mentioned 
then, the land should be divided in the manner de- 
scribed. The very best thing of all would be that the The cuiu- 
husbandmen should be slaves, not all of the same race^ be^sUv». 
and not spirited, for if they have no spirit they will be 
better suited for their work, and there will be no danger 
of their making a revolution. The next best thii^ would 
be that they should be perioeci of foreign race^ and of 

14a like inferior nature; some of them should be the 
slaves of individuals, and employed on the private 
estates of men of property, the remainder should be the 
property of the state and employed on the common 
land *. I will hereafter explain what is the proper treat- ^^ ^ 
ment of slaves, and why it is expedient that liberty w«fl «re»tod 
should be always held out to them as the reward of coonged 
their services. ^^StoST 

We have already said that the city should be open to 11. 
the land and to the sea *, and to the whole country as 

* Cp. Plato Laws v. 745, where the same proposal is found. 
Aristotle, in Book ii. 6. § 15, condemns the division of lots which 
he here adopts. 

*> Cp. Plato Laws vi. 777. • Cp. c 9. § 8. 

* Cp. ii. 7. { 23. • Cp. c. S- § 3- 
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VII. II. far as possible. In respect of the place itself our wish 
'J^aty would be to find a situation for it, fortunate in four 
should be things. The first, health — ^this is a necessity : cities which a 
^' lie towards the* east, and are blown upon by winds 
coming from the east, are the healthiest ; next in health- 
fulness are those which are sheltered from the north 
should wind, for they have a milder winter. The site of the 
om^cSij^ city should likewise be convenient both for political ad-is»b. 
JJi^l^S? ministration and for war. With a view to the latter it 3 
tion. should afford easy ^^ess to the citizens, and at the 

same time be inaccessible and difficult of capture to ene- 
agood mies^ There should be a natural abundance of springs 
supply, and fountains in the town, or, if there is a defidency of 
them, gr^t reservoirs may be established for the collec- 
tion of rain-water, such as will' not fsul . when the in- 
and good habitants are cut off from the country by war. Special a 
care should be taken of the health of the inhabitants, 
which will depend chiefly on the healthiness of the 
locality and of the quarter to which they are exposed, 
and secondly, on the use of pure water ; this latter point 
is by no means a secondary consideration. For the 
elements which we use most and oftenest for the sup- 
port of the body contribute most to health, and among 
these are water and air. Wherefore, in all wise states, 5 
if .there is a want of pure water, and the supply is not all 
equally good, the drinking water ought to be separated 
from that which is used for other purposes. 
Different As to strongholds, what is suitable to different forms 

posilioiis 

suita ble of government varies : thus an acropolis is suited to an 
forms of oligarchy or a monarchy, but a plain to a democracy; 
neither to an aristocracy, but rather a number of strong 
places. The arrangement of private houses is con- 6 
sidered to be more agreeable and generally more con- 
How the venient, if the streets are r^[ularly laid out after the 
should be modem fashion which Hippodamus ^ introduced, but for 



tneiit* 



hud out 



security in war the antiquated mode of building, which 
made it difficult for strangers to get out of a town and 

* Repetition of c 5. § 3. ^ Cp. li. 8. § i. 
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7 for assailants to find their way in, is preferable. A city VII. 11. 
should therefore adopt both plans of building : it is pos- 
sible to arrange the houses irregularly, as husbandmen 

plant their vines in what are called ' clumps.' The whole 
town should not be laid out in straight lines, but only 
certain quarters and r^ons ; thus security and beauty 
will be combined. 

8 As to walls, those who say* that cities making any should 
pretension to military virtue should not have them, are walls to 
quite out of date in thdr notions; and they may sec the ^ **^^ 
cities which prided themselves on this fancy confuted 

9 by facts. True, there is little courage shown in seeking 
for safety behind a rampart when an enemy is similar in 
character and not much superior in number; but the 
superiority of the besiegers may be and often is beyond 
the power of men to resist, and too niuch for the valour 
of a few; and if they are to be saved and to escape defeat 

1831 a. and outrage, the strongest wall will be the best defence 
of the warrior, more especially now that catapults and "^ 
siege engines have been brought to such perfection. 

10 To have no walls would be as foolish as to choose a 
site for a town in an exposed country, and to level the 
heights ; or as if an individual were to leave his house 

11 unwalled, lest the inmates should become cowards. Nor 
must we forget that those who have their cities sur- 
rounded by walls may either take advantage of them 
or not, but cities which are unwalled have no choice. 

If our conclusions are just, not only should dties Ya ; and 
have walls, but care should be taken to make them may be 
ornamental, as well as useful for warlike purposes, and SJ^^j^* 
la adapted to resist modem inventions. For as the as- ^^^f 
sailants of a city do all they can to gain an advantage, 
so the defenders should make use of any means of 
defence which have been already discovered, and should 
devise and invent others, for when men are well pre- 
pared no enemy even thinks of attacking them. 

• Cp. Plato Laws vi. 778, 779. 
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VII. 12. As the walls are to be divided by guardhouses and 
The guard- towers built at Suitable intervals, and the body of citizens 

bouses will 

serve for must be distributed at common tables, the idea will 
naturally occur that we should establish some of the 
common tables in the guardhouses. The arrangement a 
might be as follows: the principal common tables of 
the magistrates will occupy a suitable place, and there 

Thetem- also wiU be the buildings appropriated to religious 



TOwranent worship except in the case of those rites which the law 
^dS or the Pythian oracle has restricted to a special locality*. 



j^^ «id The site should be; a spot seen far and wide, which gfives 3 
due elevation to virtue and towers over the neighbour- 
.hood. Near this spot should be established an agora. 
The free- such as that which the Thessalians call the * freemen's 
[^1. agora;' from this all trade should be excluded, and no 4 
mechanic, husbandman, or any such person allowed to 
enter, unless he be summoned by the magistrates. It 
would be a charming use of the place, if the gymnastic 
exercises of the elder men were performed there. For 5 
''in this noble practice different ages should be sepa- 
rated ^ and some of the magistrates should stay with the 
boys, while the grown-up men remain with the magis- 
trates [i.e. in the freeman's agora]; for the presence 
of the magistrates is the best mode of inspiring true 
The ^ modesty and iilgenuous fear. There should also be a^ 
agora. traders' agora,^istinct and apart from the other, in a 
situati0i^*^which is convenient for the reception of goods 
both by sea and land. 
; ' But in speaking of the magistrates we must not forget 
another section of the citizens, viz. the priests, for whom 
public tables should likewise be provided in their proper 
The go- place near the temples. The magistrates who deal with 7 
contracts, indictments, summonses, and the like, and 
those who have the care of the agora and of the dty re- 
spectively, ought to be established near the agora and in 
some public place of meeting ; the neighbourhood of the 

* Cp. Plato Laws vi. 778 ; viii. 848 ; v. 738 ; vi. 759. 

^ Or, * this institution should be divided according to ages.' 
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traders' agora will be a suitable spot ; the upper agora VII. la. 
we devote to the life of leisure, the other is intended for 
the necessities of trade. 

8 The same order should prevail* in the country, for Similar 
there too the magistrates, called by some ' Inspectors !^2!^ 
of Forests,' and by others * Wardens of the Country,' |!^^L^, 
must have guardhouses and common tables while they 

are on duty ; temples should also be scattered through- 
out the country, dedicated, some to Gods, and some to 
heroes. 

9 But it would be a waste of time for us to linger over 
details like these. The difficulty is not in imagining 
but in carrying them out. We may talk about them as 
much as we like, but the execution of them will depend 
upon fortune. Wherefore let us say no more about 
these matters for the present. 

Returning to the constitution itself, let us seek to de* 13. 
termine out of what and what sort of elements the state The weU- 
which is to be happy and well-governed should be com- sute de- 
a posed. There are two things in which all well-being £^^^J^° 
consists, one of them is the choice of a right end ^md^gj^ 
aim of action, and the other the discovery of the actions eood means 
which are means towards it ; for the means and the end tainment 
may agree or disagree. Sometimes the right end is set^^^' 
before men, but in practice they fail to attain it; in 
other cases they are successful in all the means, but they 
propose to themselves a bad end, and sometimes they 
fail in both. Take, for example, the art of medicine; 
physicians do not always understand the nature of health, 
and also the means which they use may not effect the 
desired end. In all arts and sciences both the end and 
the means should be equally within our control. 
3 The happiness and well-being which all men mani- 
festly desire, some have the power of attaining, but 
to others, from some accident or defect of nature, the 
attainment of them is not granted; for a good life 
1832a. requires a supply of external goods^ in a less degrcQ, 

* Reading yfyf^^onfo with Bekker's first edition. 
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VII. 13, when men are in a good state, in a greater degree 
when they are in a lower state. Others again, who 4 
possess the condition of happiness, go utterly wrong 
from the first in the pursuit of it But since our 
object is to discover the best form of government, that, 
namely, under which a dty will be best governed, and 
since the dty is best governed which has the greatest 
opportunity of obtaining happiness, it is evident that we 
must dearly ascertain the nature of happiness. 

We have said in the Ethics*, if the aiguments there 5 
adduced are of any value^ that happiness is the realiza- 
tion and perfect exercise of virtue, and this not con- 
ditional, but absolute. And I used the term 'conditional ' 6 
to express that which is indispensable, and 'absolute ' to 
express that which is good in itself. Take the case of 
just actions ; just punishments and chastisements do in- 
deed spring from a good prindple, but they are good 
only because we cannot do without them — it would be 
better that ndther individuals nor states should need any- 
thing of the sort— but actions which aim at honour and 
Absohrte advantage are absolutdy the best The conditional action 7 
good. is only the choice^ of a lesser evil ; whereas these are 
the foimdation and creation of good. A good man may 
make the best even of poverty and disease, and the 
other ills of life; but he can only attain happiness 
under the opposite conditions ^ As we have already 
said in the Ethics^, the good man is he to whom, be- 
cause he is virtuous, the absolute good is his good. 
It is also plain that his use of other goods must be 8 
Extensi virtuous and in the absolute sense good. This makes 
SoD^tkm men fancy that external goods are the cause of happi- 
^SHa^^ i^c^ y^ ^^ might as well say that a brilliant per- 
^^v^^f^ formance on the lyre was to be attributed to the instru- 
ment and not to the skill of the performer. 

* Cp. Nic. Eth. I 7. § 15 ; X. 6. § 2 ; and cp. c 8. § Si supra. 
^ Retaining the MSS. reading mptws with Backer's first 
edition. « Nic Eth. L c la § 12-14. 

< NicEtfa.iiLc4.§§4«5; E.E.viLi5.§4; M. M.iL9.§3. 
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It follows then from what has been said that some VII. 1 3. 
things the legislator must find ready to his hand in a^^^de- 

9 state, others he must provide. And therefore we can fortune ; 
only say: May our state be constituted in such a manner 

as to be blessed with the goods of which fortune dis- 
poses (for we acknowledge her power) : whereas virtue 
and goodness in the state are not a matter of chance 
but the result of knowledge and purpose. A city can virtue on 
be virtuous only when the citizens who have a share 
in the government are virtuous, and in our state all the 
citizens share in the government; let us then enquire 

10 how a man becomes virtuous. For even if we could 
suppose all the citizens to be virtuous, and not each of 
them, yet the latter would be better, for in the virtue 
of each the virtue of all is involved. 

There are three things which make men good and Three de- 
T I virtuous: these are nature, habit, reason*. In the first virtue: 
place, every one must be bom a man and not some other \l S^t ' 
animal; in the second place, he must have a certain b) wason. 
character, both of body and soul. But some qualities 
1332 b. there is no use in having at birth, for they are altered 
by habit, and there are some gifts of nature which may 
la be turned by habit to good or bad. Most animals lead 
a life of nature, although in lesser particulars some are 
influenced by habit as well. Man has reason, in ad- 
dition, and man only^ Wherefore nature, habit, reason 
must be in harmony with one another; [for they do 
not always agree] ; men do many things against habit 
and nature, if reason persuades them that they ought. 
15 We have already determined what natures are likely to 
be most easily moulded by the hands of the l^slator^ 
All else is the work of education ; we learn some things 
by habit and some by instruction* 

Since every political society is composed of rulers and 14. 
subjects, let us consider whether the relations of one to 
the other should interchange or be permanent^. For 

* Cp. N. £th. X. 9. § d >» Cp. i. 2. § la 

® Cp. supra, c 7. § 4. ' Cp. iii. 6. § 9. 
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VII. 14. the education of the citizens will necessarily vary with 
MdiS^ ^^^ answer given to this question. Now, if some men 2 
to inter- . excelled others in the same degree in which gods and 
^ heroes are supposed to excel mankind in general, having 
in the first place a great advantage even in their bodies, 
anid secondly in their minds, so that the superiority of 
the governors *over their subjects was patent and un- 
disputed*, it would clearly be better that once for all 
the one class should rule and the others served But 3 
since this is unattainable, and kings have no marked 
superiority over their subjects, such as Scylax affirms to 
be found among the Indians^ it is obviously necessary 
on many grounds that all the citizens alike should take 
their turn of governing and being governed. Equality 
consists in the same treatment of similar persons, and 
no government can stand which is not founded upon 
justice. For [if the government be unjust] every one 4 
in the country unites with the governed in the desire 
to have a revolution, and it is an impossibility that the 
members of the government can be so numerous as to 
be stronger than all their enemies put together. Yet 
that governors should excel their subjects is undeniable. 
How all this is to be effected, and in what way they- 
will respectively share in the government, the legislator 
has to consider. The subject has been already men- 
No and tioned^ Nature herself has g^iven the principle of choice 5 
are to te when she made a difference between old and young 
^^^ (though they are really the same in kind), of whom she 

f **dM ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ govern and the others to be governed, 
of life. No one takes offence at being governed when he is young, 

nor does he think himself better than his governors, 

espedaUy if he will enjoy the same privil^e when he 

reaches the required s^e. 

We conclude that from one point of view governors and 6 

governed are identical, and from another different And 

* Or, taking roU ipxpiUvfhs with ^oM^paw^ * was undisputed and 
patent to their subjects.' 
*> Cp. I 5. § 8 ; ill. 13. § 13. « Cp. c 9. § 5. 
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1333a. thererore their education must be the same and also dif- VII. 14. 
ferent. For he who would learn to command well must, ?^**^ 

' their edu- 

as men say, first of all learn to obey*. As I observed cation 
in the first part of this treatise, there is one rule which uie same 



is for the sake of the rulers and another rule which is \^ 



ec dif- 
ierent. 



7 for the sake of the ruled ^ ; the former is a despotic, the 
latter a free government. Some commands differ not 
in the thing commanded, but in the intention with which 
they are imposed. Wherefore, many apparently menial Senrioe 
offices are an honour to the free youth by whom they honoimbie 
are performed ; for actipns do not differ as honourable SmtiOTfor 
or dishonourable in themselves so much as in the end connnand. 

Sand intention of them. But since we say® that the 
virtue of the citizen and ruler is the same as that of the 
good man, and that the same person must first be a 
subject and then a ruler, the l^islator has to see that 
they become good men, and by what means this may be 
accomplished, and what is the end of the perfect life. 

9 Now the soul of man is divided into two parts, one Two parts 
of which has reason in itself, and the other, not having uie lower ' 
reason in itself, is able to obey reason \ And we call ^^. 
a man good because he has the virtues of these two J*>« «»<* » 

® to be 

parts. In which of them the end is more likely to be sought in 
found is no matter of doubt to those who adopt our * ^' 

JO division ; for in the world both of nature and of art the 
inferior always exists for the sake of the better or 
superior, and the better or superior is that which has 
reason. The reason too, in our ordinary way of speaking, 
is divided into two parts, for there is a practical and a 

i I speculative reason*, and there must be a corresponding 
division of actions ; the actions of the naturally better 
principle are to be preferred by those who have it in 
their power to attain to both or to all, for that is always 
to ever}' one the most eligible which is the highest 

%2 attainable by him. The whole of life is further divided 

* Cp.iii.4. § 14. ^ Cp. ill. 6. § 6. 

« Cp. iii. 4. and 5. § 10. ^ Cp. Nic. £th. i. 13. §§ 18, 19. 

* Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 1. § 5 : 1 1. § 4. 
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VII. I4« into two parts, business and leisure % war and peace, 
and all actions into those which are necessary and use- 
Hence ful, and those which are honourable. And the prefer- 13 
two classes ence given to one or the other class of actions must 
^dJ^ necessarily be like the preference given to one or other 
^^^^^part of the soul and its actions over the other; there 
education, must be war for the sake of peate, business for the sake 
anda of leisure, things useful and necessary for the sake of 



lower. 



things honourable. All these points the statesman 
should keep in view when he frames his laws ; he should 
consider the parts of the soul and their functions, and 
above all the better and the end ; he should also re- 14 
member the diversities of human lives and actions. For 
men must engage in business and go to war, but leisure isssh. 
and peace are better;. they must do what is necessary 
and useful, but what is honourable is better. In such 
principles children and persons of every age which re- 
quires education should be trained. Whereas even the 15 
Hellenes of the present day, who are reputed to be best 
governed, and the legislators who gave them their con- 
stitutions, do not appear to have framed their govern- 
ments with a regaxA to the best end, or to have given 
them laws and education with a view to all the virtues, 
but in a vulgar spirit have faUen back on those which 
promised to be more useful and profitable. Many 16 
modem writers have taken a similar view: they com- 
mend the Lacedaemonian constitution, and praise the 
l^slator for making conquest and war his sole aim^, 
a doctrine which may be refuted by argument and has 
long z%o been refuted by facts. For most men desire 17 
empire in the hope of accumulating the goods of fortune; 
and on this ground Thibron and all those who have 
written about the Lacedaemonian constitution have 
praised their l^fislator, because tibe Lacedaemonians, by 
a training in hardships gained great power. But surely t8 
they are not a happy people now that their empire has 

» N. £. X. 7. § d i» Plato Uws i. 628, 638. 
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passed away, nor was their legislator right. How ridicu- VII. I4« 
lous is the result, if, while they are continuing in the S|?^S^^ 
observance of his laws and no one interferes with them^ system. 

19 they have lost the better part of life. These writers 
further err about the sort of government which the 
l^^lator should approve, for the government of freemen 
is noble, and implies more virtue than despotic govern- 
ment ^ Neither is a city to be deemed happy or a War and 
legislator to be praised because he trains his citizens to » ^Sltuie 
conquer and obtain dominion over their neighbours, for ^^ 

20 there is great evil in this. On a similar principle any «i«aw»- 
citizen who could, would obviously try to obtain the 
power in his own state, — the crime which the Lacedae- 
monians accuse king Pausanias of attempting^ although 

he had so gpreat honour already. No such principle and 
no law havii^ this object is either statesmanlike or 
31 useful or right. For the same things are best both for 
individuals and for states, and these are the things which 
the legislator ought to implant in the minds of his 
citizens. Neither should men study war with a view to 
the enslavement of those who do not deserve to be en- 
slaved ; but first of all they should provide against their 
own enslavement, and in the second place obtain empire 
1884a. for the good of the governed, and not for the sake of 
exercising a general despotism, and in the third place 
they should seek to be masters only over those whoS 
Jy^«M deserve to be slaves. Facts, as well as arguments, prove The mOi- 
that the l^[isIator should direct all his military anduSessiii 



^y^ 



other measures to the provision of leisure and the estab- 
lishment of peace. For most of these militaiy states 
are safe only while they are at war^ but fall when they 
have acquired their empire ; like unused iron they rust' 
in time of peace. And for this the legislator is to 
blame, he never having taught them how to lead the 
life of peace. 

* Cp. i. 5. § 3. ^ Cp. V. I. § 10 ; 7* $ 4- ^ Cp. ii. 9. § 34* 

' Lit. Uhey lose their edge.' 
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VII. 15. Since the end of individuals and of states is the same. 
War is for the end of the best man and of the best state must also 

the sake of 

peace ; be the Same ; it is therefore evident that there ought to 

of busing exist in both of them the virtues of leisure ; for peace s 

are iuce^ has been often repeated, is the end of war, smd leisure 

"^^^f?^' of toil. But leisure and cultivation may be promoted, a 

and leisure * ^ 

is the crown not only by those virtues which are practised in leisure, 
but also by some of those which are useful to business*. 
For many necessaries of life have to be supplied before 
we can have leisure. Therefore a city must be temperate 
and brave, and able to endure : for truly, as the proverb 
says, ' There is no leisure for slaves,' and those who can- 
not face danger like men are the slaves of any invader. 
Courage and endurance are required for business and 3 
philosophy for leisure, temperance and Justice for both, 
more especially in times of peace and leisure, for war 
compels men to be just and temperate, whereas the en- 
joyment of good fortune and the leisure which comes 

Dangers of with peace tends to make them insolent Those then, 4 
who seem to be the best-off and to be in the possession 
of every good, have special need of justice and temper- 
ance, — ^for example, those (if such there be, as the poets 
say) who dwell in the Islands of the Blest ; they above 
all will need philosophy and temperance and justice, and 
all the more the more leisure they have, living in the 
midst of abundance. There is no difficulty in seeing 5 
why the state that would be happy and good ought to 
have these virtues. If it be disgraceful in men not to 
be able to use the goods of life, it is peculiarly dis- 
graceful not to be able to use them in time of peace, — 
to show excellent qualities in action and war, and when 
they have peace and leisure to be no better than slaves. 
Wherefore we should not practise virtue after the 6 
manner of the Lacedaemonians\ For they, while agree- 
ing with other men in their conception of the highest 1834!>. 
goods, differ from the rest of mankind in thinking that 

* i. e. ' not only by some of the specalative but also by some of 
the practical virtues.' ^ Cp. il 9. § 34* 
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they are to be obtained by the practice of a single VI 1. 15. 
virtue. And since these goods and the enjoyment of 
them are clearly greater than the enjoyment derived 
from the virtues of which they are the end, we must 
now consider how and by what means they are to be 
attained. 

7 We have already determined that nature and habit and Tbeeduai- 
reason are required *, and what should be the character body^pns- 
of the citizens has also been defined by us. But we^^*^*** 
have still to consider whether the training of early life «""<*• 

is to be that of reason or habit, for these two must 
accord, and when in accord they will then form the best 
of harmonies. Reason may make mistakes and fail in 
attaining the highest ideal of life, ^and there may be 

8 a like evil influence of habits Thus much is clear in 
the first place, that, as in all other things, birth implies 
some antecedent principle, and that the end of anything 
has a beginning in some former end. Now, in men 
reason and mind are the end towards which nature 
strives, so that the birth and moral discipline of the 

9 citizens ought to be ordered with a view to them. In 
the second place, as the soul and body are two, we see 
also that there are two parts of the soul, the rational 
and the irrational®, and two corresponding states — reason 
and appetite. And as the body is prior in order of 
generation to the soul, so the irrational is prior to the 

10 rational. The proof is that anger and will and desire 
are implanted in children from their very birth, but 
reason and understanding are developed as they grow 
older. Wherefore, the care of the body ought to pre- 
cede that of the soul, and the training of the appetitive 
part should follow: none the less our care of it must 
be for the sake of the reason, and our care of the body 
for the sake of the soul '. 

* Cp. 13. § 12. 

^ Or, ' and yet a man may be trained by habit as if the reason 
had not so erred.' 

• Cp. N. Eth. i. 13. $ 9 ff. ' Cp. Plato Rep. iii. 410. 
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VII. 16. Since the legislator should begin by considering hoiw 
Sot bd^" ^^ frames of the children whom he is rearing may be as 
tnrth. good as possible, his first care will be about marriage — at 
^ what zigt should his citizens marry, and who are fit to 

The nroper many ? In legislating on this subject he ought to con- « 
maniage. sider the persons and their relative ages, that there 
may be no disproportion in them, and that they may 
not differ in their bodily powers, as will be the case 
if the man is still able to b^et children while the 
woman is unable to bear them, or the woman able to 
bear while the man is unable to b^et, for from these 
causes arise quarrels and differences between married 
persons. Secondly, he must consider the time at which 
the children will succeed to their parents ; there ought 3 
not to be too great an interval of age, for then the 
parents will be too old to derive any pleasure from their 
affection, or to be of any use to them. Nor ought they 1335 1 
to be too nearly of an age ; to youthful marriages there 
are many objections — ^the children will be wanting in 
respect to the parents, who will seem to be their contem- 
poraries, and disputes will arise in the management of the 
household. Thirdly, and this is the point from which we 4 
digressed, the legislator must mould to his will the frames 
of newly-born diildren. Almost all these objects may 
be secured by attention to one point. Since the time of 5 
generation is cbmmonly limited within the age of seventy 
years in the case of a man, and of fifty in Ae case of a 
woman, the commencement of the union should conform 
When pro- to these periods. The union of male and female idien 6 
should too young is bad for the procreation of children; in all 
^'^^^ other animals the offspring of the youi^ are small and 
ill-developed, and generally of the female sex, and there- 
fore also in man, as is proved by the fact that in those 
cities in which men and women are accustomed to many 
young, the people are small and weak; in childbirth 7 
also younger women suffer more, and more of them die ; 
some persons say that this was the meaning of the re- 
sponse once given to the Troezenians — [* Shear not the 
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young field/] — ^the oracle really meant that many died VII. 16. 
because they married too young ; it had nothing to do 

8 with the ingathering of the harvest It also conduces 
to temperance not to marry too soon ; for women who 
many early are apt to be wanton ; and in men too the 
bodily frame is stunted if they marry while they are 
growing (for there is a time when the growth of the body 

9 ceases). Women should many when they are about 
eighteen years of age, and men at seven and thirty*; 
then they are in the prime of life, and the decline in the 

10 powers of both will coincide. Further, the children, if 
their birth takes place at the time that may reasonably be 
expected, will succeed in their prime, when the fathers 
are already in the decline of life, and have nearly reached 
their term of three-score years and ten. 

Thus much of the age proper for marriage : the season of The season 
the year should also be considered ; according to our pre- ^ ^*"' 
sent custom, people generally limit marriage to the season 

11 of winter, and they are right The precepts of physicians 
and natural philosophers about generation should also 
be studied by the parents themselves; the physicians 
give good advice about the right age of the body, and 

1385b. the natural philosophers about the winds ; of which they 
prefer the north to the south. 

la What constitution in the parent is most advantageous The oon- 
to the ofisprii^ is a subject which we will hereafter If^he^'^ 
consider when we speak of the education of children, i*"*"^- 
and we will only make a few general remarks at present 
The temperament of an athlete is not suited to the life of a 
citizen, or to health, or to the procreation of children, any 
more than the valetudinarian or exhausted constitution, 

13 but one which is in a mean between them. A man's 
constitution should be inured to labour, but not to labour 
which is excessive or of one sort only, such as is practised 
by athletes ; he should be capable of all the actions of a 
freeman. These remarks apply equally to both parents. 

* Omitting 4 iuKp6p, 
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VII. i6. Women who are with child should be careful of them- 14 
5^^j selves ; they.should take exercise and have a nourishing 
women, diet. The first of these prescriptions the l^slator will 
easily carry into effect by requiring that they shall take 
a walk daily to some temple, where they can worship the 
gods who preside over birth*. Their minds, however, 
unlike their bodies, they ought to keep unexercised, for 
the offspring derive their natures from their mothers 
as plants do from the earth. - 
Reguk- As to the exposure and rearing of children, let there 15 
ezposnie be a law that no deformed child shall live, but where 
of mfiuits. ^jjg,.^ ^g ^QQ many (for in our state population has :a 

limit), when couples have children in excess, and the 
state of feding is averse to the exposure of offspring; 
Abortion, let abortion be procured before sense and life have 
begun ; what may or may not be lawfully done in these 
cases depends on the question of life and sensation. 
When And now, having determined at what ages men and 16 

Sbioui? ^ women are to begin their union, let us also determine 
*'*"*• how long they shall continue to beget and bear offspring 
for the state ^; men who are too old, like men who 
are too young, produce children who are defective in 
body and mind ; the children of very old men are 
weakly. The limit, then, should be the age which is 17 
the prime of their intelligence, and this in most persons, 
according to the notion of some poets who measure life 
by periods of seven years, is about fifty® ; at four or five 
years later, they should cease from having families ; and 
from that time forward only cohabit with one another for 
the sake of health, or for some similar reason. 
Laws about As to adultery, let it be held disgraceful for any man 18 
^'^' or woman to be unfaithful when they are married, and 

called husband and wife. If during the time of bearing 1896a. 
children anything of the sort occur, let the guilty person 
be punished with a loss of privil^es in proportion to the 
offence *. 

* Cp. Plato Laws vii. 789. ^ Xcirovpytcr. 

« Cp. Solon Fragm. 25 Bergk. ^ Cp. Laws' viii. 841. 
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After the children have been bom, the manner of VII. 17. 
rearing them may be supposed to have a great effect Young 
on their bodily strength. It would appear from thefhooMbe 
example of animals, and of those nations who desire to ^^^ "*** 
create the military habits that the food which has most Thdr food, 
milk in it is best suited to human beings ; but the less 
a wine the better^ if they would escape diseases. Also all 
the motions to which children can be subjected at their oncise. 
early age are very useful. But in order to preserve 
their tender limbs from distortion, some nations have had 
recourse to mechanical appliances which straighten their 
bodies. To accustom children to the cold from their 
earliest years is also an excellent practice, which greatly 
conduces- to health, and hardens them for military ser- 

3 vice« Hence many barbarians have a custom of plunging 
their children at birth into a cold stream ; others, like dothing, 
the Celts, clothe them in a light wrapper only. For 
human nature should be early habituated to endure all 
which by habit it can be made to endure ; but the pro- 
cess must be gradual. And children, from their natural • 
warmth, may be easily trained to bear cold. Such care 

4 should attend them in the first stage of Jife. 

The next period lasts to the age of five ; during this 
no demand should be made upon the child for study or 
labour, lest its growth be impeded ; and there should 
be sufficient motion to prevent the limbs from being 
inactive. This can be secured, among other wajrs, by 

5 amusement, but the amusement should not be vulgar unose- 
or tirii^ or riotous. The Directors of Education, as °**"**' 
they are termed, should be careful what tales or stories tales and 
the children hear*, for the sports of children are designed ^^ 
to prepare the way for the business of later life, and 
should be for the most part imitations of the occupa- 
tions which they will hereafter pursue in earnest ^ 

6 Those are wrong who [like Plato] in the Laws attempt icreams. 
to check the loud crying and screaming of children, for [^tS^.] 

* Plato Rep. ii. 377 ff. ^ Plato Laws i. 643 ; viL 799. 
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VII. 17. these contribute towards their growth, and, in a manner, 
exeixdse their bodies ^ Straining the voice has an effect 
similar to that produced by the retention of the breath in 
Thej violent exertions. Besides other duties, the Directors of 7 
ti^^ Education should have an eye to thdr bringing up^ and 
^*^^ should take care that Hiey are left as little as possible 
^"^^ with slaves. For until they are seven years old theylssGb. 
must live at home ; and therefore, even at this early age, 
all that is mean and low should be banished from their 
s^ht and hearing. Indeed, there is nothii^ which the 8 
legislator should be more careful to drive away than In- 
* decency of speedi ; for the light utterance of shameful 
^^ wofds is akin to shameful actions. The young especially 
ther see nor should ucver be allowed to repeat Of hear an}^ii^of the 
^^^Jl^t. sort A freeman who is found saying or doing what is 9 
J|^jJ*2^ forbidden, if he be too young as yet to have the privilege 
to certain of a place at the public tables, should be di^raced and 
oeremooies, beaten, and an elder person d^praded as his slavish 
^^c conduct deserves. And since we do not allow imprc^er 
^v^'!^^'^^ language, clearly we should also banish pictures or tales 
which are indecent Let the rulers take care that there 10 
be no image or. picture representing unseemly actions, 
except in tiie temples of those Gods at whose festivals 
the law permits even ribaldry, and whom the law also 
permits to be worshipped by persons of mature age on 
behalf of theniselves, their children, and their wivea 
But the l^slator should not allow youth to be hearers n 
of satirical Iambic verses or spectators of comedy until 
they are of an age to sit at the public tables and to drink 
stroi^ wine; by that time education will have armed 
them against the evil influences of such representations. 

We have made these remarks in a cursory manner, — la 
they are enough for the present occasion ; but hereafter^ 
we will return to the subject and after a fuller dis- 
cussbn determine whether such liberty should or diould 
not be granted, and in what way granted, if at all. 

* Plato Laws viL 792. 

^ Unfulfilled promise (?), but cp. vitL c 5. § 21. 
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laTheodorus, the tragic actor, was quite right in saying VII. 17. 
that he would not allow any other actor, not even if he 
were quite second-rate, to enter before himself, because 
the spectators grew fond of the voices which they first 
heard. And the same principle of association applies Eaiiy asso- 
universally to things as well as persons, for we always ^ongesu^ 

14 like best whatever comes first. And therefore youth 
should be kept strangers to all that is bad, and especially 
to things which suggest vice or hate. When the five 
years have passed away, during the two following years 
they must look on at the pursuits which they are here- 

15 after to learn. There are two periods of life into which 
education has to be divided, from seven to the age of 
puberty, and onwards to the age of one and twenty. 

1387 a. [The poets] who divide ages by sevens* are not always The 
right ^ : we should rather adhere to the divisions actually Hfeby 
made by nature ; for the deficiencies of nature are what *^'«"- 
art and education seek to fill up. 

16 Let us then first enquire if any regulations are to be 
laid down about children, and secondly, whether the 
care of them should be the concern of the state or of 
private individuals, which latter is in our own day the 
common custom^ and in the third place^ what these regd' 
lations should be. 

■ Cp. snpra, c. 16. § 17. 

^ Reading oi mXAt, with the MSS. and Bckkei^ first edition : or, 
reading o& luue&f, a conjecture of Muretus, which Bekker has adopted 
in his second edition, 'are in the main right ; but we should also 
observe^ etc' 
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VIII. I. No one will doubt that the l^^ator should direct his 
attention above all to the education of youth, or that the 
J^Sr^to ^^^®^ ^f education does harm to states. The citizen a 
^bieform of should be moulded to suit the form of govemoaent under 
meat. which he lives^ For each government has a peculiar 
character which originally formed and which continues 
to presence it. The character of democracy creates de- 
mocracy, and the character of oligarchy creates oli- 
garchy ; and always the better the character, the better 
the government 

Now for the exercise of any faculty or art a previous 
training and habituation are required ; clearly therefore 
It thooid for the practice of virtue. And since the whole dty has 3 
the same One end, it is manifest that education should be one and 
^^^* the same for all, and that it should be public, and not 
private, — ^not as at present, when every one looks after 
his own children separately, and gives them separate in- 
and tending struction of the sort which he thinks best ; the training 
tojmmote .^ ^Qgs ^hich are of common interest should be the 
^^- same for all. Neither must we suppose that any one of 4 
the citizens belongs to himself, for they all belong to 
the state, and are each of them a part of the state, and 
the care of each part is inseparable from the-care of the 
whole. In this particular the Lacedaemonians are to be 
praised, for they take the greatest pains about their chil- 
dren, and make education the business of the state K 
2. That education should be rq;ulated by law and should 

w^b to be an affair of state is not to be denied^ but what should 
be the diaracter of this public education, and how young 

• Cp. V. 9. §§ 11-16. * Cp. Nic. Eth. X. 9. § 13. 
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persons should be educated, are questions which re- VIIL 2. 
main to be considered. For mankind are by no means Conflicting 
agreed about the things to be taught, whether we look 
to virtue or the best Ufe. Neither is it clear whether 
education is more concerned with intellectual or with 
% moral virtue. The existing practice is perplexing ; no 
one knows on what principle we should proceed — should 
the useful in life, or should virtue, or should the higher 
knowledge, be the aim of our training ; all three opinions 
1887 b. have been entertained. Again, about the means there is 
no agreement ; for different persons, starting with different 
ideas about the nature of virtue, naturally disagree about 

3 the practice of it There can be no doubt that children Some useful 
should be taught those useful things which are really :£m& 
necessary, but not all things ; for occupations are divided ^ **^^*' 
into liberal and illiberal ; and to young children should 

be imparted only such kinds of knowledge as will be use- 

4 ful to them without vulgarizing them. And any occupa- 
tion, art, or science, which makes the body or soul or mind 
of the freeman less fit for the practice or exercise of virtue, 

5 is vulgar; wherefore we call those arts vulgar which tend, 
to deform the body, and likewise all paid employments, 

for they absorb and degrade the mind. There are also and some 

• •« • • ^ ^ • llDCWu Arts 

some liberal arts quite proper for a freeman to acquire, should only 
but only in a certain dq^ee, and if he attend to them ^ aoortdn 
too closely, in order to attain perfection in them, the same ^^^^^^^ 

6 evil effects will follow. The object also which a man sets 
before him makes a great difference ; if he does or learns 
anything for his own sake^ or for the sake of his friends, . 
or with a view to excellence, the action will not appear 
illiberal ; but if done for the sake of others, the very same 
action will be thought menial and servile. The received 
subjects of instruction, as I have already remarked \ are 
partly of a liberal and partly of an illiberal character. 

The customary branches of education are in number four; 3- 
they.are—{i} reading and writing, (a) gymnastic exercises, The 
(3) music, to which is sometimes added (4) dtanlihg. Of eduouioii. 

* Cp. iii. 4- § 13* ^ %l supra. 
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VIII. 3* these, reading and writing and drawing are regarded as 
useful for the purposes of life in a variety of wajrs, and 
Music is gymnastic exercises are thought to infuse course. Con- 
usefSifor ceming music a doubt may be raised — in our own day most a 
^j^^l^^ men cultivate it for the sake of* pleasure, but originally 
foridaxa- {^ ^^j^s^ included in education, because nature hersdf, as 

lion and ' ' 

inteUectnai has been often said, requires that we should be able, not 
in ^^ only to work well, but to tise leisure well ; for, as I mast 
repeat once and again \ the first principle of all action 
is leisure. Both are required, but leisure is better than 3 
occupation; and therefore the question must be asked in 
good earnest, what ought we to do when at leisure? 
Clearly we ought not to be amusing ourselves, for then . 
amusement would be the end of life. . £ut if this is incon* 
cdvable, and yet amid serious occupations amusement 4 
is needed more than at other times (for he who is hard 
at work has need of relaxation, and amusement gives re* 
laxation, whereas occupation is alwajrs accompanied with, 
exertion and effort), at suitable times we should introduce 
amusements, and they should be our medicines, for the 
emotion which they create in the soul is a relaxation, . 
and from the pleasure we obtain rest Leisure of itself 1888 1. 
gives pleasure and happiness and enjoyment of life, 
which are experienced, not by the busy man, but by 5 
those who have leisure. For he who is occupied has 
in view some end which he has not attained ; but hap- 
piness is an end which all men deem to be accompanied 
with pleasure and not with pain. This pleasure, how- 
ever, is r^arded differently by different persons, and 
Varies according to the habit of individuals ; the plea- 
sure of the best man is ^e best, and springs from the 
noblest sources. It is clear then that there are branches of ^ 
learning and education which we must study with a view 
to the enjoyment of leisure, and these are to be valued 
for their own sake ; whereas those kinds of knowledge 
which are useful in business are to be deemed necessary, 

• 

* As in vii. ij. §§ i, a, and N. Eth. z. d. 
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7 and exist for the sake of other things. And therefore VIIL 3. 
our fathers admitted music into education, not on the 
ground either of its necessity or utility, for it is not 
necessary, nor indeed useful in the same manner as read- 
ing and writing, which are useful in money-making, in the 
management of a household, in the acquisition of know- 
ledge tod in political life, nor like drawingi useful for a 

more correct judgment of the works of artists, nor again 
like gynmastic, which gives health and strength ; for 

8 neither of these is to be gained from music. There re^ 
mains, then^ the use of music for intellectual €njo)rment 
in leisure ; which appears to have been the reason of its 
introduction, this being one of the ways in which it is 
thought that a freeman should pass his leisure; as Homer 



*How good is it to invite men to the pleasant feast V 

9 and afterwards he speaks of others whom he describes as 

inviting 

'The bard who would delight them allV 

And in another place Odysseus says there is no better 
way of pas^i^ life than when 

'Men^ hearts are merry and the banqueters in the halli sitting 
in order, hear the voice of the minstrel ®.' 

10 It is evident, then, that there is a sort of education in iiistbere^ 
which parents should train their sons, not as being useful SX Sbmi 
or necessary, but because it is liberal or noble. Whether «iucatkm. 
this is of one kind only, or of more than one, and if 
so» what they are, and how they are to be impartedi 

XI must hereafter be determined. Thus much we are 
now in a position to say that the ancients witness to us ; 
for their opinion may be gathered from the fact that 
music is one of the received and traditional branches of 
educaticMU FurtheTi it is clear that children should be 

* Or,/ to invite Thalia to the feast,' an interpretation of the 
passage possibly intended by Aristotle, though of course not the 
original meaning. 

* Od. xviL 385. « Od. ix. 7. 
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VIII. 3. instructed in some useful things, — ^for example, in reading 
Rwding. and writing, — not only for their usefulness, but also bc- 
drawing cause many other sorts of knowledge are acquired 
SS?f *^ through them. With a like view they may be taught la 
liberal end. jjawing, not to prevent their making mistakes in their 
-own purchases, or in order that they may not be im- 
posed upon in the buying or selling of articles, but rather isssb. 
because it makes them judges of the beauty of the 
human form. To be always seekii^ after the useful does 
not become free and exalted souls \ Now it is clear 13 
In ednca- that in education habit must go before reason, and the 
body goes body before the mind; and therefore bo}rs should be 
mind ; the^ handed over to the trainer, who creates in them the 
fore Uie^ proper habit of body, and to the wrestling-master, who 
tf^sasi. teaches them their exercises. 

4. Of those states which in our own day seem to take the 

^^^ greatest care of children, some aim at producing in them 
injurious ; an athletic habit, but they only injure their forms and 
daemonians stunt their growth. Although the Lacedaemonians have 
^^ ^ not fallen into this mistake, yet they brutalize their chil- 
^^'^ dren by laborious exercises which they think will make 

roughness ^ ^ 

forcouxage. them courageous. But in truth, as we have often re- s 

their own pcatcd, education should not be exclusively directed 

S^^ to this or to any other single end. And even if we sup- 

nowbeaten, pose the Lacedaemonians to be r^ht in their end, they 

do not attain it. For among barbarians and among 

ammals courage is found associated, not with the greatest 

ferocity, but with a gentle and lion-like temper. There 3 

are many races who are ready enough to kill and eat 

men, such as the Achaeans and Heniochi, who both live 

about the Black Sea^; and there are other inland tribes, 

as bad or worse, who all live by plunder, but have no 

courage. It is notorious that the Lacedaemonians, while 4 

they were themselves assiduous in their laborious drill; 

were superior to others, but now they are beaten both in 

war and gymnastic exercises. For their ancient supe- 

• 

• Cp. Plato Rep. viL 525 ff. <> Cp. N. Eth. vii. 5, § a. 
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riority did not depend on their mode of training their VIII. 4. 
youth, but only on the circumstance that they trained 

5 them at a time when others did not. Hence we may 
infer that what is noble, not what is brutal, should have 
the first place ; no wolf or other wild animal will face a 
really noble danger; such dangers are for the brave 

6 man *. And parents who devote their children to gyni- 
nastics while they n^lect their necessaiy education, in 
reality vu^arize them ; for they make them useful to 
the state in one quality only, and even in this the aiigu- 

7 ment proves them to be inferior to others. We should 
judge the Lacedaemonians not from what they have been, and have 
but from what they are ; for now they have rivals who £ir ^ 
compete with their education ; formerly they had none. P"**^- 

It is an admitted principle, that gymnastic exercises The voung 
: should be employed in education, and that for children be over^ 
they should be of a lighter kind, avoiding severe r^men ***^*®^ • 
or painful toil, lest the growth of the body be impaired. 

8 The evil of excessive training in early years is strikingly 
1339 a. proved by the example of die Olympic victors ; for not 

more than two or three of them have gained a prize both 
as boys and as men ; thdr early training and severe 

9 gymnastic exercises exhausted their constitutions. When 
boyhood is over, three years should be spent in other 
studies; the period of life which follows may then be 
devoted to hard exercise and strict r^men. Men ought and we 
not to labour at the same time with their minds and with work m?nd 
their bodies^ ; for the two kinds of labour are opposed to JJtihIe2inc 
one another, the labour of the body impedes the mind, ^"^ 
and the labour of the mind the body. 

Concerning music there are some questions which we 5. 
have already raised ; these we may now resume and Music 



cany further ; and our remarks will serve as a prelude to 
a this or any other discussion of the subject It is not 
easy to determine the nature of music, or why any one why to be 
should have a knowledge of it Shall we say, for the sake 

• Cp. Nic. Eth. ill. 6. § 8. * Cp. Plato Rep. vii. 537 B. 
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of amusement and relaxation, like sleep or drinking, 
which are not good in themselves, but are pleasant, and 
at the same time * make care to cease,' as Euripides* says? 
And therefore men rank them with music, and make use 3 
of all three, — sleep ^ drinking, music, — ^to which some 
add dancing. Or shall we aigue that music conduces to 
ratue^ on tlie ground that it can form our minds and 
habituate us to true pleasures as our bodies are made by 
gymnastic to be of a certain character? Or shall we say 4 
that it contributes to the enjo3anent of leisure and 
mental cultivation, which is a third alternative? Now 
obviously youth are not to be instructed with a view to 
their amusement^ for learning is no pleasure, but is ac- 
companied with pain. Neither is intellectual enjo)rment 
suitable to boj^ of that s^e^ for it is the end, and that 
which is imperfect caimot attain the perfect or end. But 5 
perhaps it may be said that boys learn music for the 
sake of the amusement which they will have when they* 
are grown up. If so, why should they learn themselves, 
and not, like the Persian and Median kings, enjoy the 
pleasure and instruction which is derived from hearing 
others ? (for surely skilled persons who have made muac 6 
the business and profession of their lives will be better 
performers than those who practise only to learn). If 
they must learn music, on the same principle they should 
learn cookery, which is absurd* And even granting that 7 
music may form the character, tiie objection still holds : 
why should we learn ourselves ? Why cannot we attain 
true pleasure and form a correct judgment from hear- 1889 b. 
ing others, like the Lacedaemonians ? — for they, with- 
out learning music, nevertheless can correctly judges as 
they say, of good and bad melodies. Or again, if music 8 
should be u»ed to promote cheerfulness and refined in- 
tellectual enjoyment, the objection still remains— ^hy 
should we learn ourselves instead of enjoying the per- 

* Bacchae,3Sa 

b Reading (with Bekker's 2nd ed.) vn^i a correction which 
seems necessary, and is suggested by urrav loal fi«0gv above^ 
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formances of others? We may illustrate what we are VIII. 5. 
saying by our conception of the Gods ; for in the poets 
Zeus does not himself sing or play on the l}rre. Nay, 
we call professional performers vulgar; no freeman 
would play or sing unless he were intoxicated or in jest 

9 But these matters may be left for the present 

The first question is whether music is or is not to be 
a part of education. Of the three things mentioned in 
our discussion, which is it? — Education or amusement or Music may 
intellectual enjoyment, for it may be reckoned under all sido^' 
three, anid seems to share in the nature of all of them. |,^^|Q^t- 

10 Amusement is for the sake of relaxation, and relaxation 
is of necessity sweet, for it is the remedy of pain caused 
by toil, and intellectual enjoyment is universally acknow- 
l^ged to contain an element not only of the noble but 

zj of the pleasant, for happiness is made up of both. AU 
men agree that music is one of the pleasantest things, 
whether with or without song ; as Musaeus saj^ 

* Song is to mortals of all things the sweetest.' 

Hence and with good reason it is introduced into social 
gatherings and entertainments, because it makes the 
hearts of men glad: so that on this ground alone we 
may assume that the young ought to be trained in it. 

laFor innocent pleasures are not only in harmony with 
the perfect end of life, but they also provide relaxation. 
And whereas men rarely attain the end, but citen. rest 
by the way and amuse themselves, not only with a view 
to some good, but also for the pleasure's sake^ it may be 
well for them at times to find a refreshment, in music. 

13 It sometimes happens that men make amusement the 
end, for the end probably contains some element of 
pleasure^ though not any ordinary or lower pleasure; 
but they mistake the lower for the higher, and in seek- 
ing for the one find the other, since every pleasure has 
a likeness to the end of action^ For Uie end is not 
eligible, nor do the pleasures whidi we have described 

• Cp. N. Eth. vii. 13. § 6, 
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VIII. 5. exist, for the sake of any future good but of the past, 
that is to say, they are the alleviation of past toils and 
pains. And we may infer this to be the reason why 14 
men seek happiness from common pleasures. But music 
is pursued, not only as an alleviation of past toil, but 
also as providing recreation. And who can say whether, 15 
having this use, it may not also have a nobler one? InlSMOi 
(a) may addition to this common pleasure, felt and shared in by 
°^i^ all (for the pleasure given by music is natural, and there- 
«s ha^jng fore adapted to all ages and characters), may it not have 
inflnenoe, also some mfluence over the character and the soul? 
It must have such an influence if characters are afiected 16 
by it. And that they are so affected is proved by the 
power which the songs of Ol3mipus and of many others 
exercise; for hcyond question they inspire enthusiasm, 
and enthusiasm is an emotion of the ethical part of the 
souL Besides, when men hear imitations, even unaccom- 17 
panied by melody or ih}rthm, their feelings move in syvor 
pathy. Since then music is a pleasure, and virtue consists 
in rejoicing and loving and hating aright, there is clearly 
nothing which we are so much concerned to acquire 
and to cultivate as the power of forming right judg- 
ments, and of taking delight in good dispositions and 
noble actions ^ Rhythm and melody supply imitations 18 
of anger and gentleness, and also of courage and tem- 
perance and of virtues and vices in general, which hardly 
fall short of the actual affections, as we know from our 
own experience, for in listening to such strains our souls 
undergo a change. The habit of feeling pleasure or 19 
pain at m6re representations is not far removed from 
the same feeling about realities^; for example^ if any 
one delights in the sight of a statue for its beauty only, 
it necessarily follows that the sight of the original will be 
more than pleasant to him. No other sense, such as taste or touch, ao 
Su^Sy.^ has any resemblance to moral qualities ; in ^ht only 
there is a little^ for figures are to some extent of a moral 

• 

* Cp. Plato Rep. iii. 401, 402 ; Laws ii. 658, 659. 
^ Cp. Plato Rep. iii. 195. 
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character, and [so far] all participate in the feeling about VIII. 5. 
them. Again, figures and colours are not imitations, but 

II signs of moral habits, indications which the body gives of 
states of feeling. The connexion of them with morals 
is slight, but in so far as there is any, young men should 
be taught to look, not at the works of Pauson, but at 
those of Polygnotus% or any other painter or statuary 
who expresses moral ideas. On the other hand, even 

aa in mere melodies^ there is an imitation of character, for TheTanons 

; the musical modes differ essentially from one another, 
and those who hear them are differently affected by 
I840l>.each. Some of them make men sad and grave, like the 
so-called Mixolydian, others enfeeble the mind, like the 
relaxed harmonies, others, again, produce a moderate 
and settled temper, which appears to be the peculiar 
effect of the Dorian ; the Phrygian inspires enthusiasm. 

aaThe whole subject has been well treated by philo- 
sophical writers on this branch of education, and they 
confirm their arguments by facts. The same principles and' 
apply to rh}rthms ^ : some have a character of rest^ others haf« mi- 
of motion, and of these latter again, some have a more ^^^^^ 

a4 vulgar, others a nobler movement. Enough has been 
said to show that music has a power of forming the cha- 
racter, and should therefore be introduced into the 

a5 education of the young. The study is suited to the 
stage of youth, for young persons will not, if they can 
help, endure anythii^ which is not sweetened by pleasure, 
and music has a natural sweetness. There seems to be 
in us a sort of affinity to harmonies and rhythms, which 
makes some philosophers say that the soul is a harmony, 
others, t)iat die possesses harmony. 

And now we have to determine the question which 6. 
has been already raised \ whether children should be Should 
themselves taught to sing and play or not. Clearly taoghfto 
there is a considerable difference made in the character ^^ 

* Cp. Poet. 3. § 2 ; 6. § 15. ^ Cp. Plato Rep. iii. 598. 599^ 
• Rep. iii. 399 E, 400. * c. 5. §§ 5-8. 
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VIIL 6. by the actual practice of the art It is difficulty if not 
impossible, for those who do not perform to be good 
Yes : it judges of the performance of others ^ Besides, children a 
S2nto should have something to doi, and the rattle of Archytas, 
ice^t^ which people give to their chndien in order to amuse 
oat of them and prevent them from breaking anything in the 
house, was a capital invention, for a young thing cannot 
be quiet. The rattle is a toy suited to the infant mind, 
and [musical] education is a rattle or toy for children 
of a larger growth. We conclude then that they should 3 
be taught music in such a' way as to become not only 
critics but performers. 

The question what is or is not suitable for different 
ages may be easily answered ; nor is there any difficulty 
in meeting the objection of those who say that the 
study of music is vulgar. We reply (i) in the first plac^ 4 
Whm that they who are to be judges must also be performers, 
S^may and that they should begin to practise early, although 
^^SbmL ; when they are older they may be spared the execution ; 
nnBt^ they must have learned to appreciate what is good and 
^eo^ to delight in it, thanks to the knowledge which they 
sionab. acquired in their youth. As to (a) the vulgarizing effect 5 
which music is supposed to exercise, this is a question 
[of degree], which we shall have no difficulty in deter- 
mining, when we have considered to what extent free* 
men who are being trained to political virtue should 
pursue the art, what melodies and what rhythms they 
should be allowed to use, and what instruments should istii. 
be employed in teadung them to play, for even the in^ 
strument makes a difference. The answer to the objectkHi 6 
turns upon these distinctions; for it is quite possible that 
certain methods of teaching and learning music do really 
have a degrading effect. It is evident then that the 
leafning of music ought not to impede the bunness of 
riper years, or to degrade the body or render it unfit 
for dvil or military duties, whether for the early practice 
. or for the later study of them. 

* Cp. supra, c. 5. § 7. 
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7 The right measure will be attained if students of VIII. 5. 
music stop short of the arts which are practised in pro- 
fessional contests, and do not seek to acquire those 
fantastic marvels of execution which are now the fashion 

in such contests, and from these have passed into educa- 

8 tion. Let the young pursue their studies until they are 
able to feel del^ht in noble melodies and rhythms, and 
not merdy in that common part of music in which every 
slave or child and ^en some animals find pleasure. 

From these principles we may also infer what instni* Wbat in- 

9 ments should be used. The flute, or any other instru- S^ISdbe 
ment which requires great skill, as for e3cample the^^^ 
harp, ought not to be admitted into education, but only ^^^^ ^ 
sudi as will make intelligent students of music or of the dttng. 
other parts of education. Besides, the flute is iiot an 
instrument which has a good moral efiect ; it is too ex- 
citing. The proper time for usii^ it is when the per- 
formance aims not at instruction, but at the relief of the 

xo passions ^ And there is a further objection; the im- 
pediment which the flute presents to the use of the 
voice detracts from its educational value. The anpients Historical 
therefore were r^ht in forbidding the flute to youths on the use 

II and freemen, although they had once allowed it. Por*^****'"**^ 
when their wealth gave them greater leisure, and tKey 
had loftier notions of excellence^ beii^ also elated widi 
their success, both before and after die Persian War, 
with more zeal than discernment they pursued every 
kind of knowledge, and so they introduced the flute 

xa into education. At Lacedaemon there was a Choragus 
who led the Chorus with a flute^ and at Athens the 
instrument became so popular that most freemen could 
play upon it. The pc^ularity is shown by the tablet 
which Thrasippus dedicated when he furnished the 
Chorus to Ecphantides. Later experience enabled men 
to judge what was or was not really conducive to 

13 virtue^ and they rejected both the flute and several 
other old-fashioned instruments, such as the Lydian 

• Cp. c. 7. § 3* 
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VIII. 5. harp, the many-stringed lyre, the * heptagon,' * triangle/ 

'sambuca,' and the like — which are intended only to givcisttk 
pleasure to the hearer* and require extraordinary skill 
The myth of hand*. There is a meaning also in the m3rth of the 
thzowiog andents, which tells how Athene invented the flute and 
fltttb ^^ then threw it away. It was not a bad idea of theirs, t4 
that the Goddess disliked the instrument because it 
made the face ugly ; but with still more reason may we 
say that she rejected it because the acquirement of flute- 
playing contributes nothing to the mind, since to Athene 
we ascribe both knowledge and art 
The vulgar Thus then we reject the professional instruments and 15 
moaic. also the professional mode of education in music — and 
by professional we mean that which is adopted in con- 
tests, for in this the performer practises the art, not for 
the sake of his own improvement, but in order to give 
pleasure, and that of a vulgar sort, to his hearers. For 
this reason the execution of such music is not the part of 
a freeman but of a paid performer, and the result is that 16 
the performers are vulgarized, for the end at which they 
aim is bad^ The vulgarity of the spectator tends to 
lower the character of the music and therefore of the per- 
formers ; they look to him — he makes them what they 
are, and fashions even their bodies by the movements 
which he expects them to exhibit 
7. We have also to consider rh3rthms and harmonies. 

Mdodies Shall we use them all in education or make a distinc- 
ihythttis. tion? and shall the distinction be that which is made by 
those who are tngja^g^ in education, or shall it be some 
other? For we see that music is produced by melody 
and rhythm, and we ought to know what influence these 
have respectively on education, and whether we should 
prefer exceUence in melody or excellence in rhythno. 
But as the subject has been very well treated by many 1 
musidans of the present day, and also by philosophers 
who have had considerable experience of musical educa- 
tion, to these we would refer the more exact student of the 

* Cp. Plato Rep. iii. 399 D. ^ Cp. Plato Laws iii. 70a 
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subject ; wc shall only speak of it now after the manner VIII. 7, 
of the legislator, having regard to general principles. 
3 We accept the division of melodies proposed by cer- Oassifica- 
tain philosophers into ethical melodies, melodies of 



action, and passionate or inspiring melodies, each having, 
as they say, a mode or harmony corresponding to it. 
But we maintain further that music should be studied, 
not for the sake of one, but of many benefits, that is to 
say, with a view to (i) education, {%) purification (the 
word ' purification ' we use at present without explana- 
tion^ but when hereafter we speak of poetry % we will 
treat the subject with more precision); music may also 
serve (3) for intellectual enjoyment, for relaxation and 
I842a.f6r recreation after exertion. It is clear, therefore, that 
all the harmonies must be employed by us, but not all 
of them in the same manner. In education ethical Ethical 
melodies are to be preferred, but we may listen to thei^j^^^ 
melodies of action and passion when they are per-g^'***' 

4 formed by others. For feelings such as pity and fear, sionate 
or, again, enthusiasm, exist very strongly m some soius, purify the 
and have more or less influence over all. Some persons ^^'^ 
fall into a religious frenzy, whom we see disenthralled 
by the use of m3rstic melodies, which bring healing 

5 and purification to the soul. Those who are influenced 
by pity or fear and every emotional nature have a« 
like experience, others in their d^ree are stirred by 
something which specially affects them, and all are 
in a manner purified and their souls lightened and 
delighted. The melodies of purification likewise give 

6 an innocent pleasure to mankind. Such are the har- 
monies and the melodies in which those who perform 
music at the theatre should be invited to compete. 

But since the spectators are of two kinds — the one Music for 
free and educated, and the other a vulgar crowd ^^ " 

7 composed of mechanics, labourers, and the like — ^there 
» ought to be contests and exhibitions instituted for the 

* Cp. Poet c. 6, though the promise is really anfiilfilled, 
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VIII. 7. relaxation of the second class also. And the melodies 
will correspond to their minds ; for as their minds are 
perverted from the natural state, so there are exag- 
gerated and corrupted harmonies which are in like 
manner a perversion. A man receives pleasure from 
what is natural to him, and therefore professional musi- 
cians may be allowed to practise this lower sort of 
music before an audience of a lower type. But, for the 8 
purposes of education, as I have already said, those modes 
and melodies should be employed which are ethical, 
^uch as the Dorian ; though we may include any others 
which are approved by philosophers who have had a 
musical education. The Socrates of the Republic* is 9 
wrong in retaining only the .Phrygian mode along with 
the Dorian, and the more so because he rejects theiS42b. 
flute ; for the Phrygian is to the modes what the flute is 
to musical instruments — ^both of them are exciting and 
emotional Poetry proves this, for Bacchic frenzy and 10 
all similar emotions are most suitably expressed by the 
flute, and are better set to the Phrygian than to any 
other harmony. The dithyramb, for example, is ac- 
knowledged to be Phrygian, a fact of which the connois- ix 
seurs of music ofler many proofs, saying, among other 
things, that Philoxenus, having attempted to compose 
his Tales ^ as a dithyramb in the Dorian mode, found 
it impossible, and fell back into the more appropriate 
Phrygian. All men agree that the Dorian music is the 12 
gravest and manliest. And whereas we say that the 
extremes should be avoided and the mean followed, and 
whereas the Dorian is a mean between the other har- 
monies [the Phrygian and the Lydian^], it is evident 
that our youth should be taught the Dorian music 

Two principles have to be kept in view, what is 13 
possible, what is becoming: at these every man ought 
to aim. But even these are relative to age ; ' the old, 

* Plato Rep. ill 399. 
^ Retaining the MS. reading |wtfow. Cp. Poet. c. 2. § 7. 

« Cp. c 5. § 22. 
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who have lost their powers, cannot very well sing the VIII. 7. 
severe melodies, and nature herself seems to suggest 
that their songs should be of the more relaxed kind. 

14 Wherefore the musicians likewise blame Socrates, and wrong also 
with justice, for rejecting the relaxed harmonies in educa- gether ra- 
tion under the idea that they are intoxicating, not in the JSlSS*^ 
ordinary sense of intoxication (for wine rather tends to ^"2s*Se 
excite men), but because they have no strength in them. Lydlan. 
And so with a view to a time of life when men b^n 

to grow old, they ought to practise the gentler harmonies 

15 and melodies as well as the others. And if there be 
any harmony, such as the Lydian above all others ap- 
pears to be, which is suited to children of tender age, 
and possesses the elements both of order and of educa- 
tion, clearly [we ought to use it, for] education should 
be based upon three principles — the mean, the possible, 
the becoming, these three. 
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Abydos, revolution in the govern- 
ment o^ V. 6, § 6 ; power of the 
dubs, ib. §§ 6, i^. 

Account, power of calling magis- 
trates to, in Sparta exercised by 
the Ephors, ii. 9, § 26 ; given by 
Solon to the people, ib. 12, § 5 ; 
iii. II, § 8 ; and jusUy claimed 
by them, iii. 11; when exercised 
by all, a mark of democracy, iv. 
14, §§4-^; yi.2,§5;4,§5. 

Accountants, vi. 8, § 17. 

Achaea pn Peloponnesus] ; treach- 
ery of the Achaeans to the Troe- 
zenians at the foundation of Sy- 
baris, V. 3, 1 11. 

Achaea [PUuotis] ; wars of the 
Achaeans with the Thessalians, 

Achaeans, the (in Colchis), said to 
be cannibals, viii. 4» $ 3. 

Achilles, complaint of, against A^- 
memnon (II. ix. 648), quoted, iiL 

Acquisition, the art of, fi) l/kg 
natural^ i« 9^ § 12 ; 11, §§ i, 2 ; 
includes war pn certain cases] 
and hunting, k 7^ § C ; 8, § 12 ; 
vii. 14, § 21 ; a part of household 
management, i« 4* ( i ; 8, §§ 13- 

i5;9,§§i-«.;io,«i-4; ii.§2; 

has a limit, ib. 8^ 1 14 ; 9, §§ 13- 
18 : (ii) ihiu wkuk is contrary to 
nature^ including (a) exchange 
which goes beyond die need of 
life, i. 9, §§2-5; i<i § 4; ", f 3 ; 
{b\ usmy, lb. la § 4 ; xi, 5 3 ; 
U) trade, ib. 9, §4; 10^ §4; ", 
§ 3 ; (d) service for hire, ib. 11, 
$ 3 : (iii) /A# itUermidiaU kmd^ 
lb. § 4. 
Action, the slave a minister of, i. 4, 
5§ 4-^ ; 5f i9 ; the life o^— is 
It the best ? li. 6^ § 8 ; viL 2; 3. 



Actions, divided into a superior and 
an inferior class, vii. 14, §§ 10-14. 

Adamas, aided in the murder of 
Cotys, v. 10^ § 18. 

Admiral, office of (at Sparta), iL 9, 

§33. 
Adoption, laws of, enacted by 

Philolaus at Thebes, ii. 12, § 10. 

Adultery, punishments for, caused 
revolutions at Heradea and 
Thebes, v. 6^ § I5 * law which 
should be adopted about, vii. 16, 
§ 18. 

iEgina, number of merchant sea- 
men at, iv. 4, § 21 ; plot of Chares 
to overturn the government, v. 6, 

§9- 
iEnos, in Thrace, v. 10, § 18. 

iEsymnetes, the, or dictators of 
andent Hellas, iii. 14, §§ 8-10, 
14 ; iv. 10, § 2 ; always received 
a guard, iii. 15, § 16. 

Affection, would be destroyed by 
communism, ii. 4, §§ C-9 ; the 
two qualities wluch chiefly in- 
spire, ib. § 9. 

Agamemnon, iii. 5^ § 9 ; 14, § 4 ; 
16, § la 

Age, offices to be divided among 
the citizens, according to, vii. 9, 
§§ 4-9 ; 14, §§ 4, ^ ; the poets 
not (?) right in dividing ages by 
sevens, ib. 16, § 17 ; 17, % 15 ; 
propriety of dinerent kinds of 
music for different ages, viiL 7, 

§§ 13-15- 
Age for gymnastic exerases, the, 

vii. 12, 9 5 ; for marriage, ib. 16, 

^§ i-i I ; to sit at the public tables, 

lb. I7,§ II. 

Age, old, tells upon the mind as 
wdl as the body, iL 9, § 25. 

Agesilaus, King of Sparta, v. 7, 1 3. 

Agriculture, the employment fol- 
lowed by the greater part of man- 
kind, i. 8, § 7 ; works upon, ib. 
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II, § 7; ancient legislation to 
encourage, vi. 4, §§ 8-10. 

Air, pure, necessity of, vii. 1 1, § 4- 

Alcaeus, songs of, against Pittacus, 
iiL 14, § la 

Alcyone, mother of Diodes the 
Corinthian, ii. 12, § 8. 

Aleuadae, the, at Larissa, v. 6, § 13. 

Aliens, resident, how distinguished 
from citizens, iii. I9 § 4 ; obliged 
to have a patron, id.; enrolled 
by Qeisthenes in the tribes, ib. 2, 
§3; admitted to citizenship at 
Syracuse, v. 3, § 13. 

All, fallacy in the word, ii. 3, § 3 
(cp. viL 13, § 10). 

Alliance,^ an, how different from a 
state, iL 2, § 3 ; iii. ^ §§ 6-8. 

Almsgiving, demoralizing effects of, 

vL 5, 5 7. 
Alternation in office, characteristic 

of constitutional governments, i. 

If 5?; '2, §2; ii. 2,§§4^7; iu. 

4t S§ lOi 14-17; 6, }§ 9» J?; 16, 



§5. ^» 3 






14-17 ; e 
i7f s 4 ; 



VI. 2, §§ 2, 5 



VII. 14, Yi 1-5- 

Amadocus (?king of the Odr)rsians), 
conspiracy of Seuthes against, v. 
10, 5 24. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, story of, L 
12, § 2. 

Ambassadors, enmities between, 
fostered by Spartan state policy, 
ii« S^ § 30 » i^ot ^o ^ considered 
m^strates, iv. iSi § 3. 

Ambition, a cause of*^ crime, ii. 7, 
§§ 10-14. 18 ; 9, § 28 ; encour- 
aged by the Spartan law-giver, 
ib. 9, {f 28 ; a motive of revo- 
lutions, iL 7, §§ 10, 18 ; V. 7, §4 ; 

I0f§5. 
Ambrada, democratical revolution 

at, and expulsion of the tyrant 

Periander, v. 3, § 10 ; 4, § 9 ; 10, 

§ 16. 
Amphipolis, the citizens of, ex- 

pellM by a Chalddian colony, 

v.3,§i3;6,f 8. 
AmyntastheLittle(?fatherofPhilip), 

conspiracy of Derdas against, v. 

i(X § 16. 
Analysis, the method of knowledge, 
, »• hS 3 ; 2, 5 I ; 8, § I. 
Anaxuans, tyranny of, at Rhegium, 

V. 12, § 13. 



Andria, ancient name of the com- 
mon meals at Sparta, ii. 10, § 5. 

Androdamas, of Rhegium, gave cer- 
tain laws to the Cfaalcidian cities 
of Thrace, ii. 12, § 14. 

Andros ; afiair of the Andrians, ii. 9, 
§ 2a 

Anger, is insensible to reason, v. 
iOi J 34 ; ii> § 31 ; most bitter 
against friends who have done a 
wrong, vil 7, § 7 ; exists even in 
very young children, ib. 15, § 10. 

Animals, the, intention of Nature in 
denying speech to, L 2, §§ 10-12 ; 
under tne dominion of mim, ib. 5, 
§ 7 ; tame better than wild, ib. ; 
only differ from slaves in not 
being able to apprehend reason, 
ib. § Q ; their various modes of 
life, ib. 8, §§ 4-6 ; supply their 
offspring with food in dififerent 
ways, ib. § 10 ; created for the 
sake of man, ib. §§ 9-12 ; pro- 
duce offspring resembling their 
parents, ii. 3, 9 9 ; cannot form a 
state, iii. 9, j 6 ; lead a life of 
nature, not ofreason, vii. 13, § 12 ; 
the parts of animals an illustra- 
tion of the parts of the state, iv. 
4, |§ 7-9 ; the offspring of ^oung 
animals often small and ill-de- 
veloped, vii. 16, $ 6. 

Antileon, tyrant at Chalds, v. 12, 
§ 12. ^ 

Antimenides, brother of Alcaeus, 
iii. 14, \ 9. 

Antissa, m Lesbos, quarrd at, be- 
tween the old citizens and the 
Chian refugees, v. 3, § 12. 

Antisthenes, his fable of the lion 
and the hares, iii. 13, § 14. 

Ajjhrodite, why connected with Ares 
in mythology, ii. 9, § 8. 

Aphytaeans, the (in Pallen^), s^ia- 
rian legislation among, vi. 4, $^ia 

Apollodorus of Lemnos, author of 
a work on Agriculture, i. 1 1, § 7. 

ApoUonia (on the Adriatic), e^y 
government o^ iv. 4^ § 5. 

Apollonia (on the £uxine]|, quarrels 
at, between t&e old and new 
citizens, v. 3, § 13 ; in the oli- 
garchy, ib. 6, § 9. 

Appeal, a court of^ allowed by 
Hippodamus, ii. 8, § 4. 
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Appetitive principle, the, of the 
soul, i.S, §6; iii.4t§6; l6,§5; 

vii. 15, §§ 9i 'o- 

Arbitrator, the jud^ should not be 
made into an, li. 8, j$ 13 ; the 
middle class the arbitrators of 
the state, iv. 12, § 5. 

Arcadia ; the Arcadians not distri- 
buted (?) into villages, ii. a, § 3 ; 
their wars with the Lacedae- 
monians, ib. 9^ (§ 3, IX. 

Archelaus, king of Macedonia, con- 
spiracy of Crataeus and Decam- 
nichus i^nst, ▼. 10^ §^ 17^ 2a 

Archias, of Thebes, piUoned m the 
Agora, V. 6^ § 15. 

Archilochus, quoted, vii. 7, f 6. 

Archons, the duties o^ vi. 8, § 20 ; 
the single Archon at Epidamnus, 
iii. 16, § I ; v. I, § 12. 

Archytas^ of Tarentum, invented 
the children's rattle, viii. ^ § 2. 

Areopagus, the, at Athens {see 
Council of Areopagus). 

Ares, why connected with Aphro- 
dite in mythology, ii. 9, § 8. 

AigOf the, refused to take Heracles, 
hi. 13, § 16. 

Argos, use of ostracism at, v. 3, § ^ ; 
the political changes after * Ileb- 
dome,' ib. 3, $ 7 ; the oligarchical 
revolutionadfterthe battle of Man- 
tinea, ib. 4, § 9 ; the tyranny of 
Pheidon, ib. 10, § 6 ; enmity of the 
Aigives to the Lacedaemonians, 

"•9t§§3i"- 
Ariobarzanes, conspiracy of Mithri- 

dates against, v. 10^ § 25. 
Aristocracy, characterized by elec- 
tion for merit, ii. 1 1» $§ 9^ 1 1 ; iv. 
Si § 7 ; V. 7, § I ; distinguished 
from the perfect stat^ as being a 
government of men who are only 
^ood relatively to the constitu- 
tion, iv. 7, § 2 (^K/ cp. iii. 4. f 5) ; 
so called because the best rule or 
the best interests of the state are 
consulted, iii. 7y § 3 ; not a per- 
version, iv. 8. § I ; analogous to 
oligarchy (i) because the few rule. • 
V. 7, § I ; (2) because birth and 
education commonly accompany 
wealth, iv. 8, § 3 ; — to royadty as 
a government of the best, ib. i€>, 
$ 2; preferable to royalty, be- 



cause the good are more than 
one, iii. 1 5, § 10; how distinguished 
from oligarchy and constitutional 
government, iv. 7 ; 8 ; 14, § 10 ; 

v.7i§§5-9 (cp- ». II, §§ 5-10) ; 
usually degenerates mto oligar- 
chy, ">• 7, § 5; 15, § II; iv. 2, 

§ 2 ; V. 7, § ^; 8, § 7;— causes of 
revolutions m aristocracies, v. 7; 
the means of their preservation, 
ib. 8, §§5-7 ; aristocracy less stable 
than constitutional government, 
ib. 7, § 6 ; liable to danger because 
the rich have too much ^wer, ib. 
12, § 6 ; mij^ht be combined with 
democracy if the magistrates were 
unpaid and office open to all, ib. 8, 
§ 17 (cp. vi. 4, § 6) ;~magistracies 
peculiar to aristocracy, iv. 15, 
$ 10; vi. 8, §§ 22, 2^ ; aristocratical 
modes of appointmg magistrates 
and judges, iv. iji )$ 20^ 21 ; 16, 
$ 8 ; practice of trying all suits 
by the same magistrates, aristo- 
cratical, ii. IX, § 8 ; iiL i, § xo ; — 
the people naturally suited to an 
aristocracy, iiL i^, §§ 3-7. 

Aristogeiton, conspiracy of Harmo- 
dius and, v. 10^ $ 15. 

Aristophanes, speech of, in the 
S^posium*- quoted, Ii. 4t § 6.^ 

Arrhibaeus,king of the LyncestianSf 
war o(, against Archelaus, v^ 10^ 

§17. 
Art, works of, wherein difierent from 

realities, iii. 1 1» § 4. 

Artapanes, conspiracy of, against 
Xerxes, v. 10^ } 21. 

Artisan, the employments of the, 
devoid of moral excellence, i. 13, 
§§13,14; iii. 5, §5; vL 4, §12; 
vii. ^ i§ 3» 7; artisans sometimes 
public slaves, ii. 7, § 22 ; only ad- 
mitted to office in democracies, 
iii. 4, { X2 ; often acquire wealth, 
ib. 5, $ 6 ; the question whether 
they are citizens, ib. 5 ; necessary 
to the existence of the state, iv. 
4. §§ ^ 21 ; not a part of the 
state, vii. 4, § 6 ; should be de- 
barred from the * Freemen's 
Agora,' ib. 12, § 3. 

Arts, the, reouire instruments, both 
living and lifeless, i. 4; some arts 
subservient to others, ib. 8, § 2 ; 
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10, §§^ 1-4 ; the arts have a limit 
in their means though not in their 
end, ib. 8, ( 14 ; 9, f 13 ; both the 
means and the end ought to be 
within our controli vii. 13, §2 ; 
amount of knowledge which a 
freeman is permittedin the arts, 
i. II, § I ; viii. 2, § 5 ; degrees of 
excellence in them, L 11, §6; 
viiL 2, §§ $1 6 ; changes in, advan- 
tageous, li. 8, § 18 ; iii. 15, § 4 ; 
- the analogy of, not to be extended 
to the laws, ii. 8,| 24; iii. 15, §4; 
exist for the benefit of those under 
them, iii. 6, §$ 7-9 ; by whom 
should the artist hie judfi;ed ? ib. 
n, §§ 10714 (cp. viii. 6, §§ 1-4) ; 
the arts aim at some good, iii 12, 
§ 1 ; justice of the different claims 
to political 8ui>eriority illustrated 
from the arts, ib. 12, §§ 4-8 ; law 
of proportion in the arts, ib. 13, 

J 21 ; the problems of the arts, an 
lustration of the problems of 
politics, iv. I, §§ i~4 ; the arts 
nave to supply the deficiencies of 
Nature, vii. 17, § 15. 

Asia, ii. 10, § 3 ; i v. 3, 6 3 ; the Asiatics 
better fitted for slavery than the 
Hellenes, iii. 14, § 6 ; vii 7, § 2 ; 
cannibal tribes in Asia, viii 4, § 3. 

Assembly, the, payment o^ evil 
effects of the practice, ii. 7, § 19 , 
iv. 6, § 5; vi. 2, § 6; how they 
may faie counteracted, vi. 5, § 5 ; 
— ^power monopolised by, in ex- 
treme democracies, iv. 6, § 5; 
14, §7;v. 5, § 10:6, §i7;s, 
§14; VL 2, 55; 4, § 15 (cp.". 
12, §4; V. ii,§J 11,12); meet- 
ings should be infrequent, vL 5, 
§ 5 (cp. iv. 14, §§4, 5) i ?J»«c- 
ter of, m the different kinds of 
demooades, iv. 14, H 4-^ ; vL 
^ §§ S~7 • i° oligajrchies, iv. 14, 
§} 8-11 (cp. iii. I, § 10); pro- 
vision in case of equal voting in 
assemblies,vi. 3,§6: — at Carthage, 
"- iii iiS'^i i° Crete, ib. 10^ 
f 7i ii» § 6; <^ Sparta, ib. 11, 

Astyiges, dethroned by Cyrus, v. 

10,524. 
Atameus Qn Mysia), siege of, ii. 

7f § 17. 



Athene, story of, and the flute, viiL 

6, § 13. 
Athens ; payment of the dicastenes 
commenced by Pericles, ii. 12, §4 
(cp. i v. 6, § 5 ; VI. 2, ^ 6) ; evil effects 
ot the practice, u. 7, § 19 ; plan 
introduced by Diophantus for the 
regulation of the public slaves, 
ib. § 23 ; maintenance at the pub- 
lic expense of the children of citi- 
zens who had fallen in battle, ib. 8, 
§6: the Solonian constitution, ib. 
7, §6; I2,§6i-6;iii.ii,§8; the 
Areopagus (see Council of Areo- 
pagus) ; the Court of Phreatto, 

IV. 1^ § 3 ; effect of the Persian 
war upon Athens, ii. 12, § 5 ; v. 
4, § 8; viii. 6, § 1 1 ; introduction of 
flute-playing at Athens after the 
Persian wan viii. 6, § 11 ; the 
legislation of Draco, ii. 12, ^ 13 ; 
the expulsion of the tyrants, iii. 2, 
§3; v.i2,§ 5; the use of ostracism, 

V. 3> f 3 (cp. iii- I3i § ^S) 5 nomher 
of sailors m the population, iv.4, 
§ 21 ; new citizens introduced by 
Cleisthenes, iii. 2, | 3 ; the trib^ 
redivided by him,vi. 4, § 17; treat- 
ment of the subject dties by 
Athens, iii. 13, § 19 ; democrati- 
cal governments forced upon the 
allies by the Athenians, iv. 11, 
§ 18 ; V. 7, ^ 14 ; great losses of 
tiie nobility m the Peloponnesian 
War, V. 3, § 7 ; difference of sen- 
timent between the Athenians 
and the citizens of the Piraeus, 
ib. § 15 ; origin of the war be- 
tween Athens and Mitylene, ib.. 
4, § 6 ; defeat of the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily, ib. ^ 9 ; 
government of the FourHundr^ 
">• I 13 ; ^1 § <^ ; of the Thirty, 
ib. 6, § 6 ; rise of Peisistratus to 
the tyranny, ib. 5, § 9 ; 10^ $ 6 ; 
his trial before the Areopagus, 
ib. 12, § 2 ; conspiracy ot Har* 
modius and Aristogeiton, ib. 10, 
§ 15 ; magistracy of the Eleven, 
vi. 8, § II. 

Athlete, the temperament of an, 
not suited to the life of the citizen, 
vii. 16, § 12; viiL 4. 

Athletics : see Gymnastic Exer- 
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Attains (the fiivourite of Philip of 

Macedon^y v. i€>, § 16. • 
Auditors^ vi. 8, §§ 17, 21. 
Au8oneS| the, or Opid, in southern 

Italy^ viL i€>, § $. 
Authonty, the supreme, varies with 

each form of government, iii. 6 ; 

7 » I3> § 5 ; iv. 8, jj 7; difficulties 

upon the subject, ni. 10-13 ; vi. 3; 

how to be divided among the 

young and the old, vii. 9, )§ 4- 

10 ; 14, § 5. 
Atttophradates, satzap of Lydia, 

story of his 8i^;e of Atameus, ii. 

7, \ 17. 
Avance, encouraged at Sparta, 11. 

9f §§ I3« 28, 37 ; at Carthage, ib. 

11^ § II ; a frequent cause of 

cnme, ib. 7, § 19 ; 9, § 28 1 of 

revolution, v. 2, § 5 ; 3, § i. 

B. 

Babylonia, ii. 6, § 6 ; Babylon, iii. 
3, ( 5 ; Babylonians, ib. 13, | 19. 

Bacchiadae, the, at Corinth, 11. 12, 
§8. 

Barbarians, the, do not distinguish 
the female and the slave, i. 2, § 4 ; 
generally under kingly rule, ib. 
9 6 (cp. liL 14, § 6) ; regarded by 
the Hellenes as natural slaves, 
i. 6, § 6 ; their nobility not re- 
cognised by the Hellenes, ib. § 7; 
prevalence of barter among them, 
lb. 8, § 5. 

Barter: jv^ Exchange. 

Basilidae, the, an oligarchy at Ery- 
thrae, v. 6, § c. 

Benevolence, identified by some 
with justice, i. 6, § 4. 

Bequest, freedom of, at Sparta, ii. 
Q, § 14 ; should be forbidden by 
law, V. 8, § 2a 

Birth, the Gods who preside over, 
vii. 16, § 14. 

Birth, {^ood : su Nobility. 

Birth, illegitimate, not a disqualifi- 
cation tor citizenship in extreme 
democracies, iii. ^% % 1% vL 4, 
§ 16. 

Blest, the Islands of the, vii. 15, 

Body, the, ruled according to nature 
by the soul, i. $, §§ 4-7 ; the body 
of the freeman not always dis- 



tinguished b^ nature from that 
of the slave, ib. § 10 ; the beauty 
of the body more obvious than 
that of the soul, ib. ^ 1 1 ; the in- 
terest o^ identical with that of the 
soul, ib. 6, 1 10 ; the goods o^ for 
the sake of the soul, vii. i, jf§ 8, 
9 ; prior to the soul, ib. 15, f 10 ; 
must not be educated at the same 
time as the mind, viii. 3, § 13; 4, 

§9- 
Body, habit o^ to be required in the 

citizen, viL 16, § 12 ; viii. 3» § 13. 

Bojfs, love o^prevalent among war- 
like races^ 11. 9^ 1 8 ; encouraged 
in Crete, ib. ic^ | 9. 

Bribery, common at Sparta, ii. 9, 
§§ i^ 26 ; 10^ § 12. 

Bj^zantium, number of fishermen at, 
iv. 4, § 21 ; quarrel between old 
and new colonists there, v. 3, § 12. 

C. 

Camicus, death of Minos at, iL 10, 

§4. 
Cannibal tribes in Pontus, viii. 4, 

§3. 

Carthage, the constitution of, ana- 
logous to those of Laoedaemon 
and Crete, iL 1 1, §|i, 5; an aristo- 
cracy with oligBurchical anddemo* 
cratical features, ib. §§ s-io ; iv. 
7» § 4i V. 12, $ 14 : never had a 
revolution, ii. 11. §§ 2, 15 ; v. 12, 
§ 14 ; never under a tyranny, ii. 
11, § 2 (but cp. v. 12, 1 12) ; the 
kings partly chosen tor ability, 
ii. 1 1, §9 4, 9 i influence of wealth, 
Ib. (§ 9-13 ; plurality of offices, 
ib. f 13 ; the magistrates judges 
in criminal cases, ib. { 7 ; iii. i, 
§§ 10^ II ; honours paid to mili- 
tary merit, vii. 2, § 10 ; the con- 
spiracy of Hanno, v. 7, § 4; cus- 
tom of sending out the poorer 
citizens to the colonies, iL 11, 
§ >S * ^* 5i § 9 > treaties between 
the Cartha^nians and the Tyr- 
rhenians, iii 9, § 61 

Caste, an Egyptian institution, viL 
10^ §§ 1-7. 

Catena, received laws from Cha- 
rondas, ii. 12, ^ 6. 

Catapult^ invention of, vii. 1 1, § 9. 

Cavalry, importance o^ in die an- 
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cient oligarchies, iv. 3, § 3 ; 13, 
§ 10 ; vi. 7, 5 1 (q>. the government 
of 'the knights' in Eretria, v. 6, 

§ 14). 
Celts, the, influence of women 

among, iL 9, § 7 ; their warlike 

character, ib.; viL 3, ( 10 ; harden 

their children to cold^ vii. 17, § 3. 

Chalctdian cities, the (in Italy and 
Sidly), received their laws from 
Charondas, ii. la, § 6; — (of 

^ Thrace): legislation of Androda- 
xnas,ib.$i4; expulsion of the old 
citizens of Amphipolis by a Chal- 

' ddian colony, v. 3, § 13; 6, § 8. 

Chalcis, in Euboea, famous for 

. cavalry in ancient times, i v. 3. §3 ; 
democratic revolution, v. 4, 9 ; 
tyranny of Antileon, and subse- 

• quent oligarchical revolution, ib. 
12, § 12. 

Chares, the Athenian general, con- 
cerned in a plot against the go- 
vernment of Aegina, v. £^ § 9. 

— of Paros, a writer on Agriculture, 
i.ii, §7. 

Charides^ leader of a party among 
the Thirty at Athens, v. 6, § 6. 

Charilaus, lung of Sparta, ii. 10^ § 2; 
V. 12, § 12. 

Charondas, used the word ^fUMrifrvot 
for the members of a family, i. 2, 
§ 5 ; legislated for Catana and the 
other Chalddian cities in Italyand 
Sidly, ii. 12, § 6 ; said to have 
been the disciple of Zaleucus, 
ib. ^ 7 ; the first to make Jaws 
against perjury, ib. 1 11 ; fiunous 
for the accuracy of his l^slation, 
ib. ; bdonged to the middle class, 
iv. II, § 15 ; compelled therich to 
attend the law-courts, ib. 13, § 2. 

Child, the, relation o^ and the pa- 
rent, i. au § 2; 3,$ I ; the virtue of, 
ib. 13, §} 3-12 ; ruled like a king 
by the elder or parent, -ib. 2, 
§ 6 ; 7| § I ; 12, § 3 ; has the de- 
liberative &cultj[, but immature, 
ib. i^ J 7 (cp. vii. 15, § 10). 

Childbirth, especially iatal to young 
women, vii. 16^ § 7. 

Children, oueht to be educated 
with regard to the constitution, 
i-i3f5i5;v.9i§§«;-i5;viii.i; 
recognised in certam countries 



by their resemblance to their pa- 
rents, ii. 3, § 9 ; the children of 
citizens who died in battle reared 
at the public expense, ib. 8, § 6 ; 
children, in what sense dtizens. 




of the rich, iv. 11, §§ 4-8 ; v. 
9, §6 11-15 ; licence permitted 
to children in democrades and 
tyrannies, vi. 4, § 20 ; exposure 
of deformed children« vii. 16 , § 15; 
way in which children should be 
reared| ib. 17 ; they should not 
see or near anything indecent, ih. 
§§ ^-11 ; viii. 5, §§ 19-21 ; what 
their education should indude, 
viiL 2; 3 J why they ought to 
learn music and drawing, ib. 3, 
§ 2 folL ; degree to which they 
should carry musical profidency, 
ib. 6, §§ 1-8; must not carry 
gymnastic exerdse too far, ib. 4 ; 
must not labour with body and 
mind at once, ib. § 9; rest- 
lessness of young children, ib. 6, 
§ 2 ; their toys, ib. ; their crying 
not to be checked, vii. 17, 1 6. 

— Plato's community o^Mf Women 
and Children. 

Children, Guardians o^ iv. 1 5t §§ 9, 
13; vi. 8,§22. 

Chios, subjected by the Athenians, 
iii. 13, % 19; popular revolution 
at,v.6,§ 16; number of merchant 
seamen thor^ iv. 4, § 21 ; Chian 
refugees received at Antissa and 
afterwards expelled, v. 3, $ 12. 

Chones, the, in southern Italy, vii. 

10^ §5- 
Choragus, the Lacedaemoniai^ who 

led the chorus with a flute, viii 
6^ § 12 ; Thrasippus once chor- 
agus to Ecphantides at Athens, 
ib. 
Chytrum, a part of Clazomenae, v. 

3. § 15. ^ 

Cinadon, conspiracy o^at Lacedae- 

mon, V. 7, § 3. 
Gties, art of planning, invented by 

Hippodamus, ii. 8, § i ; viL 11, 

§6. 
Citizen, the, must both rule and 

obey, i. I, § 2 ; 12, § 2 ; ii. 2, 
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§5 4-7; ". § m; i". 4, §5 10- 

i6i§r«j3; 17,§4; VI. 2, § 5; 

VII. 9» §J 4** » '4. §§ 1-3; must 
have leisure, ii. 9, § 2 ; 1 1, ^§ 10^ 
12; viL9^§§4p7; i2,§7;bdongs 
to the state, viii. i, $ 4; — ^necessity 
of defining the word, iii. i, § s 
folL ; children and old men, in 
what sense citizens, ib. § ^ ; 5, 
^ 3 ; residence and legal nghts, 
inadequate definitions, ib. i, $§ 4, 
5 ; not enough that the parents 
were citizens, ib. 2, €§ 1-3 ; the 
citizen must share in tne adminis- 
tration of the state, ib. i, §§ 5-12; 

2, f § 3-5 ; 5 ; 13, § 12 ; <fiffc« 

under each form of government, 
ib. 1, § 9 ; 5f § 5 ; I3» § " ; iv. 
7, § 2 ; the Question about citi- 
zens admitted after a revolution, 
iii. 2, |§ 3-5 ;— the virtue of the . 
good^tizen : is it identical with 
that of the good man? ib. 4 ; 5, 
§ 10 ; 18 ; vii. 14, § 8 ; the virtue 
of the citizen in the perfect state, 
iii. 4, § S ; 139 § 12 ;— not all citi- 
zens who are necessary to the 
state, ib. St § 2 ; vii. ^ § 10 j the 
artisans not to be citizens, iii. 5 ; 
vii' 9) § 3 ; nor the sailors, vii. 6, 
§§ 7, 8 ; is the life of the citizen 
the best ? ib. 2 ; 3 ; the character 
necessary in the citizens, ib. 7 ; 
their habit of body, ib. 16, § 12 ; 

Xiii-3»f 13; 4. 
Citizenship, rights of, conferred on 

strangers in early times at Sparta, 
iL9^ $17 ; lostat Sparta, by failure 
to contribute to the common 
meals, ib. § ^2 ; 10^ § 7 ; given 
to peraons of illegitimate birth in 
extreme democracies, iii. $, § 7 ; 
vi. 4, § 16 ; exclusion nrom, some- 
times concealed, iiL 5, § 9; easily 
pretended in a large stat^ vii. 4, 

§14* 
City, the: see State. 
City Wardens, vi. 8, \\ 5, 10^ 21 ; 

vii. 12, § 7. 
Qazomenae, quarrels at. between 

the people of the island and the 

Chytrians, v. 3, § 15. 
Qeander^ tyrant of Gela, v. 12, 

513. 



Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, v, 12, 
§§ 1, 12. 

— , the Athenian, new citizens 
created by^ at Athens, iii. 2, ^ 3 ; 
his redivision of the tribes, vi. 4, 
§ 18. 

Cleomenes (king of Sparu), de- 
feated the Argives at ' Hebdome,' 

V. 3f § 7- 
Qeopatra (the widow of Perdiccas), 

V. 10, § 17. 
Qeotimus, leader of a revolution 

at Amphipolis, v. 6^ § 8. 
Qubs ; at Carthage, li. 1I9 § 3 ; at 

Abydos, v. 6, \\ 6, 13 ; hatel by 

tyrants, ib. 11, | 5. 
Cmdus, democratical revolution at, 

v. 6, §64, 16. 
Codrus. king of Athens, v. 10^ § 8. 
Cold, cnildien should be inured to, 

vii. 17, §§ 2, 3. 
Colonies^ of Carthage, n. 11, § 15 ; 

vi. 5, § 9 ; oligarchies formed in 

colonies by the first settlers, iv. 

4, § 5 ; dissensions in, a cause of 

revolutions, v. 3, §§ 1 1-14. 
Colophon, ancient wealth of, iv. 4, 

§ 5 ; quarrel between the Colo- 

Jhonians and the Notians, v. 3, 

Combination ; superiority of the 
many, combined to the individual, 
iii. II; iv. 4, §§26,27. 

Command, the right to^ given by 
previous obedience, iii. 4, §§ 10^ 
14 ; vii. 14, § 6. 

Commerce, divisions of, i. 11, § 3; 
its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, viL 6;— commercial treaties, 
iii. 9, § 6. 

Common meals, hostility of the 
tyrant to, v. 11, § j; first estab- 
lished in Italy, vii. 10, §§ 1-8 ; 
how they should be arranged, 
ib. §§ 10-12 ; the young not 
allowed to sha^e in them, ib.^ 17, 
1 1 1 ;— of the magistrates, vi. 2, 
\ 7 ; vii. 12, 6 I ; of the priests, 
viL 12, § 6 ^--(at Carthage;, ii. 1 1, 
§ 3 ,— (in Crete), ib. 5, f 15 ; the 
original of the Spartan, ib. 10, 
( 5 ; maintained at the public cost, 
lb. §§ 7-10 ; — (at Sparta), make 
property to somedegree common, 
lb. 5, § 15 ; badly regulated, ib. 9, 
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§§3^33; 10^ §7; anciently called 

'^andria,' ib. lo^ § 5. 
Community of women and children, 

the, proposed b^ Plato^ ii« i| § 3 ; 

arguments against, ii. 3; 4 1 — of 

property, ib. 5 ; vii. 10^ § 9« 
Compensation, the principle o^ in 

the state, ii. 2, §§ 4~7; ^v. 3, $ 5. 
Compound, the : sg€ Whole. - 
Conditions, the, not the same as 

parts of a state, vil. 8. 
Confederacy, difference between 

a, and a state, iL 2, § 3; iii. 9, 

§§6-«. 
Coxmscation, a favourite practice 

of the demagogues, v. 5, §§ 1-5 ; 

vi. Sf §§ 3-^ 
Conquest unnecessary to the hap- 
liness of states, vii. 3, § 7 ; 3, 
10; 14, §§ 16-22 (cp. iL 9, 
34). 

Ccnstitution, regard must be had 
to the, in education, i. 13, § 15; 
v.^ §$i i-i 5; viiL i ; the best con- 
stitution supposed by some to 
be a combination of all existing 
forms, m 6, § 17 (cp. iv. 1, § 6 ; 7, 
§ 4 » 9i § 7)t ^c permanence of a 
constitution only secured by the 
consent of all classes, iL 9, § 22 ; iv. 
9i§io; 12,66; v.8,§ 5; 9,f§S7io; 
VI. 6, § 2 ; 7, 4 ; older constitutions 
more simple than later, ii. 10^ $ i ; 
contentment with a constitution 
not always aproof of its excellence, 
ib. JO, ( 12 {out cp. c. 1 1, §§2, 15); 
in each constitution the citizen 

different, iiL i, § 9 ; 5, § S ; i3f 
§ 12 ; IV. 7, § 2; relation of the 
constitution and the state, iiL i, 
§1; 3if9; 6,§i; 7,52; iv. i, 
^10 ; 3» § 5 ; definition of the word, 
iii.l,§i;^§l;iv.i,§io;3,§5; 
the constitution the life of the 
state, iv. 11, | 3; the people 
naturally suited to each const!* 
tution, liL 17; the constitution 
sometimes nominally unchanged 
after a revolution, iv. 5i §§ 3, 4 
(cp. V. i{ § 8) ; the encroachments 
of the nch often more dangerous 
to the constitution than those of 
the poor, iv. 12^ § 6 ; life accord- 
ing to the constitution no slavery, 
v.9i§i5; viL3,§§i-3. 



Contemplation, the life of, opposed 
to that of action, vii. 2 ; 14. 

Contracts, suits respecting, tried at 
Sparta by the Ephors, iii. i, § 10; 
often disavowed after a revolu- 
tion, ib. 3, § 2. 

Cookery, the art o^ L 7, § 3. 

Corinth, iiL 9, §J9: tyranny of 
Timophanes, v. ^ ^ 12 ; tyranny 
of the Cypsdids, ib. 10, f 6; 11, 

SI 9 ; its duration, ib. 12, §§ 3, 4 ; 
iamuly of the Bacchiadae, iL 12, 
§8. 

Com Measurers ; name of certaun 
magistrates, iv. 15, § 3. 

Cos, overthrow of the democracy 
at, V. 5. § 2. 

Cosmi, the (in Crete), analogous 
to the Ephors, ii. ic^ ^ 6 ; a worse 
institution, ib. § 10; have the 
command in war, ib. § 6 ; some- 
times forced by the nobles to 
resign or abdicate, ib. §§ 13, 14. 

Cotys, king of the Odiysians in 
Thxace, murdered by Parrhon 
and Heradeides, v. 10^ § 18. 

Coundl of Areopagus, the, an oli- 
garchical element in the Athenian 
constitution, ii. 12, § 2 ; its power 
curtailed by Pericles and Ephi- 
altes, ib. f4; acauired cicdit 
during the Persian War, v. 4, § 8; 
appearance of Peisistratus before, 
ib. 12, § 2. 

Council of Elders, the, (at Car- 
thage), analogous to the Spartan. 
^- ^h § 3 1 their powers, ib. 
§ 5 ; (in Crete), analogous to 
the Si)artan, ib. lo, § 6; criti- 
dzed, ib. §§ 11, 12 ; (at Elis), v. 
6, § II ; (at Sparta), its defects, 
iL g, §§ 2A-27 ; the mode of elec- 
tion childish, ib. § 27 (cp. v. 6, 
§ 11) ; decides in cases of homi- 
dde, iiL i, § 10 (cp. iL 9, § 25 ; 
iv. 9, § 9). 

Coundl, the supreme, called in 
oligarchies 'the Probuli,' iv. 14, 
f 14; I5,§"; vi. 8, W17, 24; 
m democrades the * Boule,' i v. 1 5, 
§ll;vi.8,§§l7,24(cp.v.i,§ii). 

Councillors and warriors, the two 
highest classes in the state, iv. 4, 
§§10-17; viL4, §§4-7; 8, §7; 
9, §§ 4-10. 
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Cottncillors, magistrates at Thorii, 

V. 7. § »3. 
Courage, difTerent in the man and 

the woman, i. 13, §§ 9-12 ; iii. 4, 
§§ 16, 17 ; wanting in the Spartan 
women, iL 9, § 9 ; found m the 
masses, iii. 7> § 4 ; emboldened 
by power, v. 10^ § 25 ; not incon- 
sistent with a proper use of forti- 
fications, vii. II, f§ 8-11 ; always 
associated with gentleness, ib. 7, 
§§ 5~9s ^"« 4* § 2 (m^ Valour). 
Courts, the extravagance of, causes 
discontent in the people, v. 11, 

§ 19- 
Cowajdice of the Spartan women, 

"•9i§9- 
Crataeus, one of the assassms of 

Archelaos, v. 10, § 17. 
Crete, &vourable position of, ii. 10, 
§§ 3^ 12, 16 ; visit of Lycurf;us to, 
ibw S 2 ;— the Cretan constitution 
the original of the Lacedaemo- 
nian. ib.jS^ 1-3; analogous to the 
Carthaginian, ib. 11, 91; the at- 
tention of the le^slator directed 
solely to war, vii. 2, § 9 ; — the 
common tables introduced into 
Crete by Minos, ib. 10, §§ 2, 6 ; 
called by the Cretans, M^ni^ iL 10, 
§ 5 ; object of the institution, ii. 
5, § 15 ; better msmaged in Crete 
Sban at Lacedaemon, ib. 9^ 

[uency 

"14. 
iden 

gymnastic exercises and the use 

ot arms, ib. ^, § 19 ; the Perioeci 

in Crete well managed, ib. 9, § 3 ; 

10^ §§ 15, 16 ; governed by the 

laws of Minos, i£ 10, § 3 ; analogy 

of the Cretan Perioeci with the 

Helots, ib. § 5;— existence of 

caste in Crete, viL 10^ § i. 

Crime, the causes o^ Ii. 5y § 12 ; 7, 
§§10-14,18; 9, §28. 

Cnma^ in Italy^ ancient law of 
muraer there, iL 8, 1 2a 

Costom, power o^ iL o, § 24 ; iv. $, 
J3 J viL ip, §§ 11-13; a sort of 
justice, 1. 6, § $. 

Cycle, the, of change, in Plato's 
Republic V. 12, §§ 7-18. 

Cyclopes, the, Horner^ account o^ 
I. a, §7. 




Cyme, in Aeolis, overthrow of the 

democracy at, v. 5, § 4. 
Cypselids, the, offerings of, v. 11, 

09 ; duration of their tyranny, 

lb. 12, §§ 3i 4- 
Cypselus of Corinth, origin of his 

tyranny, v. i€>, § 6 ; its duration, 

ib. 12, § 3. 
Cyrene. oliearchical insurrection 

at, VI. 4, § 17 ; establishment of 

the democracy, ib. § 18. 
Cyrus, king of Persia, the liberator 

of his people, v. 10^ § 8 ; attacked 

his master Astyages, ib. § 24. 

D. 

Daedalus, the statues of, L 4, § 3« 
Dancing, sometimes ranked with 
music as an amusement, viii. 5, 

§3. 
Daphnaeus, ofSyracuse,overthrown 

by Dion^us, v. 5, § la 
Darius, son of Xerxes, execution of, 

by Artapanes. v. ic^ § 21. 
Debts, should tney be paid after a 

revolution ? iii. 3, § 2. 
Decanmichus, the instigator of the 

conspiracy against Archelaus, v. 

10, f 2a 
Deliberation, the right to share in, 

essential to the citizen, iiL i, 

§§ 6-12 ; 2, § 5 ; 13, § 12 (cp.viL 

*> 5 7). . ^ 

Deliberative element, the, in the 

state, iv. 14. 

Deliberative £aunilty, the, present to 

some degree in the woman and 

chUd, but not in the slave, L 13, 

§7. 
Delphi, the seditions at, v. 4, § 5 ; 

the Delphian knife, i. 2, § 3. 
Demagogues, the authors and flat- 
terers of the extreme democracy, 
iL 12, §§ 4-^i iv. 4, §§ 25-31 ; V. 

9^§ 10; II, §§11,12; VI. 4, §§15- 
17; confiscate the property of 

the rich, V. Si § 5 > vi. 5> § 3; often 
bring about revolutions, v. 3, §4 ; 
5, §f 1-5 ; in ancient times oe- 
came tyrants, ib. 5, |§ 6-10; 10^ 
§§ 4, 6 : — ^in oligarchies, ib. 6, § 5. 

Deminrgi, magistrates at L a nss a, 
iiL2, § 2. 

Democracy, the government of the 
many in their own interests, iiL 7, 
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§5; 8, §a; iv. ii. § 17; akin 
to tyranny, iv. 4, $ 27 ; v. 10, 
§§ II. 30, 35 ; II, § 12 ; the only 
possible government in large 
states, iii. 15. § 12; iv. 6^ § 5; 
13, 5 10 (cp. vL 5, § 5); the per- 
version of constitutional govern- 
ment, iii. 7> § 5 ; iv. 2, f§ I, 2 ; 
Plato wrong in calling democracy 
the worst of good constitutions, 
but the best of bad ones, i v. 2, § 3 ; 
insc^ciency of the common den- 
nitions of democracy, iii. 8 ; iv. 4, 
§§ 1-6; more forms of democracy 
than one, iv. i, J 8 ; 4, §§ 20-22 ; 
; 12, § 



II, § 20: 



3; 13, § 12; vL 



1,62; the forms enumerated, iv. 
4t§f 22-31; 6, §§ 1-7; 12, § 3; 
149 §§ i~7 9 ▼!• 4 ; growth of the 
last and worst form, iL 12. § 4 ; iii. 

..§";6^§5?-";iv.6,§5;v.5, 

|^6-ii{ 6»||6-8; 9,^10; VL2» 

tJ 5-9; 4t 15 15-20 (cp. V. 10, 

J 12 ; 1 1 , § 1 1 ) j — democracy more 

stable thsm ohgarchy, iv. 1 1, 1 14 ; 

V- I, § 15; 7. §6 (cp.v.3,58); 
causes of revolution m democra- 
cies : anarchy, v. 3, § 5 ; vL 4, 
§17; demagogic practices, v. 3, 
§4; 15; 9, § 10; vi. 5, § 5; dispro- 
portionate increase, v. 3. §^ 6-8 ; 
dissatisfaction of the notables, ib. 
§ I4(cp. iL7,§§ 10^ 18); long tenure 
orgreatnesfrof office,v. 5, §8; 8, 
§ 7 ; the means of their preserva- 
tion, iv. 12, $ 4 ; i3i §§ 5-8 ; 14, 

§ 12; V. 8; vi.4,$ 17; 5; demo- 
cracy (especially Uie extreme 
form) apt to pass into tyranny, 
iv.ir,§ii; ir.s,§§6-io; 8,§7; 
10^^30; Plato censured for sup- 
posmg that the change is neces- 
sarily to tyranny, v. 12, § 10; — 
Athens the champion of demo- 
cracy in Hellas, iv. 1 1, § 18 ; v. 7, 
§ 14; the demoq^atic principle 
represented at Sparta by the 
Ephpralty, iLd, § 17; 9, § 21; 
i(^ § 10; iv. 9, § 9;— character- 
istics of democracjr : liberty and 
equality for all, iii. 8, § 7 ; iv. 4, 
§§22,23; 8,§7;v.i,§3;8,§6; 
9, §§14,15; vi- 2, » 174,9; 4, 
§20; theuseoftlieiot,u.ii,«7; 
X2,§3;tv.9,§4;i5f|i9;vi.2, 



§§ 5, S ; employment of a laige 
number of magistrates, ii. 1 1, § 14; 
short tenure of office, v. 8, § 6; vi. 
2, §§ 5, 8; payment of the citizens, 
ij 7,8.19; 12, §4; iv.6,§5; 9, 
52; VI. 2, §§6,7;.5,,§ 5; care- 
lessness m the admission of arti- 
sans and persons of illegitimate 
birth to atizenshia iii. 4, § 12 ; 
5, §§ 7, S ; vL 4, $ 16 ; license 
alloweid to women and children, 
V. II, § 11; vi. 4, §20;— ostracism 
originidly a democratic institn- 

• tion, iii. 13, 5 15 ; v. 3, § 3 ; demo- 
cratical tricks to keep the power 
in the hands of the people, iv. 13, 
§ 5 ; suggestions for the improve- 
ment ^democracy, ib. 14, § 12 ; 
vi. 5, §§ 5-1 1 ; — the magistrates 
pectdiar to democracy, iv. 1 5, § 1 1 ; 

- VL 8, §§ 17, 24 ; democratical 
modes of appointing magistrates 
and judges, iv. 1 5, §19; i6,§8;—- 
character and powers of the as- 
sembly, ib. 14, §§ 1-7 ;— the best 
matenal of a democracy, ib. 6^ ( 2 ; 
vi. 4, § I ; the position suitable 
to a democracy, viL i r, § 5 ; de- 
mocracy alwa^ supported by 
the sailors and light armed, vi. 7, 

§§ I, 2- 
Derdas (?IGng of Elymaea), con- 
spiracy o^ aspinst Amyntas the 

Little^ V. 10^ I 16. 
Desire, insadableness of human, L 

9, §i6;iL5, §12; 7, §§8, 19; 

found even m very young chil- 

dreii| vii. 15, § la 
Detectives, remale, employed at 

Syracuse, V. 11, \ 7. 
Devices, political, 01 olurarchies and 

democracies, iv. 13, §| 1-8 ; their 

inutility, v. 8, § 4« 
Diagoras, an Eretrian, v. 6^ § 14. 
Dicaea, * the Pharsalian mare,' iL 3, 

§9- 
Dicasteries, the Athenian, iL 1 2, § 4. 

Dictators : see ^symnetes. 

Diodes, story o^ imd PhilolanSi it. 

12, §§ 8-1 1. 
Dion, conspiracy o( against Diony- 

sius, V. la §§ 23L i&^ 31, 32. 
Dionysius the Elder, story o^ and 

the SiciHan monopolist, i. ii, 

§§ 11,12; his request for gnards, 
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ill. 15, § 16; bis rise to the ty- 
ranny, V. 5, § 10 ; 10, § 6 ; aided 
by Hipparinus, ib. 6, § 8 ; his 
marriage alliance with Locris, ib. 
7, § 10 ; his excessive taxation at 
Syracuse, ib. 1 1, § la 
Dionysios the Younger, conspiracy 
. of Dion against, v. 10^ §§ 23, 28, 

Diophantus (PArchon, B.C 395), his 
plan for the management of the 
public slaves, ii. 7, § 23. 

Directors of Education, vii. 17, §§ 5, 
7 ; of Gymnastics, vi. 8, §6 22. 

Discipline, good effects o^ IL 9^ 
§ II. 

Dithyrambic poetry, suited to the 
Phrygian hannony, viii. 7, § la 

Dodcyutb, often at a convenient 
. -distance from the city, vii. 6, § 5. 

Domination over others, not the 
true object of statesmanship, viL 

2; 35 »4,§§ 12-22- 

Dorian Harmony, the : see Har- 
mony. 

Dowries made by Phaleas a means 
to the equalization of property, 
^i* 7f § 3 9 l^us^ dowries custom- 
ary at Sparta, ib. 9, § 15. 

Doxander, leader of a revolution at 
Mitylene, v. 4, | 6. 

Draco, notorious tor the severity of 
his legislation, ii. 12, § 13. 

Drawing, a branch of education, 

viii..3, §§ If 12- 
Drinking, Plato's law about (Laws 

11,671 D), ii. 12,$ 12. 

Drunkenness, law of Pittacus re- 
specting, ii. 12, % 13. ^ 

Dynasty, or Family Oligarchy, su 
. Oliga^tihy. 

£• 

Earth-born men, the fiible of the, 

ii. 8, § 21. 
Eating, moderation in, encouraged 

by the Cretan lawgiver, ii. i€>, ) 9. 
Eavesdroppers, employment of, by 

the tyrant Hiero, v. 1 1, § 7. 
Ecphantides (the ancient comic 

poet)^ viii. 6, § 12. 
Education, majr be directed to a 

wrong end, li. 7, §§ 8, 9 ; must 

have regard to Uie constitution, 

!• I3i § 15 > V. 9, § II ; viii. r ; the 



l^at means of uniting the state, 
ii.5, §§ 18-21; specialyforthe ruler, 
ill. 4, § 8 (cp. vii. 14. § 6) ; confers a 
claim to preeminence in the state, 
?i-i3, §.i (cp. c 9, ^§ 14, ic; 12, 
§1 8, 9 ; IV. 8, §§ 2-5) ; exceUence 
of the Spartan education, iv. 9, 
I 7; viii. 1, J 4 (^^ q>- viii. 4, 
\h '"7); bad education of the 
rich, IV. II, § 6; V. 9, § 13; 
hostility of the tyrant to edu- 
cation, V. II, § 5; education ne- 
cessary to supplement habit, vii. 
«3» § 13; I7i S 15 ; the special 
business of the legislator, viiL i, 
§ i; wrong notions (Mf educa- 
tion prevalent in Hellas, vii. 14, 
§15; viiLi, $3; 4, §6; the 
periods of education, viL 17 ; viii. 
4* §§ 7-9 ; necessity of a common 
system of education, viiL i. § 3 
(cp. iL7, § 8; and iv. 9, \^)^ 
should education have an ethical 
or a practical aim ? viii. 2 ; 3 ; 5 ; 
should it include music ? ib. 3 ; 5 ; 
6 ; what instruments and har- 
monies are to be used? ib. 6, 
\^ 8~i6; 7; education not to be 
directed to a single end, ib. 4, § 2 ; 
the oroper pla^ of gymnastics 
in eaucation, ib. 3, § 13 ; 4 ; the 
education of mind and body not 
to be carried on together, ib. 4, 
§ 9; writers upon musical edu- 
cation, ib. 5. § a3 ; 7, §§ a, 3? 8, 
II, 14 ; musicsd education a kind 
of rattle to older children, ib. 6, 
§ 2 ; the three principles of edu- 
cation, ib. 7, f 15 : — Directors 
of Education, vii. 17, §§ 5, 7. 

Egypt ; physicians allowed to alter 
their treatment after the fourth 
day, iii. 1 5« § 4 ; the pyramids, v. 
II, 1 9 ; ue division into Castes, 
vii. 10^ \\ 1-6 ; the Egyptians the 
most ancient of all people, ib.| 8. 

Elder and younger, relation of, i. 2, 
§ 6 ; 12 ; the elder to command, 
theyounger to obey, viL 9, §§4-9; 

14, §5 4, 5. ^ ^ . , ^ 

Eleven, the, at Athens, vi. 8, § 11. 
Elis, narrowness of the oligarchical 

government at v. 6, § 1 1. 
Elymaea, v. 10^ f 17. 
Empire, unnecessary to the hap- 
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inness of states, vii. a; 3; 14* 
\ 12-32. 

End, the, the completed nature of 



each thing, L 2, (8 : has no limit 
in the arts, ib. 8, § 14; ^ 
may agree or disagree witl 



mth the 



. means, vii. 13, § 2; contains an 
element of pleasure, viit. 5, § 13. 

£nemies. will not walk on the same 
path, IV. II, § 7; maybe united 
by a common danger, v. 5« § i. 

Entertainments (XctrovpyMi) : see 
Public Services* 

Enthusiasm, created by music, viii. 
5, § 16; peculiarly Uie effect of 
&e Phrygian harmony, ib. § 32 ; 
6^ §§ 9-11; has a great power 
over certain persons, ib. 7, f 4* 

Ephialtes, curtailed the privileges 
of the Areopagus, ii. 12, § 4. 

Ephors, the, a democratic element 
at Sjparta, ii.6, § 17 ; 9^ §§ 20-22; 
10^9 10; iv.9,§9; theircorrup- 
tion and license^ ii. 9, §$ 19-24 ; 
10^ § 12; greatness of then: power, 
ib.^ § 20; v. II, h 2 ; the mode of 
their election childish, ii. 9, § 23 ; 
have the right of calling the 
magistrates to account, ib. § 26; 
try suits respecting contracts, 
iii.i.§iorcp.ii.o,§23; ii,§7); 
established by Theopompus as a 
check on the royal power, v. ii^ 
J§ 1-3 ; correspond to the Cosmi 
in Crete, ii. i4 §| ^ 10^ 12 ; to 
the magistracy of 104 at Car- 
thage, ib. 11, $3. 

Epidamnus, management of public 
slaves at, iL 7, § 23 ; governed 
by a single archon, iiL i^ § i ; 
V. I, § II ; democratic revolution 
there, v. i, §§ 10^ 11 ; its origin, 

ib. 4, f 7- 

Epimemdes.of Cret^usedthe name 
6ft6moi tor the members of a 
family, i« 2, § 5. 

E()uality, how related to justice, 
iii.9;iaji3,5§ii,i2: v.i,§2; 
9, § 14; vu.3,§ 5; I4,« ih6; (the 
true kind) no longer desired m 
Hellenic states, tv« 11, |j 4-io^ 
19 ; V. 9^ §§ 5-10 ; equahty ana 
liberty the aim of democracy, iii. 
?»§75iv.4» 5 22; 8, § 72 V. I, 
53;«,§6;9i§i4; vi.2,§§i-4. 



9 ; the desire of eguality a cause 
of sedition, v. i, §§ 3-8 ; 2, §§ 2, 
3 1 3> § 3 ; when attained creates 
contentment, ib. 7, § 6 ; equality 
either numerical or proportional, 
iii. 8; iv. 12, §§ 1-4; v. i, §§ 12- 
16; vi. 3 ; states must not be 
based on one kind alone, v. i, 
§ 14 ; denied to the weak by the 
strong, vi. 3, § 6. 

Eouality of property, proposed by 
Fhaleas, ii. 7 ; 12, § 12. 

Equals in rank form a kind of de- 



mocracy, V. 8, 



§6; 
rhoai 



l^jslation 



. only for those who are equal, iii. 

f3»§i4- 
Eretiia, owed its importance in 

early times to its cavalry force^ 

i^* 3) § 3 * overthrow of the oli- 

. gazcfay of the * knights,', v. 6, 

§14. 
Eiythrae, overthrow of the Basi- . 

hdae at, v. 6, § 5. 
Ethics, the Nicomachean, quoted. 



n 



N. E. i. 7, 

V. 3f 
ib.5. 
ib.10^ 

vii 13, 
X. 6, 



15; Pol.viLi3, 



9f 



99 



»> 



99 



ib. 13, 
111. 9, 
11. 2, 
iii* 12, 
iv. II, 
vii.13. 




4; 
6; 
4; » 

a; n 

. 3; „ 

Ethiopia, offices given in, aocon 

to stature, iv. 4, § 4. 
Eubulus (tyrant of Atameus), story 

of, ii. 7,§i7. 
Eunuch, the, (Thrasydaeus) assas- 
sinated Evagoras of Cyprus, v. 
10^ ^ i6. 
Euripides, caused Decamnidias to 
be scour]^ed, v. 10^ § 20; quoted, 
Ijphig. m Aulid. 1400^ L 2, ( 4 ; 
ib. (?) 1017 (^ FragnL Inc. 
bond), V. 9, § 1^ ; 
, Racchae, 3te^ viii. St § 2 ; 
iGolus, fr. iii, iii. 4, | 8 ; 
Fragm. Inc. boodi, viL 7, § 8. 
Europe, the inhabitants of (north- 
em), have more bra v ery than in- 
teUigence, vii. 7, | 2. 
Euryphon, the dm 

damus, ii. 8, § i. 
Eurytion, a revolutionary leader at 

Heradea, v. 6, § ij;. 
Euthycrates, a Phoaan, v. 4, 1 7. 
Evagoras, tyrant of Salamis ' 



ler of Hippo- 
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Cyprus, murdered by the eunuch 

Nicocles, V. 10^ § 16. 
Evil ; the sense of good and evil 

characteristic of man, i. 2, § 12. 
Evils, must be guarded against at 

their beginning, v. 4, §§ 1-3 ; 8, 

^§§2,3.9- _. . 

Example, power of, n. 1 1, § 11. 

Exchange, (i) according to nature, 

(barter of necessaries), i. 9, §§ 2- 

7 ; iQi §§' 3. 4 ; (2) contrary to 

nature O^etail trade )^ L 9, §§ 1-4, 

9-12; 10, §4; ",53. 
Executive element, the, m the state, 

iv. 14, § 2; 15; vi. 8. 
Exoteric discourses, referred to, iii. 

6, § 5 ; vii. I, § 2. 
Experience, value of, ii. 5, § 16; 

vii. 10, § 8. 
Expiations for crime, could not be 

made if a community of women 

were established, il 4, § i. 
Exposure of deformed children, 

justifiable, vii. 16, § 15. 
Extravagance, the, of courts, causes 

discontent in the common people, 

v. u, § 10. 
Extremes, danger of, iv. 11, §§ 16- 

19; 12, §§4-6; vi. 5,§§ 1-4. 



Faction, frequency o^ in Crete, ii. 
io» §9 I4*'i6; evil effects of, in 
Heliia^, iv. 1 1, §§ 16-18 ; a cause 
of revolution in oligarchies, v. 6, 
^ 9 ; less conunon in democracies, 
IV. II, § 14; v. I, §§ 15, i6; 7, 
§6. 

Families, should the number of, 
equal the numbo- of lots ? ii. 6, 

§ »3- 
Families, large, encouraged at 

Sparta, ii. 9, § 18. 
Family, the, the village a colony ofl 
i. 2, § 6 (cp. c. 9, § 5) ; composed 
of three relations which are sanc- 
tioned by nature, ib. 2, § 2 foil. ; 
3, §§1-3; 12; 13, § IS; governed 
by the elder or parent who is 
their king, ib. 2, § 6 ; 7, § 1 ; 12, 
§ 3 ; different lands of rule within 
the £amily, ib. 12 ; the family 
a part of Uie state, ib. 13, § i J ; 
ii. 9, § 5 ; the state moxe self- 



sufficient than the family, ii. 2, 
§8. 

Family oligarchy, see Oligarchy. 

Family quarrels, a cause of revo- 
lutions, V. 4, §§ 5-7; 6, § 14; 10, 

§3- 
Father and child, relation o^ i. 2, 

§§ 1-55 3.§§ 1-3; 12. 

Fear, wiU make the bitterest ene- 
mies unite, V. 5, § i ; helps to 
keep the state tc^ether, ib. 8, § 8. 

Female, the, by nature different 
from the slave except among 
barbarians, i. 2, §§ 3, 4 ; subject 
by nature to the male, ib. 5, $ 7 ; 
12, § I ; X3» § 7 ; tendency of the 
female to produce offspnng like 
the parents, ii. 3, § 9 : — the union 
of male and female formed in 
obedience to a natural instinct^ 
i. 2, § 2 ; the relation of male ana 
female part of the household, ib. 
3, § 2 ; 12, § 1. \See Woman.] 

Ferrymen, number of, at Tenedos, 
iv. 4, § 21. 

Finance, importanceof,tothe states- 
man, i. II, § 13 ; the finances of 
Sparta badly managed, ii. 9, 
§ 36 ; suggestions for the regula- 
tion of state finances, v. 8, §9 15- 
19 ; vi. 5. 

Fishermen, number of, at Tarentum 
and Byzantium, iv. 4, § 3i. 

Flatterers, influence of, with the 
tyrant, iv. 4, § 28 ; v. 11, § 12. 

Flute, the, came into fisishion at 
Athens and Lacedaemon after 
the Persian War, ^ii. 6, §§ 10-12 ; 
story of Athene and the flute, 
ib. f§ 13, 14; not a fit instrument 
for freemen, ib. §§ 10 ; 7, § 9. 

Flute-maker, the ruler compared to 
the, — ^the subject to the flute- 
player, iii. 4, § 18. 

Flute-players, used as an illustration 
of the claims to superiority in the 
state, iii. 12, §§ 4, $. 

Food, supplied by nature to all, 
i. 8, §9 4-12; 10^ § 3; one of 
the conditions of a state, viL 8, 

§7. 
Force, generally associated with 

virtue, i. 6^ § 3. 

Forests, Inspectors o( vL 8, § 6 ; vii. 

12, §8, 
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Fortifications, necessary to the state, 
vii. II, §§ 8-12. 

Fortune, the legislator ought not 
to trust to, ii. ii, §§ i^, i6; the 
controller of events, vii. 12, § 9 ; 

Fountains, officers in charge of, vL 

«,§5- 
Four Hundred, government of the, 

at Athens, v. 4, § 13 ; 6, § 6. 

Free, the, and the noble akin, iii. 

13, § 2 (cp. i. 6, §§ 6, 7). 
Freedom, supposed by Hellenes 

not to exist among barbarians, 
i. 2, § 4 ; 6, § 6 ; is a reason why 
men claim authority in a state, 
iii. 9, J 14 ; 12, § 8 ; 13, §5 2-5. 
\See Liberty.] 
Freeman, the, in hb relation to 
the slave, i. 2, §§ 2-4 ; 3, § 4 ; 
5 ; 6 ; not always outwardly dis- 
tinguiefaed^by nature from him, 
ib.r5, § ic^'; rule over freemen 
|l moWnoble than rule over slaves, 
Ijib. § 2; vii. 3, e 2; 14, § 19; 
will never willingly submit to the 
tyrant, iv. la § 4 ; v. 11, § 12 ; 
has a natural right to rule, ii. 2, 
§ 6 ; iii. i6^§§ 2, 3 ; must not be 
asham/sd^o 6oey^fai94awful supe- 
riorsjTv. 9, §§ 11-14 ; yii. 3i § 2 ; 

14, ?H--54«My- 'V § 6) ; may 
have a certain knowledge of the 
arts, viii. 2, §§ 5; 6 ; may be al- 
lowed to share in the pleasures 
of music» ib. 5, § 7. 

Friends, have all things in conunon, 
"• 5f $ 6 (cp« vii. 10^ 6 9). 

Friendship, weakened by com- 
munism, iL 4, §§ 5-9 ; the motive 
of society, ib. § 6 ; iii. 9, $ 13 ; 
IV. II, § 7 (<^. vL 5, 5f 7-11); 
implies equality, in. 16, § 13; 
friendship among the citixens 
hated by the tyrant, v. 1 1. § 5 ; 
friendship at Sparta, ii. 5, 9 7. 

G. 

Gela, tyranny of Oleander at, v. 12, 

§ 13- 
Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, v. 3, § 5 ; 

duration of his tyranny, ib. 12, 

§§ 5> ^ t expulsion of his iiamily, 

lb. ia,§3i; 12, § 6. 

General, the, learns command by 



obedience, iii. 4, § 14 ; generals 
often became demagogues in an- 
cient times, V. 5, §f 6-10 ; have 
often attadced their masters, ib. 
10, § 24 ; wise generals combine 
light-armed troops with cavalry 
and heavy infantry, vi. 7, § 2. 
Generalship, a rare quality, v. 9, 

§3- 
Gentleness, associated with courage, 

vii. 7, §§ 5-9 I viii. 4, § 2- 

Gerusia : see Council of Elders. 

God, happy by reason of his own 
nature, vii. i, § 10; 3, § 10; 
alone able to hold together the 
universe, ib. 4, § 8. 

Gods, the, supposed to be under a 
king because mankind originally 
were, i. 2, § 7 ; 12, § 3 ; their 
statues more beautiful than ordi- 
nary human form^ ib. 5, § 10. 

Gods, the, who preside over birth, 
vii. 16, § 14 ; at whose festivals 
ribaldry is permitted, ib. 17,^ § 10. 

Good, absolute and relative, vii. 13, 

§§ 5-8. 
Good, the, the aim of the state, 

i. I, § I ; ii. 2, § 7. 

Good and evil the sense of, cha- 
racteristic of man, L 2, § 12 ; 
made the test of freedom and 
slavery, ib. 6, § 8. 

Goods, the three kinds of, vii. i, 
§§ 2-5 ; external goods not to be 
preferred to virtue, ii. 9i § 35 ; 
vii. I, §1 5-9 ; 15, § 6 ; not the 
cause of nappiness, viL i, § 10 ; 
13, §8. 

Gordius, father of Psammeticfaus, 
tyrant of Corinth, v. 12, § 3. 

Gorgias of Leontini, his definition 
of virtue^ i. 13, § 10; — of the 
citizen, iii. 2, § 2. 

Government, the Constitutional, 
called in ancient times demo- 
cracy, iv. 13, § II ; its rarity, 
>b- 7f § I (<!>• c. iif § 16); one of 
the true forms of government, 

iii* 7> § 3 (cp* iv. 8, § 1} ; how 
distinguished from aristocracy, 
oligarchy: and democracy, iv. 7 ; 
8; 14, §§ 8-10; V. 7, « 5-7; 

VI. If S 3 (cp- «• "» ff 5-9); 
composed of the heavy-armed 

tokUers, iL 6^ § 16 ; iii. 7, § 4 ; 
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I7f § 4 ; IV' '3i § 'o ; the people 
to whom it is adapted, lii. 17, 
§ 4 ; suited to a large country 
population, vi. 4, § 14 ; cha- 
racterised by the alternation of 
rulers and ruled, L i, § 2 ; 12, 
'3; ii.2,§§4-7; ii,|u;iii.4, 
|§ 10, 14; 6jj9; 16, §2: 17, 
4; vii.i4,§§i-5(cp.i.7, §1); 
>y the combination of the vote 
and the lot in the election of 
the magistrates, iv. i^, §§ 19- 
22 ; gives the affirmative power 
to the many^ ib. 14, § 16 ; the 
mode in which it arises, ib. 9; 
causes of revolution to which it 
is subject, v. 3, §§ 6-8 ; 6, §§ 16- 

iS t 7} $§ 5~^ » means of its 
preservation, io. 8, §§ 10, 11 ; 
more stable than aristocracy, ib. 

Government, forms of, how to be cri- 
ticised, iL 9, § I ; iv. I ; the legis- 
lator must know all, iv. i, §§ 5-8 ; 
differ according to the charac- 
ter of the supreme authority, 

"»» ^ § I ; 13, § 5 ; >v. 8, §§ 2-4 ; 

14, § I ; are based on partial 

Justice only, iii. 9, §§ 1-4, 15 ; 17, 
f 6 ; v. I, § 2 ; vi. 3, §§ 1-4 ; 
are all perversions of the perfect 
state, iv. 8, § i ; may be divided 
into true forms or perversions, 
iil I, §§ 8-10 ; 6, § II ; 7 ; 18 ; 
iv. 2, 1$ 1-3 ; 8, § I ; their suc- 
cessive changes in ancient times, 
iii.15, §§ 11-13; iv. 13, §§ 9-12 ; 
Plato's theory of change wrong, 
V* I3i §§ 5"!^ ; influence of in- 
creased population upon forms 
of government, iii. 15, §§ 11-13 ; 
iv. 6, $ 5 ; vi. 5, § 5 ; the worst 
forms the most precarious, vi. 6, 
§ 4 ; common error that forms 
of government can be reduced 
to two—oligarchy and demo- 
cracy, iv. 3, §§ 0-8 ; sense in 
whidi this is true, ib. 4, § lo ; 
v. I, § 14 (cp. vi. I, § 6) ; tne 
people adapted to each form of 
government, iii. 17 ; the magis- 
trates suited to each, iv. 15, 
f§ix-l3; vi. 8, 5§ 17, 24; the 
judicial arrangements, ii. 11, 
5 7; iH. 1, §8 10, 11; iv. Id, 
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6 8 ; the military force, vi. 7, 
§§ I, 2. 
Government, writers on, often un- 
practical, iv. I, § 5 ; have ex- 
tolled the Lacedaemonian con- 
stitution, ib. § 6 ; vii. 14, §§ 16, 

17. 
Guardians of Children, iv. 15, §§ 9, 

13 ; vi. 8, § 22 ; of the Citizens (at 

Larissa), v. 6, § 6 ; of the Law, 

iv. 14, § 14 ; vi. 8, §§ 17, 22, 24 ; 

of Shrines, vi. 8, § 19 ; of Women, 

>v. 15. §§9i 13; vi.8, § 22. 

Guardians, the, in Plato's Republic : 
see Plato. 

Guards, story of Dionysius' reouest 
for, iil 15, § 16 ; the guards of 
the tyrant mercenaries, of the 
king citizens, ib. 14, § 7 ; v. 10^ 
$ xo. 
/Gymnastic, like other arts, has 
undergone improvement, ii. 8, 
§ 18 ; includes various kinds of 
trainin|^, iv. i, §§ i, 2. 

Gymnastic exercises, forbidden to 
slaves in Crete, ii. 5, § 19 ; dis- 
couraged in oligarchies among 
the poor, iv. 13, § 4 ; one of the 
recognised branches of educa- 
tion, viil 3, § I ; carried to 
excess at Lacedaemon, ib. 4, 
§§ i~7 i suggestions for their 
arrangement, vii. 12, §^ 1-6; 
should be of a lighter kind for 
children, viii. 4, § 7 : — Directors 
of, vi. 8, § 22. 

H. 

Habit, bodily, the, to be required 
in the citizen, vii. 16, § 12 ; viiL 

4. 

Habit, the strength of law derived 
from, ii. 8, § 24 ; one element of 
virtue, vii. 13, §§11-13; 15, § 7 ; 
must go before reason in educa- 
tion, viii. 3, § 13. 

Hanno, conspiracy of, at Carthage, 

V. 7. § 4. 
Happiness, independent of exter- 
nal goods, vii. 1} § 10 ; 13, f 8 ; 
the happiness of the whole de- 
pendent on the happiness of 
the parts, i. 6, § 10 ; ii. 5, § 27 ; 
vii< 9i § 7; happiness propor- 
tioned to virtue, vii. l, § 10 ; 8, 
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§ 5; 9i §§ 3i 7; 13, § 5;. the 
perfect happiness of the divine 
nature, ib. i, § lo; 3. § 10; the 
happiness of men and states the 
same, ib. 2 ; 3 ; the happiness 
. of states not de]>endent on em- 
pire over others, ib. 2, §§ 14-18 ; 
or on size, ib. 4, §§ 4-11 ; hap- 
piness implies virtuous activity, 
*b' 3i §§ '""3 » *5 the worthy em- 
ployment of leisure, viii. 3, §§ 3- 

6; 5,§§9-i5. ^ ^ 

Harbours, should be separated 
from the dty, vii. 6, §§ 1-6. 

Harmodius, conspiracy of, and 
Aristoj^eiton, v. 10, § 15. 

Harmonies, the, sometimes divided 
into two principal forms, the 
Dorian and the Phrygian, iv. 3, 
§ 7 ; their different effects and the 
use to be made of them in edu- 
cation, viii. 5, §§ 16-25 ; 7< 

Harmony, the soul said to be, or 
to possess, viii. 5, ^ 25. 

Harmony in music, 1. 5, § 4 ; iii. 3, 

Harmony, the Dorian, iii. 3, § 8 ; 
iv. 3, 9 7 ; produces a moderate 
and settled temper, viii. 5, § 22 ; 
7, §§ 8-13 : — the Lydian; rejected 
by Plato in the Republic, ib. 
7, §1 9, 14 ; suitable to children, 
ib. f 15 : — the Mixo-Lydian ; has 
a sad and grave effect, ib. 5, 
J 22 : — the Phryjgian, iii. 3, § 8 ; 
lY* 3i § 7 1 inspires enthusiasm, 
viii. 5» § 22 ; 7, § 9 ; should not 
have been retained by Plato, ib. 

7, §§ 9-13. 

Harp, the Lydian, one of the in- 
struments to be rejected in 
musical education, viii. 6, § 13. 

Hatred, more reasonable than 
anger, v. 10^ § 34 ; may arise 
out of lovej viL 7, §§ 7-9. 

Health, an important considera- 
tion in choosing the site of a 
city, vii. li, §§ 1-5. 

Hearing, the, has more connection 
with morals than any other 
sense, viii. 5, §§ 15-25. 

Hebdome, slaughter of the Argives 
at, v. 3, § 7. 

Heiresses, number of, at Sparta, 
ii- 9f $ 15 ; legislation of Andro- 



damas respecting, ib. 12, § 14; 
disputes concerning, a cause of 
revolutions, v. 4, §§ 6, 7. 
Heliaea, court of, at Epidamnus, 

v. I, § II. 

Hellanocrates of Larissa, one of 
the conspirators against Arche- 
laus, v. 10^ § 18. 

Hellas, influence of the climate of, 
on the national character, viL 7, 
§§ 1-4 ; natural^ superiority of 
Hellenes to Barbarians, i. 2, | 4 ; 
6, J 6; iii. 14, §6; vii. 7, §3; 
differences of the various Hel- 
lenic tribes, viL 7, § 4 : — ^barba- 
rous laws among the ancient 
Hellenes, IL 8, § 20; the Hel- 
lenes formerly under royal rule, 
i. 2, § 6; iii. 15,$ il ; iv. 13, § 10; 
changes in government caused 
by the increase of population, 
iii. 15, § 11-13; iv. o, § 5; 13, 
§§ 10-12 ; vi. ^, § 5 ; rise of the 
heavy-armed m iniportance, iv. 
13, § 10; effects of the Persian 
war upon Hellas, ii. 12, § 5 ; v. 
4, § 8 ; viiL 6, § 11; growth of 
the Athenian empire in Hellas, 
iii. 13, § 19 ; division of Hellas be- 
tween Athens and Lacedaemon, 
iv. 1 1, § 18 ; V. 7, § 14 : — smallness 
of the middle class in later Hellas, 
iv. II, §§ 7, 16-19 9 1^^ of great 
men, v. 10^ § 37 ; effects of the 
cultivation of rhetoric, ib. 5i § 7 ; 
wrong notions of education, iv. 
II, §6; viL 14, §15; viiL i,§j; 
2, § 2 : — ^rage for flute playing in 
Hellas after the Persian War, 
viiL 6, € 12. 

HelotSj difficulty of the Lacedae- 
monians in managing, ii. 5, § 22 ; 
9, 6 2 ; 10^ § 16 ; their analogy 
with the Cretan Perioed, ib. 10^ 
§§ 4, 16. 

Heniochi, the, in Pontus, said to 
be cannibals, viii. 4, § 3. 

Hephaestus, the tripods o^ i. 4, 

§ 3. 
Heptagon, the, a musical instnt* 

ment, viii. 6, § 13. 
Heradea, in Pontus, had a lanre 

number of seamen, vii. 6, § 8 ; 

democratical revolution there, 

v« 6^ § 7 : (? the same place) over- 
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throw of the democracy, ib. 5, § 3 ; 
introduction of a more popular 
government, ib. 6, §§ 2, 3 : (? in 
Trachis), revolution at, arising 
out of the punishment of Eury- 
tion for adultery, ib. 6, § 15. 

Heradeides of i^nos, one of the 
assassins of Cotys, v. 10, § 18. 

Heradeitus, saying o^ about anger, 
V. II, § 31. 

Heracieodorus, a revolutionary 
leader at Oreus, v. 3, ( 9. 

Herades, story of^ and the Ar- 
gonauts, iii. 13, 1 16. 

Heraea (in Arcadia), revolution at, 

V. 3, § 9- 
Hesiod, quoted, Op. et DL, 25, v. 

10, §30; ib.405. i. 2, § 5. 

Hestiaea (the later Oreus) in £u- 

boea, democratic revolutions at, 

Hi^ &t Sf^yracuse, v. ,0, 
$ 31 ; his employment of detec- 
tives and eavesdroppers, ib. ii, 
§ 7 ; duration of his tyranny, ib. 

", §f 5, 6. 
Hippannus, aided Dionysius to 

gain the tyranny of Syracuse, v. 

6^ §8. 
Hippocrates, 'the great physician,' 

vii. 4| § 5- 

Hippodamus, of Miletus, the plan- 
ner of dties, ii. 8, § i ; vii. ii, 
§ 6 ; his chsuacter and appear- 
ance, iL 8, ^ I ; peculiarities of 
his constitution. J§ 2-7 ; objec- 
tions to it, ib. §1 8-17. 

Homer, calb Zeus 'the father of 
Gods and men,' L 12, § 2: — 
quoted, 

II. ti. 204 ; iv. 4, § 27 ; 
ib. 372 ; iii. 16, § 10 ; 

y. 391-393 ; ib. 14, § 5 ; 

IX. 63 ; L 2, § Q ; 
lb. 319 ; ii. 7f § 10 ; 
ib. 648 ; iii. 5i f 9 ; 

X. 224 ; ib. 16, $ 10 ; 

xviiL 376 ; i. 4» § 3 ; 
Odyss. ix. 7^ ; viii. 3, § 9 ; 
ib. 14; 1.2, 57; 
xvii. 385 ; viii. 3, § 9 : 
—a passage is also dted, viii. 3, 
I 8, which does not occur in our 
Homer. 
Homidde, one of Hippodamus' 



three divisions of laws, ii. 8, 
§ 4 ; laws of Androdamas re- 
specting, ib. 12, § 14 ; suits con- 
cerning, tried at Sparta by the 
Elders, iii. i, § 10 ; (cp. ii. 9, § 25). 

Honour, inequality in, a cause of 
revolutions, ii. 7, §§ 10-13, 18-20; 
v.2,J2; 3,f§2,l4; 4,§§8-io; 
12, 9 18; the remedy for this, 
v. 8, § 12; II, §§ 26, 27; the 
citizen must share in the hon- 
ours of the state, iii. 5, § 9 ; (cp. 
c. 10^ §§4,5); honour less desired 
by men than wealth, iv. 13, § 8 ; 
v. 8, § 16; vi. 4, § 3; (cp. vi. 7, 1 7). 

Honours, conferred in many states 
for military exploits, viL 2, §§ 10- 
12. 

Horses, keeping of, a mark of 

feat wealth m old times, iv. 3, 
3; 13, § 10; vi.7, § I. 
Household management, the art o^ 
distinguished from the rule of a 
master, i. i, J 2; 3, § 4; 7, § i ; iii. 
6, §§^7; divided into three parts, 
i. 3, §$ 1-3 ; 12, § I ; how related to 
money-making, ib. 3, § 3 ; 8, §§ i, 
2; 9, §§ I, 12-18; 10, §§ 1-4; 
includes the natural art of ac- 
quisition, ib. 4. § I ; 8, §§ 13-15 ; 

o,§§i-«;io,jfi-4;ii,§§i-3; 
has a limit, ib. 9, o§ 14, 18 ; is 
more concerned with virtue than 
with wealth, ib. 13, § i ; the 
parts of men and women in, 
different, iii. 4, § 17; exists for 
the benefit of those under it, 
ib. 6, §§ 6, 7. 

Hunting, a species of war, i. 7} § 5 ; 
8, § 12; vii. 2, § 15; 14, § 21; 
the different branches of, i. 8, § 7. 

Husband and wife, relation of. 
\Se€ * Male ' and * Female.'] 

Husbandmen, are sometimes 
hunters, L 8, § 8 : would be better 
suited for Plato's communism 
than the guardians, ii. 4, § 4 ; 
make the best form of demo- 
cracy, iv. 6, § 2 ; 12, § 3; vi. 4? 
§} I. 8-10; furnish good sailors, 
vii. 6, § 8 ; should not be dtizenSy 
ib. 9, § 8; 10, §§ 15, 14; nor 
admitted to office, ib. 9^ § 9; 
should be exduded. from the 
' Freemen's Agora,' ib. 12, § 3. 
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Husbandry, a part of the natural 
art of money-making, i. 8, § 3 ; 
iO|§3; ",§2. 

I. 

lapygia, vii. 10, § 5 :— lapygians, 
the, defeat of the Tarentines by, 

▼• 3» § 7. 
Iberians, the, a warlike nation, vii. 

Imitations of our emotions, given by 

music, viii. 5, §§ 15-24. 
Inactivity, not to be preferred to 

action, vii. 3, § 3 (cp. c 14, §§ 10- 

14). . 
Indefinite office, he who shares in, 

a citizen, iii. i, §§7, ii. 
India, the kings of, have a natural 

superiority to their subjects, vii. 

14, § 3. 

Inferior, the, exists for the saJce of 
the superior, vii. 14, § xo. ^ 

Inheritance^ sale of an, forbidden, 
11- 7f § 6 ; (^t Sparta), ib. 9, § 14 
(cp. v. 8, $ 20) ; the division of 
an, may be a cause of revolution, 

v-4,§4. 
Injustice, the sense of, peculiar to 

man, i. 2, § 12. 

Inspectors of Forests, vi. 8, § 6 ; 
vii. 12, §8. 

Instincts, the, of animals, i- 5» § 9; 
vii. 13, § 12. 

Instruments, best when made for 
one use, i. 2, § 3 ; may be either 
living or lifeless, ib. 4, § 2 ; are 
used either in production or in 
action, ib. €§ 4^3 ; are never un- 
limited in the arts, ib. 8, §§ 14, 1 5 ; 
the slave a living instrument, ib. 
4, $§2,6. 

Instruments, musical, the, allowed 
to the freeman, viii. 6, |§ 9-14. 

Intermarriage, rights of, iu. 9, §§ 10^ 

13. 
Invention, every, has been made 

many times over, ii. 5, § 16 ; viL 

10, f 7. 
Invention of tactics, iv. 13, § 10; 

— of Vkt^ machines, vii. 1 1, $ 9. 
Ionia, origm of tyrannies in, v. 10^ 

§6. 
Ionian Gulf, the, vii. ip, § 5. 
Iphiades, a party leader at Abydos, 

V. 6, J 13. 



Istros, revolution at, v. 6, § 2. 

Italus, king of Oenotria, gave his 
name to Italy, vii. 10^ § 3 ; intro- 
duced common tables, ib. § 4. 

Italy, antiquity of common tables 
in, vii. 10^ §§ 2-6 ; took its name 
from Italus, ib. § 3. 

J. 

Jason,^ tyrant of Pherae, sajring 
ascribed to, iii. 4, § 9. 

Judf^es, not allowed to communicate 
with each other, ii. 8, $ 13 ; should 
not hold office for life, ib. 9, § 25; 
necessary, even in the first be- 
ginnings of the state, iv. 4, |§ 13, 
14; the various modes ot ap- 
pointing them, ib. 16, ^ 5-7; 
provision for an equal division 
of opinion among judges, vi. 3, 
' § 6 ; those who inflict penalties 
to be different fipom those who 
see to their execution, ib. 8, §§ 8- 
11.^ 

Judicial decisions, necessary to the 
existence of society, vi. 8, $ 9 ; 
vii. 13, §6 ; — element, the, in the 
state, iv. 14, §§ 1-2; — functions, 
the citizen must share in, iii. i, 
§5 6-12. 

Justice, the sense of, peculiar to 
man, L 2, § 12 ; the bond of men 
in states, ib. $ 16 ; iiL 12, $ 9 ; 13, 
§ 3 ; (cp- iv- 4) $ 13) ; sometime s^g' 
defined as benevolence, i. 6, § 4 j^^- 
differeiinHJnen and women, ib. ^ 
^h §§ 3,^9 ^n the ruler and the 
^^suptject^lbirS^ 2-8 ; iii. 4, §§ 16-18; • 
consists in equality, iii. 9^ § i ; 12, 
J I ; 13, § 12 ; viL 14, § 3 ; cannot 
be the destruction of the state, iii. 
10^ § 2 ; cannot be united with the 
love of conquest, vii. 2, §§ 7-18 ; 
selfishness of the ordinary notions 
of justice, vi. 3, { 6 ; vii. 2, § 14 ; 
ail claims to rule based upon 

/partial and relative justice only, 

Vv 9. f§ "^-^^1% V. I, §§ 2-6 ; 9, 
§1; vi.-2,4j; 3,§§j-4. 

K. 

Kettles, made at Larissa, iii. 2, § 2. 

King, the, not the same with the 
statesman, i. i, § 2 ; oug^t to be 
chosen for merit (as at Caithage), 
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ii. 9, § 39; II, § 4; receives a 
special education, iii. 4, § 8 ; may 
be justified in putting down his 
rivals, ib. 13, $ 22; v. 11, § 27 ; 
is the champion of the better 
classes against the people, v. 10^ 
§ 3 ; often supreme in rdi^ous 
matters, iiL 14, § 13 ; vi. 8, § 20 ; 
should he have a military^ force ? 
iii. I J, §§ 14-16; is guarded by 
the atizens, ib. 14, § 7 ; v. 10^ § la 
King, the true, or natural superior 
of the citizens, iii. 13, §§ 13, 24, 

35; I7f i§5-8» vii. 3. 96; un- 
known m later Hellas, v. 10^ 
§37* [5*tf Royalty.] 

King, a, the Gods, why supposed 
to be under, i. 2, § 7 ; 12, § 3. 

Kings, th<^ of Crete (in ancient 
times), ii. ic|, § 6 ; of Carthage, 
ib. II, §§ 3-6, 9, 10; of Mace- 
donia, v. ic|, § 8 ; of the Molos- 
sians, ib. ; 1 1, § 2 ; of Persia, 
^^1- $1 § 5 9 o^ Sparta \see Lace- 
daemon] : — Kings, the ancient, 
sometimes became tyrants, v. 10, 

§5- 
Knights, the, at Athens, ii. 12, § 6 ; 

at Eretria, v. 6, § 14. 



Lacedaemon ; frequent wars of the 
Lacedaemonians with their neigh- 
bours, ii. 9i §§ 3, 1 1 ; their difficul- 
ties with the Helots, ib. ^§ a-4(cp. 
ib. 5, § 22); the Messenian Wars, 
ib. 9, § 11; V. 7, \\ 3,4; the con- 
spiracy of the Partheniae, v. 7, § a ; 
— of Pausanias, ib. l, S 10 ; 7, 9 4 ; 
vii. 14, § 20; — of Cinadon,v.7, $ 3; 
— of Lysander, ib. 1, § 10; 7, § a ; 
the putting down of the tyrants, 
ib. 10^ § 30 ; the subject cities 
governed in the oligarchical in- 
terest by the Lacedaemonians, iv. 
Ii,§i8; v.7,§ 14: — friendship 
among the Lacedaemonians, iL 5, 
1 7; agriculture forbidden to them, 
lb. { 17 ; simplicity of life among 
them. ib. 6, § 17 ; iv. 9> §§ ^ > 
excellence of the Lacedaemonian 
education^ iv. 9, § 7 ; viii. l, § 4 
{JhU cp. vii. 2, § 9 ; viii. 4f 9 i) ; 
music not comprised in it, viii. 
S, $7; Lacedaemonian training 



only advantageous while other 
nations did not train, ib. 4, §§ 4- 
7 ; rage for flute-playing at Lace- 
daemon after the Persian War, 
ib. 6, § 12 ; error of the Lace- 
daemonians in thinking the ob- 
jects of their desire preferable to 
the virtue which gained them, ii. 

9. § 3S (cp- vii. 1, § 5) ; spirit of 
distrust in the Lacedaemonian 
government, ii. 9, § 30 ; bad 
management of the revenue, ib. 
€36; frequency of corruption^ ib. 
$f 19^ 26 ; 10^ § 13 ; accumula- 
tion of prop^ty, ib. 9, §§ 13, 
14; V. 7, f§ 3, 10 (cp. v. 12, 
15) ; number of heiresses, ii. 9, 
1 5 ; decrease in population, ib. 
j§ 14-19; encouragement of large 
families, ib. § 14; expulsion of 
strangers, ib. 10^ § i^ ; strangers 
admitted to citizenship in ancient 
times, ib. 9, 1 17 ; license of the 
Lacedaemonian women, ib. §§ 5- 
13 : — the Lacedaemonian consti- 
tution a combination of various 
forms of government, ib. 6, §§ 16, 
17 ; 9, § 22 ; — an aristocracy with 
an element of democracy, iv. 7, 
54(cp.il9,§2o; io^§io);— re- 
garded by some as a democracy, 
by others as an oligarchy, iv. 9, 
§1 6-10 ; — often considered the 
next best to the ideal state, ii. 6, 
§ 16 ; iv. I, § 6 ; — its resemblance 
to the Cretan, ii. 10, §§ 4-7 ; — to 
the Carthaginian, ib. 1 1, §§ 3-5 ; 
the anangement of the law-courts 
at Lacedaemon, an aristocratical 
feature, ib. § 7 ; iii. i, ^§ 10, 1 1 ; 
the attention of the legislator 
directed solely to war, ii. 9i §§ ^ 
35 ; vii. 2, § 9 ; 14, §§ 16-22 ; viii. 
4, |§ 1-7 : — ^imperfections of the 
Lacedaemonian monarch)r, ii. 9, 
§§29, 30; II, 5§3, 4; limited 
powers of the kin^, iii. I4> § 3 ; 
V. 1 1, § 2 ; their office an heredi- 
tary generalship, iL <^ $ 33 ; iii. 

I4» hi 4» $1 14 ; i>> f § If 3 ; 16^ 

ii ; origin of their power, v. ic|, 
8 ; reason of its long continu- 
ance, ib. II, § 2 : — the Gerusia 
criticised, ii. 9, $§ 25-29; 11, 
§§4* 11; V.6, § 11: — faults and 
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merits of the Ephoralty, ii. 6, 
§ »7 ; 9? §§ 19-24, 26; 10^ §§ 10, 
' 2 ; 1 1, § 3 ; established by Theo- 
pompus as a check on the royal 
power, V. I ij §§ 2, 3 ; — the oflSce 
of admiral, u. 9, § 33 : — the com- 
mon tables, why mstituted, ib. 5, 

§ »5 ; 6, § 17 ; ?, §§ 31, 32 ; iv.9, 

§ 8 ; not so well managed as m 
Crete, ii. 9» § 32 ; lo^ §§7, 8. 

Lametic Gulf, the, viL 10^ § 3. 

Land, the, should be divided into 
two portions, vii. 10^ § xi {hut cp. 
ii. 6^ § 1 : Hippodamus' division 
of, ii. 8. H 3, 12 ;— should it be cul- 
tivated by the owners ? ib. 5, §§ 3, 
18, 19; 8, §§ 8-13 ; vii. 9, $$ 1-4 ; 
10, §§ 13, 14; — at Sparta, had 
fallen into the hands of a few, ii. 

9, §§ 14, 15. 

Landowners, small, to be encour- 
aged, vi. 4, §§ 8-10. 

Lansss^ the kettle-makers of^ iii. 2, 
§ 2 ; democratical revolution at, 
V. 6, § 6 ; overthrow of the Aleu- 
adae, ib. § 13. 

Law, at Aphytis, regulating the cen- 
sus of properties, vL 4, § 10 ; at 
Athens, providing for the main- 
tenance of chil(&en of citizens 
slain in battle, ii. 8, § 6 ; at Cumae, 
about murder, ib. ^ 21 ; in Egypt, 
about physicians, lii. 15, § 4 ; at 
Epidamnus, about the employ- 
ment of public slaves, iL 7, $ 23 ; 
at Thebes, excluding from the. 
government persons who had not 
^ven up business- for ten years, 
liL 5, ^ 7 ; vL 7, § 4 :— forbidding 
inhabitants on tne border from 
voting in a debate on war or 
peace, vii. 10^ § 12: — Laws, to 
limit the acquisition or sale of 
land, ii. 7, §§ 6^ 7 ; 9, $ 14 ; a^st 
moneymaking in ohgarchies, v. 
12, § 14 ; to promote peasant pro- 
prietorship^ vi. 4, §§ 8-10. 

Law, the, of Oxylus, vi. 4, § ^ : — 
Laws, the, of Androdamas, u. 12, 
$ 14 ; of Charondas, ib. §§ 6-8, 
II ; iv. i^ § 2; of Draco, ii. 12, 
$ 13 ; of Lycurgus i^see Sparta) ; 
of Minos, ii. 10^ § 3 ; vii. ip, § i ; 
of Phaleas, ii. 7 : 12, § 12 ; of 
Philolaus, ib. 12, {§ 8-10 ; of Pit- 



tacus, ib. § 13 ; of Plato (see 
Plato) ; of Solon, ii. 7, § 6 ; 12, 
^§ 1-6 ; iii. II, § 8 ; of Zaleucus, 
li. 12, § 6. 

Law, thc^ derives its force from 
habit, ii. 8, § 24 ; * a suretv of 
justice ' (Lycophron), iii. 9» | 8 ; 
may have a party cnaracter, ib. 
10, § 5 ; 1 1, § 20 ; only exists for 
equals, ib. 13, §§ 13, 14 ; 16, §§ 2, 
3 ; must be supported by force 
in the ruler, ib. 15, §§ 14, 15 ; is 
a mean, ib. 16, § 8 ; is order, vii. 
4, § 8 ; is without passion, iii. 15, 
i 5 ; the rule of, the rule of God, 
lb. 16, § 5 (cp. i. 2, §§ 15, 16) ; 
— should the law or the monarch 
rule? iii. 1 5, §§ i-io ; 16 ; — should 
the law ever be changed ? ii. 8, 
§§ 16-25 (cp. iii. 15, §§ 6, 7 ; 16, 
\ 5) : — Laws, the, cannot provide 
tor circumstances, ii. 8, $ 22; 
iii. II, § 19; 15, §§ 4-8; 16, 
§§ 4-13 ; should be supreme, and 
the magistrates only their inter- 
preters, iii. XI, § 19 ; 16, $§ 5, 10- 
12 ; iv. 4, § 31 ; are relative to 
the constitution, but distinct from 
it, iii. 1 1, 6 20 ; iv. i, §§ 9, 10 ; must 
beobeyed and must be good, iv. 4, 
§30; 8, §§5,6. 

Law, the, or convention, by which 
prisoners of war become slaves, 
1. 6, §§ ij 5. 

Law, unwntten, importance of^ iii. 
16, §9. 

Laws, the, of Hellenic cities gene- 
rally in a chaotic state, vii. 2, § 9. 

Laws, the, of Plato (see Plato). 

Laws, division of, proposed by 
Hippodamus, iL 8, § 4. 

Law Courts, the, at Athens:— (i) 
The Areopagus (see Council of 
Areopagus) : — (ii) The Dicaste- 
ries ; their members paid, ii. 7, 
§ 19 ; 12, § 4 ; formed the demo- 
cratic element in the Athenian 
constitution, ib. 12, §§ 2-$ :•— (iii) 
The court of Phreatto^ iv. 16, $ 3. 

Law Courts, the, oligaxchical and 
democratical tricks with, iv. 9, 
S 2 ; 1 3i §§ 2, 5 ; 14, § 1 2 ; the rich 
should be encouraged to attend, 
even in democraaes, vi. 5, $ f ; 
used by the demagogues to rum 
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the rich, V. 3> § 4 ; 5» §§ I'S 5 vi. 

Law courts, the possible varieties of, 
iv. 16. 

Lawgiver, Onomacritus said to have 
been the first, ii. 12, § 7. 

Legislator, the, must have regard 
to the country and the people, 
ii. 6, 5 7 ; 7, J§ 14-17 ; must pay 
attention to the foreign relations 
of the state, ib.^ ib. ; vii. 2, § 18 ; 
must secure leisure for his citi- 
zen& ii. 9, § 2; 11, §§ ib, 12 ; vii. 
9> §9 3» 7 (q>- vii 12, 5 7) ; must 
not trust to acddents, li. 1 1, §§ 1 5, 
16; vii. 13, §§ 8^10; must reganl 
the common good, iii. 13, § 12 ; 
ought not to want such a princi- 
ple as ostracism, ib. § 23 ; v. 3, 
^ 3 ; must know 2JI possible forms 
of states, IV. i, § 8 ; and the causes 
of their preservation and destruc- 
tion, V. 9, § 9 ; vi. 5, § 2 ; must 
be able to reform as well as to 
create a state^ iv. i, | 7 ; should 
favour the middle class, ib. 12, 
§ 4 ; must consider the delibera- 
tive, executive, and judicial ele- 
ments in relation to the constitu- 
tion of each state, ib. 14, § i ; 
must be modest in his designs, 
"• ^» § 7 9 viL 4, § 2 ; should not 
make conquest the aim of his 
state, vii. 2 ; must give all the 
citizens a share in the administra- 
tion, ib. 14, § 4 ; must have a 
care of education, ib. §§ i, 8; 15, 
§ 8 ; viiL i, §§ i, 2 ; must not 
neglect physical education, vii. 
16, § I. 

Legislators, the best, belonged to 
the middle class, iv. 1 1, § 1 5. 

Leisure, the, of the citizens, the first 
object of the le^slator, ii. 9, § 2 ; 

' h 55 l^" * ^*: 9» §§ 3, 4, 7 (cp. 
vii. 12, § 7); the atizen must know 

> the right uses of, vii. 14, §§ 13-22; 
^ii* 3 > 5} § 4 9 needed for virtue, 
vii. 9, §4. 

Leontui, tyranny of Panaetms at, 
v. ip, § 6 ; 12, § 13. 

Lesbos, subjection of, by the Athe- 
nians, iii. 13, § i^ 

Leucas, changes introduced at, by 
the abolition of a law against the 



sale of a man's patrimony, ii. 7, 

§7. 
Liberality, destroyed by commu- 
nism, li. ^, § 10 ; must be con- 
joined with temperance, ib. 6, 



J 9 ; vii. 5, § I. 
Lib 



erty^ supposed to be the charac- 
teristic feature of democracy, iiL 8, 

§ 7 ; iv.4, §5 22,23 ; 8. § 7; V. I, §3 ; 

8|§6; 9»$§ 14,15; VI. 2, §§1-4, 
9 ; 4, § 20 ; must not be confused 
with licence, V. 9, §15: — should be 
held out as a reward to slaves, 
vii. 10^ § 14. 

Libya^ Upper, community of wives 
in, li. 3, J 9. 

Licence of the Spartan women, ii.p, 
§§ 5'I3 » of slaves and women in 
democracies and tyrannies, v. 11, 
§ XI ; vi. 4, § 20 ; must not be 
confused with liberty, v. 9, § 15. 

Life, action, not production, i. 4, 
§ 5 ; pleasure of, iii. 6, § j ; is the 
speculative or the practical, bet- 
ter ? vii. 2, §§ 5-18 ; 3 : — divided 
by the poets into periods of seven 
years, lb. 16, § 17 ; I7i f IS : — 
simplicity o^ at Sparta, 11 6, § 17 ; 

iv. 9. § 7. 
Life, the, both of the citizens and 
the magistrates should be in har- 
mony with the constitution, ii. 9, 



§ 24 ; v. 8, § 13. 
Life, the 



the good, not desired by man- 
kind in general, I 9, § 16 ; the 
object of the existence of the 
state, ib. 2, § 8 ; iii. 9, §§ 6-14 ; 
iv. 4, § 12 ; vii. i, § i ; 2, § 17 ; 
4, § II ; 8, § 4 ; is it the same for 
states and for individuals ? viL i ; 

2 ; 3f § 10. 
Limit, a, necessary in the arts, i. 8, 

§i4;9»§i3;"i.i3?§2iivii.4. 
§ 10 ; in population, iL 6^ §§ 6, 10; 

7,§S;9.§i9;.vii.4,§§4-ix.;5, 
^ I ; 10, § I q ; m the state, 11. 6, 

J 7 ; Hi. 3, f§ 4-7 ; vii. 4 ; 5, f I ; 

in wealth, i. 8, § 14 ; ^ § 14 ; ^\^^ 

§§-B,9; 7i§}4-8; viLs, §1. 

Live stock, the knowledge of, a part 
of the natural art of money- 
making, i. II, §§ 1,2. 

Lives, the difierent, of men and 
animals, i. 8, §§ 4-12 ; vl 4, §§ i, 

XI. 
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Locri (m lta\y\ received laws from 
Zaleucus, ii. 12, § 6 ; ruined by a 
marriage connexion with Diony- 
sius, V. 7, I 10: Locrians, law 
among the, forbidding the sale of 
property, il 7, § 6. 

Lot, use of the, characteristic of 
democracy, ii. 11, § 7 ; 12. § 3 ; 
iv. 9, §4;i5, §i9;vi. 2, §§ 5,8; 
modes in which it may be used 
in elections of magistrates, iv. 15, 
§§ 16-22. 

Love, would be weakened by com- 
munism, ii. 4, § 7 ; influence of, 
among warlike races, ib. o, §§ 8, 
9 ; may easily change into hatred, 
viL7,)8. 

Love of boys, prevalent among 
warlike races, li 9, §§ 8, 9 ; en- 
couraged in Crete, ib. xo, § 9. 

Love quarrels, a cause of revolu- 
tions, V. 4, § I. 

Luxury of the Spartan women, ii. 9, 
I 6 ; of the nch, in oligarchies, 
IV. II, §6; IS, § 13; V. 9,§ 13. 

Lycophron, the Sophist, his con- 
ception of law, iii. 9, § 8. 

Lyctus, in Crete, a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians, ii. 10^ § 2. 

Lycurgus, the author of the Lace- 
daemonian constitution, iL 10^ 
§ 2 ; 12^ § I ; was the guardian 
of Chanlaus, ib. 10, § 2 ; his visit 
to Crete, ib. ; his failure to bring 
the women under his laws, ib. 9, 
§§ II, 12 ; said by some to have 
been a disciple of Thales, ib. 12, 
^ 7 ; belonged to the middle dassy 
IV. II, § 15. 

Lydian Harmony, the : see Har- 
mony. 

Lydian Harp, the, viiL 6, § 13. 

Lydian War, the, tv. 4, § 5. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos, v. 6, § i. 

Lysander, the conspiracy o( v. i, 
§10; 7, §2, 

M. 

Macedonia, origin of theroyalpower 
in, v. ip, § 8 ; ancient law in, that 
he who had not slain an enemy 
should wear a halter, viL 2, § la 

Magistrates, power of odling to ac- 
count [see Account, power of call- 



ing magistrates to] ; division of 
law-suits among the Lacedae- 
monians and Carthaginian ma^- 
strates, ii. 1 1, § 7 ; iii. i, § 10 (cp. iv. 
14* § 3); election of magistrates 
by merit characteristic of aristo- 
cracy, ii. 1 1, §§ 7, 9 ; iv. 1 5, § 10 ;— 
for wealth,, of oligarchy, ii. 6, 
§19; II, §9; >v.is, §10; choice 
by lot, of democracy, iL 6, § 19 ; 
12, §3; iv. IS, §19; vi. 2,§§5, 
9 ; must be taken from those who 
carry arms, ii. 8, § 9 ; iv. 13, 1 9 ; 
are very numerous in democraaes, 
ii. II, § 14 ; ou^ht to be only the 
guardians and mterpreters of the 
law, iiL 1 1, § 19 ; 16, §§ 5, 10-12 ; 
iv. 4, § 31 ; character and powers 
of the magistrates in aristocracies, 
iv.i4,§io; I5,§I3; vi8,§22; 
in constitutionsu . goveraments, 
iv. 14, §§ 10^ 16 ; in democracies, 

ib. §§ 1-7 ; IS, 5§ io-m; vL 2, 

§§ 5-9; 8, §§ 17, 24; in oUgar- 
chies, iv. 14, §§ 8, 9 ; 15, §§ 10- 
14 ; VL 8, §f 17, 24 ; the ma^ 
trates peculiar to each constitu- 
tion, iv. 15, §§ n-13 ; vL 8, §§ 17, 
24; definition of the term ^magis- 
trate,' iv. 15, §§ 1-4 ; should he 
hold more than one office ? iL xx, 
§ 13; iv. IS, §6s-io; vL8,53; 
the various modes of appointment^ 
iv. 15, §§ 14-21; VI. 5, 5 IX; 
popular election dangerous, v. 
S» $ 10 ; 6, ^ 6 ; the magistrates 
should not be allowed to make 
money, ib. 3» 5 » ; 8, § ^5 ; vL % 
§ 5 (cp* V* 12, $14) ; undue power 
aojuired by them a cause of revo- 
lution, v. 3» § 3 ; 4, §§ 8-" ; great 
authority of the ancient magis- 
trates, iii. 16, 1 1; v. X, § xo; 5, $ 8; 
lo^fSf vi.2,|8; the magistrates 
may prevent revolutions by pru- 
dence« v. 8, § 8 ; manner in which 
they should act in oUgarcfaies, vL 
5, §§ 10, II ; 7, §§4-7; cnumera- 
tion of the different magbtiales 
required by states, vL 8 ; the 
nu^stxates must know the cha- 
racters of their fellow-dtisens, 
^* 4* § X3 ; must suppress ob- 
scenity, ib. 17^ § io:-*MagistrateSy 
certain, lequuvd by law to take 
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their meals together, vL 2, § 7 ; 
viL 12, § 2. 

Accountants, vi. 8, € 16 ; Archon 
(the single, at Epidamnus and 
Opus), iii. 16, § I ; v. i, S 10 ; 
Archons, vi. 8, § 20; Auditors, 
ib. § 16 ; Controllers, ib. ; Com 
Measurers, iv. 1 5, § 3 ; Councillors, 
ib. § 1 1 ; vi8, §§ 17, 24 ; (at Thurii), 
V. 7) § 13 ; Demiurgi (at Larissa), 
iii. 2, § 2 ; Directors of Education, 
vii. I7,§§ 5,7; of Gymnastics, vi.8, 
I 22 ; Eleven, the 7at Athens), ib. 
1 1 1 ; Fountains, officers in chsu^ge 
of,ib. § 5 ; Guardians of Children, 
iv. 15, §§ 9. »3 ; vi. 8, § 22 ; of 
the Citizens (at Larissa), v. 6, 1 6 ; 
of the Laws, iv. 14, § 14 ; vi. 8, 
I 22 ; of Shrines, vi. 8, § 19 ; of 
women, iv. 15, §§ 9, 13 ; vi. 8, 
§ 22; Harbour Masters, vi. 8, §§ 5, 
21 ; Inspectors of Forests, vi 8, 
§ 6 ; vii. 12, § 8 ; Ma^stracy of 
the 104 at Carthage, u. 1 1, $ 3 ; 
of the ^, ib. § 7 ; of the 100, ib. ; 
Prytanis (at Miletus), v. 5, § 8 ; 
Prytanes, vi. 8, § 20 ; Phylarchs 
(at Epidamnus), v. I, § 10 ; Presi- 
dents, vi. 8, § 7 ; vii. 12, € 7 ; 
Receivers, vi. 8, § 7 ; Recorders, 
ib. ; viL 12, 67; Revenue Offi- 
cers, iv. 15, § 22 ; vi. 8, § 16 ; 
Sacred Recorders, vL 8, § 7 ; 
vii. 12, § 7 ; Scrutineers, vi. 8, 
§ 16; Superintendents of Dio- 
nysiac Contests, ib. § 22 ; of Gym- 
nastic Exercises, ib.; of Sacrifices, 
ib. § 19 ; of the Walls, ib. § 5 ; 
Treasurers, ib. § 7 ; — of Sacred 
Revenues, ib. § 19 ; Wardens of 
the Agora, iv. 15, §§ 9, 22 ; vL 8, 
§§ ip, 21 ; vii. 12, § 7 ; of the 
City, VL 8, §§ 5, 10, 21 ; vii. 12, 
§ 7 ; of the Country, vi. 8, §§ 6, 
10^ 21 ; vii. 12, § 8. 

Magnesia (on the Maeander), pos- 
sessed a great force of cavahy in 
ancient times, iv. 3, § 3. 

Ma^esians, The, constantly at war 
with the Thessalians, ii* 9^ § 3* 

Majority, the (in a state), difficulties 
about the pK>wer which should be 

11; i3» 



m. 



10; 



>ssessed by, 
4-7 ; vi. 3. 
Male and female, reason for the 



union of, i. 2, § 3 ; the relation of, 
part of the household, ib. 3, § 2 ; 

12, § X. 

Male, the, intended by nature to 
rule over the female, i* 5» § 7; 12, 

§1. 

Malians, the, chose their magis- 
trates from those actually on 
military service, iv. 13, 1 9. 

Man a political animal, 1. 2, §§ 9, 
14, 15 ; iii. 6, § 3 ; has a natural 
wish for posterity, i. 2, § 2 ; alone 
has the faculty of speech, ib. ^ 10 ; 
— the sense of good and evil, ib. 
§ 12 ; — the powerof reason, vii. 

13, § 12 ; the worst of animals 
when not controlled by law and 
justice,!. 2, §§ 15, 16 ; must allow 
reason to direct nature and habit, 
viL 13, §§ 11-13; should give the 
soul rule over the body, L 5, 
§§ 4'*7 f the plants and animals 
created for his sake, ib. 8, § 1 2 : — 
Man, the virtue of the, difTerent 
from that of the woman, ib. 13, 
§§3,Shii;iii.4f§ 16: — Men are 
unlimited in their desires, i. 9, 
§§ 16-18 ; ii. 7, 55 8, 19 ; arc 
wicked by nature, ii< 5, § 12 ; are 
more desirous of gain than of 
honour, iv. I3» § 8 ; v. 8, ^ 16 ; 
vi. 4, $ 3 ; are satisfied with a 
moderate amount of virtue, vii. i, 
65: — Men, the first, were or- 
dinary, foolish people, ii. 8, § 21. 

Mantinea, battle of, v. 4, §9; govern- 
ment by representation at, vi. 4, 

§4- 
Marines, the, generally freemen in 

Hellenic cities, vii. 6, § 8. 
Marriage, regulations respecting, 

vii. 16 ; — iS/t marriage relation, i. 

2,f 2; 3,§§ 1-3; 12; iii. 4, §6. 
Marriages, quarrels about, often a 

cause of revolutions, v. 4, §§ 5-8; 

6, §14. 

Massalia, revolution at, v. 6, §§ 2, 3 ; 
persons of merit sometimes taken 
into the government, vi. 7, § 4. 

Master, the, in relation to the slave, 
i. 2, j§2-s;3, 5§i-3; I2i§i; 
13, §§ 7, 12-14 1 A^as a common 
interest with the slave, ib. 6, ^ 10 ; 
iiL 6, § 6 ; vii. 14, § 6 ; ought to 
train the slave in virtue, i. 13, 
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^ 14;— the science peculiar to, 

lb. 3, § 4 ; 7, §§ 2-5 ; 13, § 14 ;— 

the rule of, ih. 3, § 4; liL 4, § 11 ; 
vii. 14, § 6;' wrongly supposed 
[by Phito] to be different from 
political rule, L l, j 2 ; ^, § 4. 

Mean, importance of the, in states, 
iv. II;- v.. 9, §6; in education, 
viil6,57; Ti § I5- 

Means, the, of the arts, not un- 
limited, L 8, §§ 14, 15; 9, §13- 

Mechanic, the : see Artisan. 

Medes, the, iil 13, § 19 ; the Median 
kings not taught music, viiL 5, 

Mecucine, the art o^ has no limit of 
its end, i- 9, § 13 ; aims at health, 
not money-making, ib. § 17; its 
relation to household manage- 
ment, ib. 10^ §§ 3, 4; has, kke 
other arts, undergone improve- 
ment, iL 8, § 18. (.Stftf Physician.) 

Megades, the leader of the attack 
on the Penthalidae at Mitylene, 
V. 10, § 19. 

Megara, iii. 9> § 9 ; the government 
of, once confined to persons who 
had fought against the demo- 
cracy, iv. 15, §15 ; the oli^chical 
revolution, v. 3, § 5 ; 5, § 4 ; rise 
of Theagenes to the tyranny, ib. 

5>§9. 

Mercenaries, admitted to citizen- 
ship at Syracuse (B.C 466), v. 3, 
§ 13 ; the tyrant's guard com- 
posed of, iii. 14, § 7; v. 10, 
\ 10. 

Merchant seamen, number of, at 
Aegina and Chios, iv. 4, ( 21 ; at 
Heraclea in Pontus, vii. 6, § 8. 

Messenians, the, enmity of, to the 
Lacedaemonians, ii. 9, §{ 3, 11. 

Messenian War, the (Second), v, 7, 

§3. 

Method, the, of investigation [6 
v^yij/icvof rp6ftt9%\ pursued by 
Aristotle, i* i, § 3 ; 8, § i. 

Metics : see Aliens. 

Midas, the feble of, L a € 11. 

Middle class, virtues ctf the, iv, 11 ; 
12 ; the middle class state the 
best, ib. II. §§8-15; 12, §4; V. 
^1 § 149 9i I ^ ; smaUness of the 
middle class in ancient states, iv. 

13, §11. 



Might and right, i. 6, § 3 ; vi. 3, 
56 ; vii. 2, \ 13. 

MUetus, the oil presses in, bought 
up by Thales, i. 11, § 9; great 
powers of the ancient magistrates 
at, V. 5, § 8, 

Milk, given by nature as the food 
of young animals, L 8, § 10 ; 10^ 
§ 3 ; the best food for children, 
vii. 17, § I. 

Mind, the, grows old as well as the 
body, ii. 9, I 25 ; must not be 
educated at the same time as the 
body, viii. 4, § 9- . ^ 

Mining, an intermediate speaes of 
money-making, L 11, §§4, 5. 

Minos, the Cretan law-giver, iL 10^ 
§ 3 ; his laws retamed by the Pe- 
rioeci, ib.; introduced the com- 
mon tables into Crete, viL 10^ 
§§ 2. 6 ; his death at Camicus, iL 

10, f 4- 
Mithndates (? Satrap of Pontus), 

conspiracy of, against Ariobar- 

zanes, v. 10^ § 25. 

Mitylene, dictatorship of Pittacus 
a^ iii. 14, § 10; origin of the 
war with Athens, v. 4, |§ 5, 6 ; 
slaughter of the Penthahdae, ib. 
10, §19. 

Mixo-Lydian Hannony, the: see 
Harmony. 

Mnaseas, a Phodan, v. 4, § 7. 

Mnason, a Phocian, v. 4, § 7. 

Moderation in eating, encouraged 
at the Cretan common tables, n. 
iQi § 9 ; — in politics, necessaiyfor 
the sudvation of the state, iv. 11, 
§6 16-19 ; V. 9, § 6 ; vL 5, § 2. 

Molossians, the, in Epirus, origin 
of the royal power among, v. 10^ 
§ 8 ; ^;aod government of the 
Molossian kings, ib. xi, § 2. 

Monarchy, arguments for and 
against, iil 15-17. 

Monarchy: see King, Royalty, end 
Tyranny. 

Money, origin of, i. ^ § 8 ; its con- 
ventional nature, ib. § 11 ; ought 
not to be made from money, ib. 

i<>,§5. 
Money-makmg, the art o^ how re- 
lated to household management, 

i.3»§3; 8>§§ifa; 9»§§i, i^ 
18; 10, §§ 1-4; the natural kind. 
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ib. 8, §§ 3-15 ; 9i §§ 1-8; 10, «§i- 
4 ; iii §§ ii 2 > t"C unnatural, ib. 
9,§ifolL; 10, §§4, 5; "» 53; 
the intennediate, ib. 11, § 4 ; the 
unnatural pursues its end without 
limit, ib. 9, §§ 13-15. 
Money-makingy tales about, L 11, 

, §§7-13. 

Monopolies, a common method of 

gaining wealth, i. 11, §§ 8-13. 

Morals, have a connexion with fig- 
ures and colours, viiL 5, § 21. 

Mortar-makers, ill 2, § 2. 

Multitude, the, their claim to the 
supreme power, iiL ip, § i ; are 
better collectively thsui the in- 
dividual, ib. II ; 139 § 4; 15 ; 
should have power only to elect 
and control the magistrates, ib. 
II, §7. 

Murder, expiations for, impossible 
if women are common, ii. 4, § i ; 
absurd law about, at Cumae, ib. 
8, § 20 ; cases of, tried at Sparta 
by the elders, iii. I, § 10 (cp. ii. 9, 

§ 25). 
Musaeus, quoted, viii. 5, § 11. 

Music, subject to a ruling principle, 
!• 5) § 4 ; better judged of by the 
many than by the individual, iii. 
II, f 3 ; useful (i) in education, 
viii. 3 ; 5 ; 7> § 3 ; (2) for the m- 
teliectual employment of leisure, 
>b. 3; 5, §§8, 9; 7, §3; (3) with a 
view to purification, ib. 7, §§ 3-^ ; 
has an efiect upon morals, ib. 5, 

§§7,i5-25;6,§§i,6;7,§§3-7; 
not taught at Lacedaemon, ib. 5, 

^ 7 : naturally pleasant to men, 

lb. |§ 8, II, 2^ ; 7, § 6 ; produces 

enthusiasm, ib. 5, §§ 16, 22 ; 7, 

§ 4 ; allays the passions, ib. 6, 

§ 9 ; 7> § § 4-6 ; a rattle for 

children of a larger growth, ib. 6, 

§ 2 ; cannot be judged except by 

a performer, ib. § 4 (but cp. c 5, 

§ 7) ; must not be pursued to the 

point of professioxial excellence, 

lb. 6, §§ 7, 1 ^ ; includes a hieher 

and a lower kind, ib. § 8 ; 7, $ 6 ; 

is comjMsed of melody and 

rhythm, ib. 5, §18; 6,f 5; 7,§i. 

MusicL writers upon, viiL 5, § 23 ; 

7, §5 2, 3, 8i M, 14- 
Musical Harmonies : sa Harmony. 



Musical Instruments, which may be 

used in education, viii. 6. 
Myron, tyrant at Sicyon, v. 12, § 12. 
Mytilenc^ see Mitylene. 



N. 



Nature, implants in man a desire of 
posterity, i. 2, § 2 ; makes a dis- 
tinction between the ruler and the 
ruled,ib.;4>§6;5;6^§8;i2;i3, 
§ 4 ; — between the femaleand the 
slave, ib. 2, § 3 ; her designs must 
be sought in thins^ which are 
uncomipted, ib. J, § 5 ; does no- 
thing in a niggardly fi^hion^ ib. 2, 
I 3 ; creates nothme in vam, ib. 
$ 10 ; 8, § 12 ; ii. ;, § 8 ; gives to 
man the social instinct, ib. 2, 
§6 10-16 ; iiL 6, §§ 3-5 ; not always 
able to accompnsh her intentions, 
i. 5, ^ 10 ; 6, I 8 ; supplies food 
for aU, ib. 8, §| 9-12 ; 10^ § 3 ; has 
|;iven all freemen a right to rule, 
li. 2, § 6 ; iiL 16, |§ 2, 3 ; fits the 
young to obey, the old to com- 
man(^ viL 9, § 6 ; permits proper 
relaxation, viiL 3, §2 ; herself sug- 
gests the proper harmonies for 
each age, ib. 7> § i^ ; — forms one 
element in virtue, viL 1 3, §§ i i-i 3 ; 
1 5, § 7 ; must be supplemented by 
art and education, ib. 17, 6 15 ; 

Naval force, the, which should be 
possessed by the state, viL 6, 

S§6-9. 
Naxos, tyranny of Lygdamis at, v. 6, 

§ I. 
Necessaries, the, of life, the object 

of the natural art of acquisition, 

i. 4, 5 I ; 9, §§ 2-7. 
Necessity the mother of mvention, 

viL 10^ § 7* 
Nobility, among Barbarians only 
partially recognized by Hellenes, 
\.6^^y \ confers a claim to supe- 
riority in the state, iiL 9, § 1$ ; 

", § 9 ; I3» §§ 2-5 ; iv. 8, § 3 ; 
may be defined (i) as excellence 
of race, iiL 13, f 3; v- >• S 7; (?) 
. as ancient wealth and virtue, iv. 
8, § o ; confiised by mankind with 
wealth, ib.§§4f8; v.7, §1; like 
virtue, is not often found, v. i, 
§14. 
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Nobles, <juarrels among, a cause of 
revolutions, v. i, § lo ; 4, § x ; 6, 
§ 5 t 3, § 9 ; form a democracy 
among themselves, ib. 8, § 6 ; 
should be humane to the subject 
classes, iv. 13, 1 8 ; vi. 5, 6§ 5-1 1. 

Notium; quarrel between the No- 
tians and the Colophonlans, v. 3, 

§15. 
Number, the, of the citizens must 

be considered by the legislator, 

vii. 4, § 4 (cp. ii. 6, § 6), 

Number, the, of Plato^ v. 12, §§ 7-9. * 

O. 

Oath, the, of the ancient kings was . 

the stretching out of the sceptre, 

iii. 14, § 12. 
Oaths, sworn in oligarchies, ▼. 9, 

§§ io» ". 

Obedience, the necessary prelimi- 
nary to command, iiL4, §§ 10^ 
14 ; vii. 9, § 6 ; 14, § 6. 

Obligations, sometimes disavowed 
after a revolution, iiL 3, § 2. 

Obscenity, must be forbidden among 
the citizens, vii. 17, §§ 8-10 ; per- 
mitted at the festival of certain 
Gods, ib. \ la 

Odysseus, viii. 3, § 9. 

CEnophyta, battle of, v. 3, § 5. 

(Enotrians, the (in Southern Italy), 
antiquity of conmion meals among, 

vii. 10, §§ 3-5- 
Office, the ' indefinite,' in which all 
the citizens share, iiL i, §§ 6-12 ; 

2,§5- 
Office, lust of mankind for, iiL 6, 

§ 10 ; oligarchical tricks to keep 

the poor from, iv. 13, §§ 1-4 ; 

justice of the various dauns to, 

lii. 10*13 ' — Offices, thei of the 

state, posts of honour, ib. xo^ § 4 ; 

their distribution, iv. X5 ; vL 8 ; 

their organization detennines the 

character of each constitution, iv. 

i» § i<>; 3> § $ » "^ small states 
must be combmed, in large ones 
specialized, iL ix, §14; iv. 15, 
§} 5*7 ; vi. 8, § 2 ; in demoaa- 
aes restricted to six months' te- 
nure, v.8,§6; (cp.vL3,§ 5);and 
lardy held more than once by 
the same person, iii. x, § 6; vL2y 



§ 5 ; should be divided into two 
classes, V. 8, 1 2X ; vL 5, § xx. 

Offices,' sale o^ and pluralism, at 
Carthage, iL 11, §§ ip, 13. 

Oligarchy, the government of the 
few for their private interests, iiL 
6, § 2 ; 8, § 3 ;— or, more correctly, 
of the wealthy, ib. 7, § 5 ; 8, §§ 6, 

^; 1V.4, §§1-^19; 8, §7; II. 

f§ X6-X9 ; V. I, § 3 ; vi. 2, § 7 ; 

^iato wrong in thinking that an 
oligarchy can ever be called 
' good,' iv. 2, § 3 ; oligarchy the 
perversion of aristocracy, iiL 7, 
5 5 5 15, I X2 ; iv. 2, J 2 ; . how 
distinguished from it, ii. x i, §§ 5- 
xo ; iv. 5, § X ; 7 ; 8, §§ 2-xo ; 
14, § 16; V.7, §§ 5-8; populaHy 
supposed, like aristocracy, to be 
a 'government of the best,' iv. 8, 
§ 4; v. i» I X4 ; analcigous to ty- 
ranny in love of weadth, v. 10^ 
^ XX ; has more forms than one, 

IV. I. § 8 ; 4, §§ ao-22 ; 12, § 3 ; 
139 $ 12 > ^c forms enumerated, 
ib. 5, §§ 1-3 ; 6, §f 7-" ; 14, 
§§ 8-11 ; vi. 6 ; ohgarchy less 
stable than democracy, iv. xi, 
§ X4; V. I, § 15; 7, I 6; the 
shortest lived of all forms of 
governments, excepting tyranny, 

V. 12, § X ; (cp. vL 6, § 4;) the ex- 
treme form apt to pass into tyran- 
ny,iv.ii,§xx;v.ip,§5;x2,§i3; 
the causes of revolutions in oli- 
garchies, V. 3, § 14; 6; X2, §§ X5- 
18 ; the means of their preserva- 
tion, ib. 6^ §9; 8,$§5-2X; 9; vL 
^ § 5 t 7 ^— the Lacedaemonians 
the champions of oligarchy in 
Hellas, iv. xx, § x8; v. 7, § M^- 
the people to whom oligarchy is 
suited, IV. 2, § 4 ; X2, $^3 ;— ^e 
military strength of oligarchy de- 
rived from cavalry and heavy 
infantry, ib. 3, § 3 ; x^ § 10 ; 
vi. 7, § X ; — oligarchical modes 
of appomting magistrates and 
judges, ii. 6^ §§ 19, 20 ; iv. 14, 

§§ 77" ; .15. fS i4-«i ; 16, § 8 ; 

magistraaes pecttliartoohgarchyy 

iv.i4,§X4; I5,§xx;vi.8, §§17,24; 
luxury of the women in oligar- 
chies, iv. 15, § X3; badedocation 
of the cbildrai, ib. IX, § 6; ▼. 9^ 
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![ 13 : — the oligarchs sometimes 
orbidden to engage in trade, v. 

12, § 14 I their tricks to keep the 

f)wer in their own hands, iv. 9, 
2 ; I3» §§ 1-4 ; 14, § 12 ; they 
ought rather to give the people a 
share in the government, ib. 14, 
§14; vi. 5, } II; 7, §4; they 
should not take oaths against the 
people, V.9, §§ 10^ 1 1 ; they should 
not De allowed to make money by 

office, ib. 3» § i; 8, § 15 ; vi. 7, § 5- 
Olympic Games, the, injurious ef- 
fects of the excessive training for, 

viu. 4, § 8. 
Olympus, melodies of, viii. 5, § 16. 
OnomacrituSjthe Locnan, supposed 

by some to have been the first 

legislator, IL 12, § 7. 
Onomarchos, a Phocian, v. 4, $ 7. 
Opici, the, or Ausones, vii. 10^ % 5. 
Opinion, true, the virtue of the 

subject, ill 4, § 18. 
Opus (in Locris), governed by a 

single magistrate, iii. 16, § i. 
Oratory, cultivation of, in later 

Hellas, v. 5, § 7. 
Order, good, in the state, produced 

by tiie law, viL 4, § 8. 
Order, in the succession to office, 

ii. IX, § 4 ; regulated by law, ilL 

x6, § 3. 
Oreus : see Hestiaea. 
Orthagoras, tyranny of, at Sicyon, 

V. 12, § 1. 
Ostracism, how for Justifiable, iii. 

13. §§13-25; 17, 5 7; V, 3, §3; 

8; § 12. 
Oviparous animals, i. 8, § 10. 
Oxyius, king of £lis, law respecting 

mortgages attributed to, vi. 4, § 9. 

P. 

Pache& capture of Mitylene by, v, 
4f §0. 

Painters, combine their works from 
scattered elements, iii 11, § 4 ; 
like other artists, observe a rule 
of proportion, ib. 13, §21; those 
who, like Polygnotus, express 
moral ideas, to be preferred, viii. 

5» § 21. 
Pamtings, obscene, not to be al- 
k>wed| via. 17, § 9. 



Panaetius, tyrant of Leontini, v. 10^ 
§6; 12, §13. 

Parent, the, relation o( to the child, 
i. 2, I 2 ; 3, § 2 ; 12 ; provides 
food for the offspring, ib. 8, § 10; 
10, §3. 

Parrhon, of Aenos, one of the mur- 
derers of Cotys, V. 10^ § 1 8. 

Partheniae, the (at Lacedaemon), 
conspiracy of, v. 7, § 2. 

Passion, intended by nature to be 
controlled by reason, L 5i | 6 ; 
present in the human soul m>m 
the first, in. 15, §§5, 8; 16, §5; 
vu. 1 5, § 10 ; blinds men to danger, 
v. ip, 1 34 ; II, § 31 ; the multitude 
freer from passion than the indi- 
vidual, iii. I5» |8. 

Patrimony, laws forbidding the sale 
of a. iL 7i § 6 ; 9, § 14; (cp. v. 8, 
§20). 

Patron, metics required to have a, 
ill I, § 4. 

Pausanias, the assassin of Philip of 
Macedon, v. 10, § 16. 

Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus, in- 
correctly called king, v. i, § 10 ; 
viL 14, 9 20; his conspiracy, v. i, 
§ 10 ; 7, 5 4 ; vii. 14, ^ 20. 

Pauson, pamtings of, viii. 5, § 21. 

Payment of the democracy; intro- 
duced at Athens by Pendes and 
Ephialtes, ii. 12, 6 4 ; bad effects 
of the practice, ib. 7, § 19 ; iv. 6, 
§ 5 ; vl 2, § 6 ; how theymay be 
counteracted, vL 5, § $. 

Peace, the true object of war, viL 
14, §§ 13, 22 ; IS, §§ I, 5 ; the 
dangers of, ib. 1$, § 3. 

Pediaei, the (or ' men of the plain \ 
at Athens, attacked by Peisis- 
tratus, V. 5, § 9. 

Peisistratus, gained his tyranny 
by attacking the Pediaei, v. 5, 
^ 9 ; tried before the Areopagus, 
lb. 12, § 2 ; twice driven from 
Athens, ib. § 5 ; — Peisistratidae, 
the, conspiracy of Harmodius and 
Aristo^eiton against, v. 10^ §§ 15, 
34 ; built the temple of Olympian 
Zeus, ib. 1 1, § 9 ; length of their 
tyranny, ib. 12, § 5. 

Peloponnesus, il 10^ § 3 ; ni. 3, § 5 ; 
— Peloponnesian war, the: su 
War, Peloponnesian. 
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Penestae, the, difficulties Qf the 

Thessalians with, ii. 5, § 22 ; 9, 

§2. 
Pentacosio-medinmi, the, in Solon's 

constitution, IL 12, § 6. 
Penthalidae, the, at Mitylene, 

slaughter o^ v. 10^ § 19. 
Penthilus (? tyrant of Mitylene), 

assassination of, by Smerdis, v. 

10, § 19.. 
Periander, tyrant of Ambrada, ex- 
pelled by the people, v. 4> §9; 

10, § 16. 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, story 

. of, and Thrasybulus, iii. 13, § 16 ; 

• V. 10^ $ 13; the great master of 

. tyrannic arts, v. 1 1, § 4 ; duration 

of his tyranny, ib. 12, § 3. 
Pericles, curtailed the power of the 
. Areopagus, and introduced the 

system of paying the dicasts, ii. 

.12, §4.^ 

Perioed (in Afgos), admitted to 
dtizenship after ' Hebdome,' v. 3, 
§ 7 : — (in Crete), better man- 
aged than in Sparta, ii. 9, § 3 ; 
10^ § 16 ; correspond to the 
Helots, ib. 10, §§ c, 16; retain the 
laws of Minos, ib. § 3 ; tribute 
paid by them, ib. § 8 : — ^advan- 
tageous to have perioeci of foreign 
race as cultivators, viL 9, § 8; 10, 

Perjury, first made criminal by 

Charondas, ii. 12, § 11. 
Permanence of the state, only 

secured by the loyalty of aU 

^^l^^sses, ii. 9, I 22 ; iv. 9, § 10 ; 

12, § I ; V. 8, § 5 ; 9, § 5 ; vi. 6, 

§2. 

Perrhaebians, the, hostile to the 
Thessalians, ii. Q, § 3. 

Persia; growth of the Persian em- 
pire, iiL 13, § 19; deposition of 
•Astyages by Cyrus, v. 10^ |§ 8, 
24 ; tyrannical character of the 
Persian government, ib. 11, §§ 4, 
6; military power held in esteem 
among the Persians, viL 2, § 10 ; 
the Persian kings not taught 
music, viiL 5« § 5. 

Persian War, the : see War, Persian. 

Perversions, the, of the true forms 
of government, iiL i, §| 8-10 ; 6, 
§";7; I7i§i;iv.2,§§i-3;8, 



§ I ; all governments perversions 
of the perfect state, iv. 8, § i (cp. 
iL II, §5). 

Phalaris, of Agrigentum, mode in 
which he acqiured his tyranny, 
V. 10, § 6. 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, the first to 
propose the equalization of pro- 
perty, ii. 7, § 2 ; 12, § 12 ; criti- 
cisms of his constitution, ib. 7. 

Pharsalus, prudent administration 
of the oligarchical govenunent 
at, V. 6, § 10 ; — the Pharsalian 
mare called 'the Just,' iL 3, § 9. 

Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, v. 10^ 

§ 6. 

Phddon, of Corinth, wished popu- 
lation to be regulated, iL 6^ § 13. 

Philip, King of Macedonia, assas- 
sinated by Pausanias, v. 10^ h}^* 

Philolaus^ l^islated for the The- 
bans, li. 12, §§8, 10 ^— story of 
Philolaus and Diodes, ib. § la 

Philosopher, the, may be allowed 
to discuss practical questions, L 
II, ^ I ; has no difficulty in 
acquuing wealth, ib. §§ 8-10 ; 
must go bdow the sumtce of 
things, iii. 8, § i ; his life as dis^ 
tinguished nom that of the 
statesman, viL 2, § 6 : — philoso- 
phers, the, not agreed about 
slavery, L 6, | 2 ; the opinions 
of natural philosophers about 
marriage, vii. 16, § 11 ; philoso> 
phers who have treated of musical 
education, viiL 5, § 23 ; 7, §§ 2, 3, 
8,11,14. 

Philosophy, especially necessary in 
the prosperous, viL 1$, §§ 3, 4- 

Philoxenus, attempted to compose 
dithyrambic tales in the Dorian 
mode, viii. 7, §§ 10, 11. 

Phods; the conunencement of the 
Sacred War, v. 4, § 7. 

Phocylides, quoted (fragm. 12, 
Bergk) iv, li, § 9- 

Phoxus, tyrant of Chalds, v. 4, $ 9. 

Phreatto, court o( at Athens, iv. 
16, \ 3. 

Phrygian harmooyy the : see Har* 
mony. 

Phrynichus, played the demagogue 
in the government of the Four 
Hundred at Athens, ▼• 6^ § 6. 
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Ph^archs, magistrates at Epidam- 
nus, V. I, % la 

Physician, the, mast be judged by 
the physician, iiL 1 1, |§ 10-12 ; 
is healed by the physician, ib. 16, 
§ 8 ; is not expected to pmuade 
or coerce his patients, vii. 2, § 13 ; 
must know both the end and the 
means of his art, ib. 13, $ 2 ; 
precepts of the physicians about 
marriage, ib. 16, § 11 ; law about 
physicians in Egypt iii. iS; § 4* 

Pictures, indecent^ to oe forbidden, 
vii. 17, § 9. 

Pillory, used as a punishment, v. 6| 

§ 15. 
Piraeus, laid out by Hippodamu& 

iL 8, § X ; the inhaoitants o^ 
more democratic than other Athe- 
nians, V. 3, § 15. 

Pittacus, laws o^ against drunken- 
ness, iL 12, § 13 ; elected Aesym- 
nete in Mitylene, iii. 14, §§ 9, la 

Planning of cities, invented by 
Hippodamus, ii. 8, § i ; viL 11, 
§6. 

Plants, created for the sake of the 
animals, i. 8, § 11 ; sex(?) as- 

- cribed to, ib. 2, | 2. 

Plato, criticisms of; — forms of go- 
venmient differ in kind (PoL 
258 E foD.), i. I, § 2 ; 3, § 4 ; 
7, § I ; the virtue of men and 
women not the same (Meno, 71- 

73)1 i- I3> §5 9-1 1 ; slaves not 
always to Se harshly treated 
(Laws, vi. 777^1 ib. § 14 ; dis- 
advantages ot community of 
wives and children, it i| § 3* c. 5 ; 
of common property, ib. 5 ; vii. 10, 
§9; the unity ot the state maybe 
carried too ur, !!• 2, § 2-c 3, § 4; 
4, § 6; 5, § 13; men and women 
ought not to luive the same pur- 
suits (Rep. V. 451 D), ib. 5» § 24 ; 
danger m>m the rulers beixig 
always the same, ib. §§ 25, 26 ; 
happiness should not be con* 
fined to one class (Rep. iv. 419)1 
ib. I 27 ; Plato has neglected 
the fozeign relations of his state, 
ib. 6, 6 7 ; amount of property 
allowed by him (Laws, v. 737 D ) 
insufficient^ ib. § o ; he should 
have limited populatioB as well 
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as property, ib. j§ 1Q-14 ; 7,54; 
he has not said now the rulers 
and subjects are related, ib. 6, 

L14 ; why should not property in 
nd be increased to a certain ex- 
tent? ib. § 15; difficulty of living 
m two houses (Laws, v. 745), ib. 
§ 16; the best state not nukle 
up of tyranny and democracy, 
ib. $ 18 ; the state of the Laws 
really a mixture of oligarchy and 
democracy, ib. §§ 18-22 ; Plato's 
distinctions between good and 
bad constitutions (PoL 303 A), 
. iv. 2, § 3 ; his account of the 
classes necessaiy to a state (Rep. 

u* 3^); ib* 4* §f i^i^ ; has not 
recognised tiie 'Pohty' in his 
enumeration of constitutions^ ib. 
' 7* § X > b^ theory of revolutions 
(Rep. viil ^), V. 12, §§ 7-18; 
his error m saying that the 
guardians' should be fierce to 
those whom they do not know 
(Rep. iL 375); viL 7, §6 5-8 :— that 
a ^iant atv needs no walls 
(Laws, vi. 778), ib. II, § 8 :— that 
the crying of children should be 
checked (Laws, viL 792), ib. 17, 
^ 6 ; his inconsistency in zetain- 
mg the Phr^nan mode (Rep. iii. 
399), viiL 7, fj 8-13 :— the merits 
of Plato's writings^ ii. 6^ § 6 ; he 
departs from ordinary practice 
more than other legislators, ib. 7, 
I I ; peculiarities suggested h^ 
nim, ib. 12, § 12 :— justice of his 
censuxe of the Lacedaemonian 
constitution (Laws, L 630), ib. 9^ 
§ 34 : — how &r right in wishing 
that his city should not be near 
the sea, viL 6, §§ 1-4: — speech of 
Aristophanes m the Sjrmposium 
quotecL iL 4, § 6 ^--criticism of the 
Republic, ib. I, § 3-c. 5 ; of the 
Laws, ib. 6. 

Plays, die, of children, should be 
imitations of the occupations of 
later life, viL 17, § 5. 

Pleasure, always sought by man- 
kind, 1. 9, f 16 ; iL 7, } 12 ; 
denied by Plato to his guaraians, 
ii. 5, S 27 ; is regarded differently 
by different persons, viil. % { 5 ; 
the pleasure of living, iiL 4 9 4 > 
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relation of pleasure to happiness, 
vii. i| § 6 ; the natural pleasure 
given by music, viiL 5, §) 1I9 i5» 
17, 25 ; 6, § 8 : — Pleasures, the, 
. whichareunaccompaniedbypain, 

. iL 7, § 12. 
Pluralism, at Carthage, ii. 11, § 13. 
Poetry, better judged by the many 

than the individual, iii. 11, § ^. 
Poets, the, divide life into penods 

of seven years, viL 16, § 17 ; 

17, § 1 5 ; never represent Zeus as 
\ smging or playing, viii. 5, § 8 ; 
[ employ the Phrygian harmony 
' for dithyrambic poetry, ib. 7, 

}ii ; their descnptions of the 
sles of the Blest^ viL 15, § 4. 
Polity : UB Government, the Con- 

stitudonaL 
Polycrates, buildings .of, at.Samos, 

V. II, § 9- 
Polygnotus^ the painter,.viii 5i § 2i. 

Poor, the, everywhere ^abound, iii. 
8, § 6 ; V. I, § 14 s covet the goods 
of the rich, iv. 11, § 9; their 
degraded st2Ue in Hellenic cities, 
ib. §§5-7; willing to fight if 
they are supported by the state, 
i^ I3i § 9 » ecj^ual to the rich in 
democraaes, vl 2, | 9 ; the sur- 

. plus revenue distributed among 
them in the extreme democracy, 
ib. 5, I 7 ; may cause a revolu- 
tion if their numbers increase, 
v. 3, §§ 6-8 ; begru(k;e the ^- 
travagance of courts, ib. 11, ( i^; 
should be humanely treated, li. 
7, § 20; iv. 13, § 8; should be 
helped by thenoc^^. 5, §j 5-1 1. 

Populadon, decline o^ at Sparta, 
u* 9f § 16 : importance of regu- 
latmg, ib. 6, §§ 10-14 ; 7f §§ 4-^ ; 

9,§§i4-i9; viLs»J«; «A5»5; 

, changes of government brought 
about b^ the natural Inaease of 
population in HeUaSiuL 15, § 13 ; 
IV. 6, § s; 13, f 10; vi.5, §5; 
a limit of population necessary 
to ?ood government, iL 6,§§ 6, to ; 
7 J 5 ; 9fi 19; vii 4, §§ 4-11; Si 
§x; i^fiS. ^ 

Possession, a, may be called an m- 
strument for maintaining life^ L 
4, § 2 ; is an instrument of action, 
ib.§4- 



Poverty, not the cause of the worst 
crimes, ii. 7, § 10 ; always anta- 
gonistic to riches, iv.4, § 19; the 
parent of revolution and crime, 
iL6u§i3(^K/cp.v. I2,§i7); one 
of the essential characteristics of 
democracy, vL 2, § 7. 

Preeminency in virtue; the pre- 
eminently good man or &mily 
should be supreme, iiL 13, |§ ^ 

13-25 J 17, S§J-8; V. I, § 6; 
vii. 3, § 6 ; 14, § 6. 

Preservation, the general causes 
of, in states, v. 8 ; 9 ; the causes 
which afifect monarchies, ib. ii^ 
§§ 1-3 ; tyrannies, ib. W 4-34 ; 

. democracies, vL 5;-6»V5f ^^ 
garchies, ib. 6, § 5 ; 7. 

Presidents ; name given to certain 
magistrates, vL 8, ^ 7 ; viL 12, § 7. 

Priests, are not pofitical officers, 
iv. 15, § 2 ; necessary to the 
state, viL 8, §§ 7, 9 ; should be 
taken from the a^ed citizens who 
are past state service, ib. 9, § 9 ; 
their duties, vL 8, §§ 18-20 ; re- 
quired to take their meals at 
common tables, viL 12, § 6. 

Prior and posterior; the state prior 
to the family or the individual, 
L 2, § 12 ; 13, I 5 ; the whole 
prior to the part, ib. 2, § 12 ; true 
forms of government prior to per- 
versions, iii. X, § 9 ; the body prior 
in order of generation to the soul, 
viL 15, § 9 ; viiL 3, § 13 ; the ir- 
rational elonent prior to the ra- 
tional, viL 15, $ 9. 

Prisoners of war, osually made 
slaves, L 6^ §§ I, 5. , , , ^ 

Probuli, or senators, the head of 
die state in oligarchies, iv. 15, 
§il;vL8,§§l7,24. 

Production, instruments ot L 4, 
§§4-6. 

Property, a part of the household, 
i- 4» § I ; 09 § I S A condition but 
not a part ot the state, viL 8, ( 4 ; 
in the sense of food, provided by 
nature forall, L 8, § 9, i(^ § 3^— the 
pleasure of property, iL 5, 1 8; — 
Plato's limit of prop erty onsatis- 
factory, lb. 6, § 9: the limit should 
be such as to enable a nian to live 
both temperately and libenlly, 
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ib. ; viL 5, § x ; — ^inequality of pro- 
perty at Spaita, ii. 9, §§ 14-19 ; 

v.7»53>ioj I2,§1S;— agrcatcausc 
of revolutions, ii. 7, §§ 2-6. 

Prc»>erty, conununi^ of; criticism 
ot Plato's scheme, iL 5 (jm Plato) ; 
conunon propeity opposed to 
human nature, ib.|§ 4, 16 ; exists 
in a modified a(^;ree among 
friends, ib. §§ 6, 7 ; vii. 10, § 9 ; 
found to some extent at Sparta 
and Taientum, ii. 5, § 7 ; vi. 5, 
§ 16 ; would destroy uie virtues 
of temperanoe and liberality, ii. 
5, §§ S-lo; would not produce 
themarvellous results which Plato 
expects, ib. § 11 ; — equalisation 
of, proposed by Phaleas, ib. 7 ; 
l^ 9 12 ; would not remedy the 

' deeper evils of human nature^ ib. 

• 7, « 8-13, 18- 
Property qualification, required in 

the holders of various offices, iiL 

XI, §16; iv.4. §24; 5, § i; 6, 

|§ 3i 7 ; vL 4, J 5 I o«gfat not to 
be excessive, iv. 13, § 7 ; in oli- 
garchies should be fixed accord- 
mg to two standards, vL 6^ § 2 ; 
changes in, a cause of revolutions, 
y.3, §§8, 10; ^§§x6-i8; 7, 
§9; me evil may be remedied by 
periodical revisions of the censuS| 
lb. 8, §§ 10^ II. 
Propeity tax^ in democracies, vL 

Pt^on. Importance of. uL 13. 
§ 21 ; iv. 12 ; v. i, §§ 12-15 ; 3, 
§6;7,§«;8,§i2;9.§7;viL 

4, §10. 

Prosperity often dangerous to men, 
V. 8, § 12; xa § 33 ; viL 15, $ 4. 

Proverbs; 'Slave before slave, 
master before master,' L 7, § ^ ; 
' Friends have all in common,' iL 

5, § 6 ; « Well begun, half done,' 
V* 4» § 3 ; ' Nail knodcs out nail,' 
>!>• I If § 13 ; 'No leisure for slaves,' 
viL X5, § a. 

Proxenus ; Doxander proxenns of 
Athens at Mitylene, ▼• 4, § 6w 

Piytanis, the chief magistrate at 
Miletus in andent times, v, 5, } 8 ; 
-*Prytanes, officers appointed for 

. the pexformance of the public 

, sacrifices, vL 8, § aa 



Psammetichus, son of Gontius, ty- 
. rant at Corinth, v. 12, § 3. 
Public Services [Xcirov^uuJ^therich 
should be excused from, v. ^ § 20; 

vi. 5, § 9- 

Public works, erection o^ a part of 
tyrannical policy, v. 11. § o* 
should be undeitaken by the 
notables in oligarchies, vi. 7, § 5 ; 
the labourers upon, sometimes 
public slaves, ii. 7, § 23. 

Punishments, judicial, necessity o^ 

_vL8,§9; ViL 13, §6. 

Purification, produced by music^ 

vjii- 7, §§ 3-5- 
Pyramids, the, of Egypt, v. xi, § 9. 

Q. 

Quality and quantity in the state, iiL 
8 ; IV. 12, §§ x-4; v. i, §§ 12-15. 

Quarrels, often happen amone 
fellow-travellers, iL 5, $ 4 ; woula 
be less frequent^ if property were 
equalized, u). 7, § 18 ; whoi tiiey 
occur among the nobles, a cause 
of revolution, v. 4» §$ 1-4 ; 8, § 9 ; 
quarrels about marriages another 
cause, ib. 4, §§ 5-8 ; the constant 
quarrels between the demagogues 
and the rich, a great injury to the 

- state, ib.9,§xo;quarrds between 
the kings of Sparta encouraged 
by state policy, iL 9, § 3a 

Rattle, the, of Archytas, viiL 6, { 3« 

Reading, one of the customary 

brandies of education, viil 3, \\ i, 

IS. 

Reason, an element of virtue, viL 

X3» §5 io-»3 ; I5» 5 7 ; i« the 
master artificer, L 13, § 8; divided 
into two parts, the speculative and 
the practical, viL i4f { xo ; is the 
end towards which nature strives, 
ib. 15, § 8 ; intended by nature 
to control the passionate or irra- 
tional element in the soul, L 5» 
J6;X3,§6;yiLl4,§9;iS,f8j 
IS not found m the a nim al s , u 3, 
§ IX ; vii. 13. § 13 ; exists in slaves 

to a limited extent, i. 5» § 9 » I3> 
} 3 ; is not readily obeyed by 
those who have great advantages 
over others, tv. iXf § 5 » o^X ^ 
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overcome by passion, v. lo, § 33 ; 
1 1, § 31 ; may make mistakes, vii. 

« '5,3 7. 

Receivers, name given to certam 
revenue officers^ vL 8, § 6. 

Recorders, vL 8, § 7. 

Reformation, the, of an old consti- 
tution, as difficult as the creation 
of a new one, iv. X, § 7* 

R^istrars, vi. 8, § 7. 

R^istration of atizens, a prelimi- . 

; nary to sitting in the assembly or 

■ the law-courts, iv. 13, § 3. 

Relations, th€L of male and female, 
master ana slave, parent and 

. child, which compose the family 
and the state, !• 2, §§ 1-5 ; 3, 
§§1-5; 12; 13, §15. 

Rdaxation, necessi^ of^ viii. 3, § 4 ; 
5, §1 2, 10 ; music a relaxation 
worthy of freemen, ib. 3, §§ 7-1 x. 

Religion, matters of, used to be 
entrusted to the kinjp^s, iii. 14, 
§§ 3, X4 (cp. vi. 8, §20); the 
tyrant should have a care of 

. religion, v. xi, { 25 ; the expense 
of public worship should be borne 
by the state, vii. 10^ § 10 : — the 
officers of religion, vL 8, §§ 18-^1 ; 
vii. 8, § 9; 9, f 9. 

Religious worship, one of the con- 
ditions of the state, viL 8, J 8. 

Representation, principle of, once 
existed in the government of 
Mantinea, vL 4, § 4. 

Republic, the, of Plato : see Plato. 

Residence in one spot does not 

• make a dtizoi, hi. i, § 3 ; — or 
constitute a dt^r, ib. 3, § 3 ; 9, 

- §§ 9*13 (^' cp. iL I § 2). 

Rest : see Leisure. 

Retail trade, not a natural mode of 
money-making, L 9, §§ 4, X2 ; 
arises out of the barter of neces- 
sary artides, ib. §§ ^12. 

Revenue, officers en, ^ 8, §§ 6, 16. 

Revenue, a certain amount o^ one 
of the conditions of the state, viL 

• 8, § 7 :— Revenues, the^ of the 
state should be pubhdy an« 
nounced,v. 8, § 19; at Sparta, 

• badly administered, ii. 9, § 36. 
Revolutions, thdr objects, v. i ; 

• their causes, ii. 7, §§ 2, 5. xo ; v. 
«J3;4J I0^§I3; W,«i4-x8; 



their occasions, v. 4 ; 7, ^ 1 1 ; 
the preventives of them, iL 11, 

§ 15 ; V. 7, § 6 ; 8 ; 9 ; " ; vi. 

4, §§ x6-2o ; 5 ; 6 ; revolutions 
in diemoarades, v. 5 ; — in oli- 
garchies, ib. 6 ; — in constitu- 
tional governments, ib. § 17 ; 7, 
§ 5 ; — in aristocrades, ib. 7 ; 
— in monarchies, ib. 10 ; — in 
tyrannies, ib.; n; Plato's theory 
of revolutions, criticized, ib. 12, 
§§ 7~'X8 ; — questions raised after 
revolutions : dtizens dejure and 
M facto^ iil 2, \\ 3-5 ; should 
old debts be paid? ib. 3, § I ; 
~4emocratic measures taken by 
Cleisthenes and others after a 
revolution, ib. 2, §§ 3-5 ; vL 4, 
§ x8 ; revolutions may happen 

. without an immediate change in 
the constitution, iv. 5i § 3 > v. x, 
§ 8. 

Revolutions at Abydos, v. 6, §§ 6, 
13 ; Aegina, ib. § 9 ; Ambrada, 
ib. 3, f 10 ; 4, § xo ; xo, § 16 ; 
Amphipolis, ib. 3, § 13 ; o, § 8 ; 
Antissa, ib. 3, § X2 ; Apollonia, 
ib. § 1 3 ; 6, § 9 ; Argos, ib. 3, § 7 ; 
Athens, ib. 4, § X3 ; 5, § 9 » ^ 
§ 6 ; Byzantium, ib. j, § X2 ; Car- 
thage, ib. 7, § 4 ; X2,§X2;Chalds, 
ib.4, § 9 ; 12, § 12 ; Chios, ib. 6^ 
§ 16 ; Clazomenae, ib. 3, § X5 ; 
Cnidus, ib. 6, §§ 4, 16 ; Colophon, 
1^' 3* § X5 ; Corinth, ib. 6, § X2 ; 
Cos, ib. 5^ § 2 ; Cyme, ib. § 4; 
Cyrene, vl 4, § x8 ; Delphi, v. 4, 
6 5; Elis, ib.6, 1 xx ; Epidamnns, 
lb. X, § xo'; 4, f 7 ; Eretria, ib. 6^ 
§ X4 ; Erythrae, ib. § 5 ; Heraea, 
»b» 3» § 9 » Hcradca, ib. 5, § 3 ; 
6, §§ 2, 7, X5 ; Hestiaea, ib.4, $4; 
Istrosjib. 6, § 2 ; Lacedaemon udc 
LacedaemonJ ; Larissa, v. 6, §| 6, 
13 ; Leontini, ib. X2, § X3 ; Locri, 
ib. 7, § xo ; Massalia, ib. 6, § 2 ; 




§9 ; Rhegium,ib. X2,§ X3 ; Rhodes,, 

">• 3, §§ 4, 5 ; 5» f 2 ; Sicycm, ib. 
X2, § X2 ; Sybans, ib. 3, § xi ; 

Syracuse, ib. §§ 5, X3 ; 4, § x ; Si 
$ xo; (^ $ 8 ; X2, § 12 ; Taxentam, 

tb.3, §7; Thebes, ib. 5 5; ^ 
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$ IS ; Thurii, ib. 3, § " ; 7, §§ 9» 
12. 

Rh^uxn, tyranny of Anaxilaus at, 
V. 12, § 13 ; Androdamas of, iL 12, 

Rhodes^ ii. ip, § 3 ; oligarchical re- 
volution at, V. 3, §f 4, 5 ; 5, j 2. 

Rhythm, supplies imitations of the 
virtues and vices, viii. 5, 1 18 ; one 
of the elements of music, ib. ; 6, 

Rich, the^ one of the elements of 
the states iv. 4, § 15 ; everywhere 
few compared to the poor, iiL 8, 
$ 6 ; V. z, § 14; often hmdered by 
Use cares of property from attend- 
ing to public business, iv. 6, § 6 
{fiu q>. L 7, § 5) ; possess the 
external advantages of which the 
want occasions crime, iv. 8, § 4 
(cp. iL jr, § 10) ; have too much 
power m so-<^led aristocratical 

Eemments, iv. 12, § 6 ; v. 7, 
; their encroadunents more 
gerous to the state than those 
of the poor, iv. 12, 1 6 ; constantly 
in antagonism to tne poor, ib. 11, 
$ 7 1 V. 9, ^ 10 ; should be pro- 
tected agamst the demagogues, 
v. 8, § 20 ; vi 3, § 3 ; should be 
relieved from useless state ex- 
penses, V. 8, § 20 ; vi« 5, § 9 ; 
should be generous to the poor, 
iv. z^, § 8; vi. 5, § 10; should be 
pubhc-spirited and munificent, vL 

7, § 6 ; are often spoilt by inaul- 
gence in childhood, iv. 11, § 6 ; 

V- 9i § 13 • <=3^ alone afford the 
expense of keeping horses, iv. 3, 

§2- 
Riches and poverty, the opposmg 

elements of the state, v. i, § 14 ; 

8, § 14 ; riches more desired by 
men than honour, iv. 13, § 8 ; v. 
8, §16; vL4,|2; Solon wrongin 
thinkmg that ' no bound has been 
fixed to riches,' L 8, § 14. See 
Wealth. 

Riding", taught to the children of 

kings, iiL 4, § 8. 
Roll of citizens, the, at Athens, v. 

3,57. 
Royalty, the form of government in 

whidi one rules fot the best, iiL 

7f § 3 • V. 10^ § 3 ; analogous to 



aristocracy, V. 10, §§2,7; opposed 
to tyranny, iii. 7» 9 S ; iv. 2, § 2 ; 
V. 10, § 2 ; is it better than the 
rule of the law ? iii. 15 ; 16 ; arose 
(i) from the government of fami- 




§11; V. 10, §§3,8; (3) from the 
weakness of the middle and lower 
classes, iv. 13, § iz ; once existed 
in Crete^ ii. zo, § 6 ; has various 
forms; (i) the Lacedaemonian 
(which is only a ^generalship for 
life), iL 9, § 33 2 iii. Z4, §f 3i M ; 
159 §§ I9 3 ; 16, § i; (2) the des- 
potic (among Barbsirians). iiL 14, 
§§ 6f 14 ; iv. 10, } 2 ; (3) the 
ancient Dictatorships, in. 14, 
§§ 8, 14 ; iv. lou § 3 ; (4) the mon- 
archies of the heroic a^e^ iiL 14, 
§§ 11-14 ; (^) the absolute mon- 
archy^ ib. f 15; — ^the people to 
whom royalty is suited, ib. c 17; 

' — causes of revolutions in mon- 
ar<±ies, v. 10 j means of their 
preservation, ib. zi, §§ 1-3 ; 
royalty more often destroyed from 
within than firom without, ib. zo^ 
% 36 ; true royalty unknown in 
later Hellas, ib. § 37; vii. Z4, § 3. 
See King. 

Rule; the various kinds of rule 
essentially different from each 

other,Lz,§2;3,|4;.>§6;7, 
§ z ; Z2 ; Z3, §§ 4-8 ; m. 6, « ^- 
7; vu. 3, § 2 ; Z4, § 6 ; the dis- 
tinction between the ruler and the 
ruled found throughout nature, L 

3» § 3 I 5» §§ ^-7; the better the 
ruled, the better the rule, ib. 5, 
f§ ^ 7; V. zz, § 34 ; the rule of 
memen better than despotic 
authority, viL Z4, $ Z9 ; rule over 
others, not the highest object of 
the legislator, ib. Z4, §§ Z4-23; 
rule must be learnt by obedience, 
iiL4,§§zo^Z4; viL9,§6; Z4,§6. 
Ruler, the, ought to have moral 
virtue in penection, L Z3, j| 8 ; 
the virtue peculiar to him, ui. 4, 
§ Z7 { must learn to ^vem by 
obedience, iLzz, I Z4;iiL4,§Z4; 
vii. 9, § 6 ; Z4| § 6 ; the rulers 
ought to remam the same, iL 2, 
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%h 4*^ ; vii. I4| § 3 ; dangers 
arising fiom this anBnjgement, 

fh J» 55 *^'^7; ▼«• 14, f3 ; the 

difficolty solved, if the elder rule, 
and the yoimger obey, viL 9» § 5 ; 

'4, § 5* 
Ruling dasSy a, not always homanei 

iv.i3,§8. 

Sacred recorders, vL 8. § 7. 

SailoTi analogy of the, and the 
dtiseni ilL 4^ §{ 1-4 ; number of 
sailors at >&gina, Athens, and 
Chios, IT. 4, $ 21 ; -- at Heradea, 
viL6^$8. 

Salamis, victory of, v. 4, § & 

Sambnca, the, an andent musical 
instrument^ viii, 6, J 13. 

Samos, subjection o^by the Athe* 
nians, iiL 13, § 19 ; buildings of 
Polyoates at, v. 1 1, € 9 >— Samian 
colonists at Tjul<\% ilx 3, § 12. 

Sardanapalus, death o^ v. 10^ § 22. 

Sdence^ the, of the statesman, L i, 
§2; io,§i; iii.i2,§i;iv. l,|3; 
— of the master, 13^ §4; 7^ §$2, 
4 ; — of the slave, ib. 7, §$2, 3 ; 
in all sdences the whole must be 
resolved into the parts, ib. i, $ 3 ; 
every sdence capaole of improve- 
ment, iL 8, § z8 ; the philosophical 
student of science must not neg- 
lect any detail, iiL 8, § i ; all 
sdences aim at some good, ib. 
12, § I ^— the political sdence 
the m|[hest of all sdences, iii. 12, 
$ 1; amis at the good of the state, 
viL s, $ 4: the subjects whidi it 
indndes, iv. i, §J 3-1 1. 

Scrutineers, vi 8, f§ 17, 21. 

Scylax, quoted about the longs of 
India, m 14, § 3. 

Sc^etic Gul^ the, vii. to, § 3. 

Scythians, th^ viL 2, §§ 10^ 1 1. 

Sea^ th^ proxunity o^ good or evil ? 
▼iL 6. 

Sedition, su Revolution. 

Sdf-snffidency, the, of the states the 
end and thebest,L 2, $ 8 ; viL $, 
{ i; 8, $ 8; would not be pro- 
moted by extreme unification, iL 

«,5«. 
Sel fish ness, natural and unnatural, 

ii.5.58. 



Senate, su Council of Elders. 

Senators, i!«» Councillors. 

Senses, the^ have not much resem- 
blance to moral qualities, viiL 5, 
§§ 19-21. 

Savant, the, a kind of instrument 
in the arts, L 4, § 2 ; manv ser« 
vants often less efiident man a 
few, iL 3, § 4 ; the servants who 
are emdoyel in daily life, those 
with wnom we most often dis- 
agree ib. 5, § 4 ; children pot to 
be left too much to servants, viL 
17, §7. .SAr Slave. 

Sesostris, long of E^Tpt, first sq»ar- 
ated the 'people mto castes, viL 
ia§§i,6. 

Seuthes, a Thradan, conspiracy of^ 
against Amadocus, v. 10^ § 24. 

Shepheids, lead the laziest life 
amonp^ men, L 8, § 6 ; sometimes 

. combme brigandage with their 
other occupations, ib. § 8 ; form 
the second best material of a 
democracy, vL 4, §§ ii 11; make 
excellent soldiers, ib. 9 11. 

Sicily, invaded by Minos, iL 10^ § 4; 
the tyrannies in, mostly arose out 
of oligarchies, v. 12, § 13. 

Sidly, story of the man o^ who 
bought up all the iron, L 11, $ 11. 

Sicyon. tyranny of Orthagoras and 
lus descendants, v. 12, § i. 

Siege machines, invention of, vii. 1 1, 

59- 
Si^t, has a slight relation to moral 

qualities, viii. 5, § 20. 

Simo8(?), a party leader at Larissa, 
V. 6j f 13. 

Simphaty of life at Sparta, iL 6, 
§ 17; iv- 9» 55 ^loi 

Sirxhas, war o^ against Ardielaus, 
V. 10, § 17. 

Situation, theu suitable for the state, 
viL 5 ; 11^ {§ 1-5. 

Slavery, is it according to nature ? 
is; d. 

Slavery ^— men should not think 
it slavery to live according to the 
constitution, v. 9^ § 15. 

Slave, the, does he exist by nature ? 
L 4, 1 6-c 6 ; difierent ftwn the 
female (except among Barba- 
rians), lb. a, K a-A ; how related 
to his master, lb. §$ 2-$ ; 3, §§ i- 
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3;4,§5;^>-3,§5; not always 
distingiushed by nature from the 
freeman, L 5, 9 10 ; 6, ^ 8 ; the 
relation between slave and master, 
when nataraly does not exclude 
kindness, ib. 6, § 9 ; slave and 
master have a common interest, 
ib. 2, § 3 ; iiL 6^ § 6 ; the slave 
must not be addressed in the lan- 
guage of command only [against 
Flato, Laws, vL 777], i. 13, § 14 ; 
place of the slave in the manage- 
ment of the frtmily, ib. 4 ; 5, § 9 ; 
8, § I ; the slave an instrument 
takmg precedence of other instru- 
ments, lb. 4, § 3 ; like the animals, 
ministers to the needs of life, ib. 
^, § 9 ; the science proper to him, 
L 7, §§ 3. 3 ; his snare in virtue, 
ib. 13, §9 2-14 ; — in reason, ib. 
Si W 8, 9 ; I3i § 3 ; has not the 
dehberative nculty, ib. 13, § 7; is 
nearer to his master thian the 
mechanic, ib. § 13 ; ought to be 
trained in virtue by him, ib.§ 14 : 
— Slaves, how related to artisans, 

i. I3i §13 ; M. 7, § 22 ; iil 4, 
§ 12; ^, § 3 ; forbidden gymnastic 
exerases in Crete, ii. 5, § 19 ; 
difficulty in managing them, 
ib. § 22 J 9, §§ 2-4; vii. 10, 
§ 13; the (Afferent classes of 
slaves, iiL 4, I 12 ; children of 
slaves only admitted to citizen- 
ship in extreme democracies, ib. 
5i $ 7y ^* 4* § i^ » slaves cannot 
form a state, lii. 9, § 6 ; cannot be 
self-sufficient, iv. 4, § ii; licence 
allowed to them in democracies 
and tyrannies, v. 11, § 11; vi. 4, 
§ 20 ; sometimes emancipated by 
tyrants to serve as a guard, v. iz, 
f 32 ; should be en 
the hope of freedom,' 
their company dangerous 
dren,ib. 17, §7. 

Slaves, the art of acquiring,a species 
of hunting or war, i. 7i § 5 ; vii. 
14, § ai. 

Slaves, a school for, once existed at 
Syracuse, i. 7, § 2. 

•Small matters, must not be neg- 
lected by tiie statesman, v. 3, 

10; 4, $ i; 7, $ "; 8i 
§2,3- 




Smerdis, the murderer of Penthilus 
at Mitylene, v. zo, § 19. 

Society, political, the highest of all 
communities, L i, § i ; exists, 
not for mere companionship, but 
for the sake of noble actions, iii. 
9, §§ 12-14 ; man designed by 
nature to take part in society, 
i. 2, §§ 8-16 ; iii. 6, ^ 3 ; benefit 
confeired on mankmd by the 
establishment of society, i. 2, 
§ 15 ; society cannot exist with- 
out judicial decisions and punish- 
ments, vi. 8, § 9; vii. 13, $ 6. 

Socrates : set Pkia 

Soldiers, according to Plato^ should 
be taught to uselxyth hands alike, 
ii. 12, § 12 ; shepherds make ex- 
cellent soldiery vL 4, § 11 ; rela- 
tion of the difierent kinds of 
soldiers to the different constitu- 
tions, ib. 7, §§ i~3 ; the soldier 
must have a good Imowledge of 
the military art, viL 11, $12; 
soldiers as necessary to the state 
as artisans or husbandmen 
[against Plato, Rep. ii. 369], iv. 
i, §§ 10-17 ; vii. 4, 5§ 4-7 ; 8f 
§ 7 f 9> § xo ; the soldiers should 
be taken from the youth,^ the 
councillors frt)m the old, vii. 9, 
§§ 3-Z0 ; 14, § 5 ; should form a 
separate caste, as in Egypt, ib. 
9, § 10 ; 10, § I ; position of the 
soldiers in the constitution of 
Hippodamus, ii. 8, |§ 2, 8-12. 

Soldiers, heavy-armed, citizenship 
in constitutional governments 
confined to the, ii. 6^ § 16 ; iii. 7, 
§ 4; 17, §4 ; iv. 13, § 10 ; growth 
of their importance in Hellenic 
states, iv. i^, §§ 9-12 ; taken from 
the roll of citizens at Athens, v. 3, 
§ 7 ; form (with cavalry) the na- 
tural military force of an oli- 
garchy, vi. 7, §§ I; 2 ; generally 
worsted by the light-armed in 
popular insurrections, ib. § 3 ; — 
the principal magistrates elected 
from those who are serving, or 
who have served, ii. 8, § 9 ; iv. 13, 



§9- 
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Sol<fiers, light-armed, always at- 
tached to demoaaor, vL 7, § 2 ; 
generallymaster the heavy-armed 
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in popular insurrections, ib. § 3 ; 
the younger dtiiens in oligarcnies 
should be tramed in the exercises 
of light infantry, ib. 

Soloxi, quoted, L 8, § 14 ; like most 
legislators, a citizen of the middle 
classes, iv. 11, § 15 ; had a law to 
prohibit unlinuted acquisition of 
property, ii. 7f 5 6 ; opposite 
opinions about his constitution, 
ib.i2,§§2-6(cp.iiLii,§8). 

Sophism, the^ upon the twofold 
'meaning of the word 'all,' ii. 3, 

if 3 ; — ^Uiat ' if the parts are 
ittle the whole is little,' v. 8, 

§3- 
rSophodes, quoted (Ajax, 293), i. 13, 

% II. 
Soul, the, rules by nature over the 
bodv, i. 5, §§ 4-6 ; posterior to 
the body in order of generation, 
^^ I5» 9 9 » more truly apart of 
an animal than thebody,iv.4, § 14; 
the beauty of the soul less easily 
seen than that of the body, i. 5, 

LI I ; the interests of soul and 
dy the same, ib. 6^ § 10 ; the ir- 
rational element in the soul sub- 
ject to the rational, ib. 5» § 6 ; 
13, J 6; viL 14, § 9; 15, I 8; 
the divisions of the soul, i. 5, \\ 5- 
7; I3,§6; iii.4,§6; vii.i4,$9; 
1 5» § 9 » ^c soul never wholly fm 
from passion, iiL 15, § 5 ; said to 
be or (o possess harmony, viiL 5, 
§25. 

Sparta : see Lacedaemon. 

Spectators, are of two kinds, viiL 7, 
§ 6 ; the vulgar sort deteriorate 
the character of the performers, 
ib. 6, § 16 ; 7, § 7. 

Speculation, life of, opposed to that 
of contemplation, viL 2 ; 3 ; 14, 
§§ 9-22. 

Speech, why given to man, L 2, 
5§ 10-12. 

Spies, employment of, by the tyrant, 

v.ii,§7. 

Spits, made to hold a lamp, iv. 15, 
§ 8* 

State, the, is the highest of com- 
munities^ L I, § I ; IS based ufion 
the relations of husband and wife, 
father and child,master and slave, 
ruler and subject, ib. 2; 13, § 15 ; 



formed of a union of villages, ib. 2, 
§ 8 ; exists for the sake of a good 
fife, ib. ; iiL 9, §§ 6-14 ; iv. 4, 
I II ; vii. I, § I ; 8, §§ 4,8 •—not 
for the sake of alliance and se- 
curity, iiL 9, '§§ 6-14 ; is distin- 
|;uished from an alliance because 
It has an ethical aim, li. 2, §3; iiL 
^ § 8 ; — ^fix)m a nation, because it 
IS made up of different elements^ 
iL 2, § 3 ; is not necessarily formed 
by a number of persons residing 
together, iiL 3, § 3 ; ^ §§ 9-12 ; 
{fmt cp. iL I, § 2) ; is a work of 
nature, L 2, §$ 8, 9; prior to the 
fiunily or the mdiyidual, ib. § 12 ; 
139 § I S;— composed of dissimilar 
parts or elements, iL 2, §3 ; iiL 

1, §2; 4,|§6-8; iv. 3, § i ; 4. 
§7; 12, f§i-4;.v. I,§§i2-i5; 
^, § 6 ; viL 8; the parts not to be 
identified with the conditions of 
the state, viL 8, §1; the parts and 
conditions enumerated, iv.3, §§ i- 
6 ; 4> §§ 7-20 ; vii. 8, 5 7 ^— com- 

red to the parts of animals, iv.4, 
7-9 >— the state depends forlts 
identity mainljr on the sameness 
of the constitution, iiL 3 ; must be 
able to defend itself ii. 6, § 7 ; 
§§ 14-17 ; 10, § 15 ; iiL 12, 
9; iv.4, §10; vii.4,J6; 15, 
2 ; should be self-sumdng, 1. 

2, §8; iL 2, § 8; viL 4, §11; 
5» § 1 9 89 § S; should not exceed 
a certain size, iL 6, § 6 ; iiL 3, 
§§4-7 ; viL 4 ; 5. § i ,-— has the 
same virtue, and therefore the 
same life and end, as the indivi- 
dual, viL 1-3 ; 13-15 ; may, like 
an individual, be wanting in self- 
disdplme, v. 9, § 12 ; must have 
the virtues of leisure, vii. 15, § i ; 
can lead a life of virtuous ac- 
tivity isolated from others, ib. 2, 

Lio; 3, §§ 8-10; is not made 
ppier by conquest, ib. 2 ; ^ ; 14, 
§§ 14-22 ; rests upon justice, i. 
2, § 16 ; viL 14, § 3 ; must have 
a care of virtue, iii. o, § 8 ; viL 

i3i § 9 (cp- iv. 7* § 4) ; must be 
happy, not in regard to a portion* 
of tne citixens, but to them all, 
ii. 5, § 27 ; m 9, § 7 ; is united 
by friendship among the citizens, 
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VL 5,56; iiL9,§i3; iv.ii,§7; 

V. 11,9 5; (q?- VL 5f§ 7;) must pay 
mat wpxQ. to educationi L 13, 
1 15; M-7»§ 8; v-9,§ ii; viii. 
I : — must not be 1^ to fortune, 
iL II, §§ 15, 16 ; viL 13, § 9 ; is 
not the growth of a day, v. 3, 
§ II ; is preserved by the prin- 
ciple of compensation, iL 3, |§ 4- 
7 ; is sometimes left at the mercy 
of the army by the violence of 
fifcction, V. 6, I 13 ; its perma- 
nence can only be secured bj^^ the 
toleration of all elements, iL a 
~ 23 ; iv. 9, $ 10 ; 12, § I ; V. 8, 
5;9»§;;vi.6,§2;any state, 
lowever lU constituted, may last 
a few da>^, vi. 5, | i : — the 
various claims to autnority in the 
state, iu. 9, §§ 1-5, 14 ; 10 ; 12 ; 

13 ; iv. 8, § 9 ; vL 3, §§ 1-4 ; 

what share in the state may be 
allowed to the ordinary citizen ? 
iii. II. §§6-8; iv. 13, §§5-8; 
▼i-4,§5; 7,§5(cp-u-i2,§5). 
State, the ideal, of Aristotle, would 
rejiuire (i) a defensible position* 
vit. 5i § 3J (2) a moderate naval 
forc^ lb. |§ 0-9 ; (3) courageous 
and mteUi^ent dtizens, ib. 7 ; (4) 
the exclusion of mechanics and 
tradesmen from dtixenship, ib. ^ 
§§ 1-8 ; (5) slaves and rerioea 
to till the soil, ib. § 8 ; 10, 
|§ 9* 13* 14 ; (6) common meals, 
lb. 10, \\ 1-8, 10 ; (7) subdivision 
of the mnd into two parts, public 



and private^ ib. § 11 ; (8) \for 
the aty\ a central situation, ib. 
Sf § 3 » 'ii § 2 > — near, but not 
upon, the sea, ib. 6u \\ 1-6; a 
healthy sitCL ib. 11, $ i ; a good 
water supply, ib. § 3; proper 
fortifications and mils, ib. §{ 5, 
8-12 ; an airanj^ement of houses 
and streets whidb will combine 
the advantages of beauty and 
security, ib. § 6; an acropolis, 
for the temples, and a 'freemen's 
agora,' ib. 12, §§ 1-6 ; govern- 
ment buildings and a trader's 
agora, ib. 7. 
Sute,the htsx [absolutely], the en- 
quirer into, must examine the 
oest ideal and actual forms of 



government, ii. L § i ; iKffers from 
the so-called aristocracies be- 
cause the citizens are absolutely 
good, ill 13, \ 12 ; iv. 7, § 3 ; 
\but cp. m. 4, 1 5) ; presupposes 
the best life, vii. i ; in compakrison 
with it, all existing ^vemments 
may be calledperversions, iv.8, § i . 

State, the best [under ordinary cir- 
cumstances], iv. I, § 3 ; II, § 21 
(cp. iL 6, 1 16). 

State, the oest [for mankind in 
general], iv. i, ) 3 ; "i § <• 

Statesman, the, is properly con- 
cerned with the natiual art of 
acquisition only, L 8, § 15 j 10, 
§ I ; ought also to be acouamted 
with the art of moneymalong, ib. 
II, I 13; must be able to re- 
cognise evils at their commence- 
ment^ v.4, § 3 ; 8, § 9; must not 
despise small things, ib. 3, § 10 ; 
4,§ i; 7, § "; 8, §2; must he 
have virtue, or is skill alone suf- 
ficient ? ib.^ §§ 1-4 ; must know 
the real effect of political mea- 
sures, ib. § 9 ; will use fear as a 
means to bind the state together, 
ib. 8, § 8 ; will not suppose that 
the greatness of the state depends 
merely on size, viL 4, § 4 ; the 
life of the statesman contrasted 
with the life of the philosopher, 
ib. 2, § 6. 

Statesman, the, the rule oL dif- 
ferent from other kinds ot rule, 

«• ^§3; 3i§4; 7i§i. 
Stentor (proverbial use of the name), 

viL 4, 9 II. 

Strangers, |»rohibition o^ at Lace- 
da^on, iL 10^ § i j. 

Subject, the, distmguishedby nature 
from the ruler, L 5^ § 2. 

Suits at law, distributed among 
different magistrates, or tried by 
all, accordingly as the govern- 
ment is aristocracy or oligarchy, 
iL 1 1^ § 8 ; iii. i, §§ 10-12 ; divided 
by Hippodamus into three classes, 
ii. 8| $ 4. 

Supenntendents of Gyxnnastic and 
Dionysiac contests, vL 8, § 22. 

Sybaris, foundation of, v. 3, § li : 
— eamulsion of the Sybarite colon- 
ists mm, Thnrii, ib. § 12. 
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SymposiunL the^of Plato. .S^ir Plato. 

Syracase, tne man 01^ who taught 
household duties, L 7, $ a ; — ad- 
vice given to the Syracusans when 
Dionysius requested a ^uaxd^ iii. 
i^> § x6 f — revolution in ancient 
tunes at Syracuse arising out of a 
love-qaazra, v.4, §§ 1-4 ; anarchy 
of the state .before the tyranny of 
Gclo, ib. 3, 5 5 ; duration of the 
tyranny of xliero and Gelo^ ib. 
12. § 6 ; employment of spies by 
Hierq, ib. it. h 7; expulsion of 
the &mil)r of uelo and conseq[uent 
democratical revolution, ib. 3, 
§13; Io^§3i; 13, f§6>«; dis- 
turbances arising m>m the^ ad- 
mission of mercenaries to dtizen- 
shlp, ib. 3» 1 13 1 tyrants put down 
m many Sicilian dties by the 
Syracusans, ib.io^ § 30; increased 
strength of the .democracy at 
Syracuse after the victory over 

* the Athenians, ib. 4, $ 9 ; rise of 
Dionysius to the tyranny, ib. 5, 
$xo;6,§8; xo,§6; his exces- 
sive taxation, ib. 11, § 10; at- 
tack of Dion on Dionysius the 
Younger, ib. 10, ^§ 23, 28, 31, 32. 

Syrtis (?)^ a dUstnct of Southern 
Italy, viL 10^ § 5. 

T. 

Tactics, unknown in andent times, 
iv. 13, § 10. 

Tarentum, colonized from Lacedae- 
mon, V. 7, § 2 ; numbers of fisher- 
men there, iv. 4. § 21 ; defeat of 
the Tarentines oy the lapygians 
and consequent democratical 
revolution, v. 3, § 7 ; kindly spirit 
shown by the government, vl 5, 
$ to. 

Taxation, oppressive, a nart of ty- 
rannical policy, v. IX, ^xo ; levied 
by the demagogue^ m order to 
ruin the rich, vL 5, § 5. 

Teledesy of Miletus, constitution 
proposed by. iv. 14, § 4. 

Temperance, aifferent in men and 
women, i. X3, §§ 9-12 ; iiL 4, § 16; 
would be destroyed by commnn- 
>soa» i>* 5« f xo ; must be united 
with liberality, ib. 6^ $ 9 ; vii- 5, 



§ x; as necessary for the state as 
the individual, viL i c, § 2. 

Temple officers, vi. 8, f iS. 

Temples, the (of the dty), should 
be built up^ the Acropolis, vii. 
12, § 2 ; their anangement in the 
country, ib. 1 8. 

Tenedo& number of ferrymen at, 
iv. 4, \ 21. 

Thales, of Miletus, story about the 
way in which he once made a for- 
tune, i. II, § 8 : — [probably the 
Cretan poet] enoneously sup- 
posed to have been the com- 
panion of Onomacritus, iL 12, 

Theagenes, tyrant of M^ara, v. 5, 

Thebes ; overthrow of the demo- 
cracy after Oenophyta, v. 3, § 5 ; 
punishment of Aichias and con- 
sequent revolution, ib. 6, §15 ; the 
Theban invasion of Laoonia, iL 9, 
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lou 16 ; ^— the legislation of 
ilolat 



liloiaus, ib. 12, § 10; law at 
Thebes exdnding persons fiom 
the government who had not left 
business ten years, iiL 5, § 7; vL 

7,§4- 
Theodectes, quoted, L 6, § 7. 

Theodoras, the actor, saying attri- 
buted to, viL 17, § 13. 

Theopompus, king of Sparta, estab- 
lished the Ephoralty, v. 11, § 2. 

Thera, one of the Spofades, ancient 
government o£ iv. 4, § 5. 

Thessaly ; difficulties of tlie Thessa- 
lians with the Penestae, iL 5J[ 22; 
9^ ^ 2 ; andent wars of theTnes- 
sahans with their ndghbours, ib. 
9, § 2 ; the ' Freemen's Agora ' in 
Thessalian towns, viL 12, § 3. 

Thetes, the (jsk Solon's constitution), 
iL 12, § 6. 

Thibron, a panegyrist of the Lace- 
daemonian government, vii. 14, 

§17- 
Thirty, the, government o^ at 

Athens, v. 6, § 6. 
Thradans, the, a waxlike natioD, viL 

2,§ia 
Thrasybulus (brother of Hiero), 

tyrant of Syracuse for deven 

months, ▼. 10^ § 31; X2, §6. 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of MileCtts, 
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Periander's advice to, liL 13, § 16; 
V. 10, § 13. 

ThrasyUus, tablet dedicated by him 
at Athens when Choragus to £c- 
phantides, viii. 6, § 12. 

Thrasymachos, a xevolutionary 
leader at Cyme, v. 5, § 4. 

Thurii, story of the foundation of, 
V. 3, §§ 1 1, 12; democratical revo- 
lution atj ib. 7, § o; subsequent (?) 
oligarchical revolution, ib. § 12. 

Timophanes of Corinth, an instance 
of a general becoming a tyrant, V. 

6, § 12. 

Timophanes, of Mitylene, v. 4, § 6. 

Trade, see Commerce. 

Traders, the employments o^ de- 
void of moral excellence, vL 4, 
§ 12 ; vii. 9, § 3 ; ou^ht to be ex- 
cluded from citizenship, viL 9^ 1 3; 
admitted to office at Thebes after 
they had retired from business 

ten years, iii. 5, § 7 ; vi.7,§4- 

Travellers, ajyt to quarrel about 
every trifle, ii. 5, § 4. 

Treasurers, vi. 8, § 7 ;— of sacred 
revenues, ib. § 19. 

Treaties, conferring citizenship, iiL 
I9 § 4 1 of commerce, ib. 9^ ^ 6. 

Trib^ new, formed, after a revolu- 
tion, iiL 2, § 3 ; vL 4, § 18. 

Trierarchs, at Rhodes, v. 5, § 2. 

Triopium, promontory near Cnidus, 
ii. 10, § 3. 

Tripods, tiie, of Hephaestus, L 4, 

§3- 

Troezen; the Th)ezenians joint- 
founders with the Achaeans of 
Sybaris, v. 3, § 1 1 ; ancient oracle 
once given to them, viL t6, § 7. 

Tyrannical artS| generally attri- 
buted to Penander or to the 
Persian kings, v. 11, §§ 4, 6. 

Tyrannicide, esteemed honourable 
in Hellks, v. io^ $ 26. 

Tyrant, the, is the natural enemy of 
the freeman, iv. 10^ § 4 ; v. 11, 
§ 13 ; cuts off his riws, iii. 13, 
§§ 16-19; V. i<^ §13; n, §5; 
rules fSNtx involuntary subjects as 
the king fspttx voluntary, iiL 14, 
§ 7; aims at pleasure, the king at 
honour, v. 10^ ^ 10 ; is guarded by 
mercenaries, lii. 14, 9 7; v. 10, 
§ 10 ; sometimes obliged to eman- 



cipate the slaves, v. 11, $ 32 ; is 
much under the influence of 
flatterers, iv. 4, {28; v.ii, ( 12; 
destroys the spirit and confidence 
ofhissubject8,v. II, §§4,13, 15 ; 
sends spies among than, ib. I 7; 
indtes them to quarrel, ib. $ 8 ; 
oppresses them by war and taxa« 
tion. ib. ; distrusts his friends, 
ib. 010; gives licence to slaves 
and women, ib. § ii: vL 4, § 20; 
loves the bad, v. 11, $ 12 ; prefers 
foreigners to citizens, ib. §14; 
is capable of any wickedness, 
ib. ; is full of self-indulgence and 
sensuality, ib. § 23'; may also 
preserve nis tyranny by play- 
mg the ^father of his counter,' 
ib. §6 17-33; innst be on his 
gU2aidagainstassassins.especially 
against those, who thinx that they 
have been insulted, ib. § 30 ; must 
conciliate the poor or the rich, 
whichever is die stronger, ib. §'32. 

Tyrants, the, of Hellenic cities put 
down by the Lacedaemonians, 
iii. 2, § 3 ; v. 10, § 30 ; of Sicily, 
• by the Syracusans, v. 10^ § 30. 

Tyrants, most of the ancient,origin- 
ally demaf^Qgues, v. 5, § 6 ; 10^ 
§4; sometmiesffreatmaAdstrates, 
or kings, ib. 5, § 8 ; 10^ 9 5- 

Tyranny, the government of the 
monarch who rules for his own 
interests, iii. 7) § 5 ; 8, § 2 ; iv. 
10, § 3; V. 10^ § 9; akin to 
democracy, xv. 4, § 27; v. 10, 
§ 11,30; II, § 12; hardly to be 
called a constitution, iv. 8,91; 10, 
I I ; the perversion of royalty, 

wi- 7, §5; 17, §1; iy. 2, f 2; 
4, § 27; Si § a; 10^ §3; does 
not rest upon natural justice or 
expediency, iiL 17. § i ; has all 
the vices both of oemocracy and 
oligarchy, v. 10^ f§ 11, 30, 35 ; 
is unendurable to memen, iv. 10, 
1 4 ; V. ii| § 13 : may arise either 
from extreme ougarcfay or demo- 
cracy, iv. II, § II ; V. 8, § 7; in 
Sicily often arose out of oUgar- 
chy, V. 12, $ 13 ; was common in 
andent times, owinf^ to the great 

rowers of the magistrates, ib. 5. 
8 ; 10^ { 5 ; always a short-livea 
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govenunent^ ib. 12, $ i ; rarely 
beonnes hereditaiyy ib. 10^ § ^3 ; 
causes of xevoltitioii in tyraaniesy 
ib. 10 ; meansof theirpreservadoDi 
ib. z z ; governments into wbich 
tyianny may change^ ib. 12, § 1 1. 

Tyrrhenians, the^ treaties o^ with 
the Carthageniansy iiL 9, € 6. 

Tyztaeus, the Eonomia -o{ dted, 

▼. 7, § 4- 

U. 

Unity, how fax desirable in the 

state, ii. 2 ; 5, §§ 13-Z7. 
Useful, the, exists £nr the sake of 

the honouiable, viL 14^ § 13. 
User, th^ often a better judge than 

the artist^ iiL 11, § 14. 
Usury, the most unnatural mode of 

mcmeymaldng, L 10^ § 5 ; 11, §3. 
Utihty, too much regauded by 

Hellenic legislators, vii. 14, § 15 ; 

b not the sole aim of education, 

viii. 2, § 3 ; 3,§ iz ; is not sought 

after by men of noUe mind* ib. 

3f§ 12, 

V. 
Valour, necessity o^ in the state, 

ii. 6, §§7-8; 7. $.14 ; H?; ^^ § ?5 
viL 15, § 2 ; (cp. IV. 4, §§ 12-16 ; 
▼ii.4,$6). 5'MComrBse 

Venali^, at Sparta, vl 9^ j[§ 20^ 26 ; 
at Carthage, ib. 11, §|^ 10-13 ; 
particularly dangerous m oligar- 
chies, V. 8, § 1$. 

Vermiparous animals the, L 8, 
% 10. 

Village, the, a colony of the femily, 
L 2, § 6 ; the state a onion of 
villages, ib. § 8. 

Violence, often associated with 
virtue, i. 6, $ 3. 

IHrtue^^ the especial characterisdc 
of anstocratical governments, iL 
II, $§ 5-10 ; iv. 7 ; V. 7, §§ 5-7 ; 
often alhed to ftxroe, 1. o^ « 3: 
more a concern of household 
management than wealth, ib. 13, 
§ I ; depends upon the supre- 
macy of the rational prindple in 
the soul, ib. § 6 ; viL 14, ( 9 ; 15, 
$ 9 ; cannot be induded unda 
a general de6nition, L 13, $ 10 ; 
must be taught to the slave by 
his master, ib. $ 12 ; ought to be 



the aim and care of the state, iiL 
9, «§ 6^ ; viL 13, § 9 (cp. iv. 7, 
% 4) ■ gives a daim to superiority 
m the state, iiL 9^ §§ 14, 15 ; 
13, § I ; has many kincb, ib. 
7, § 4 ; cannot ruin those who 
possess her, ib. 10^ § 2: is a 
mean, iv. 11, § 3 ; how nr le^ 
quired in the grnt officers of 
state, v. 9^ |§ 1-4 ; must be at 
least pretended by the tyrant, ib. 
ii» §9 259 34 1 u r^arded as a 
secondary object by mankind, viL 
I, $ 5: — cannot be snaratcd 
firom nsmpiness, viL i, } 3 ; 2, 

f 2;39$ If 8,§ 5;9i{3; i3> 

$ 5 ff i^csults from nature, habi^ 
and reason, ib. 13, §§ 10-13 • I5» 

g7-io ; is not a matterof chance^ 
I3» § 9 f bow fax consistent 
with Uie political life, ib. 2 ; 3 ; 
should it be made the aim of edu- 
cation? viiL2: consists in hating 
and kmng and rejoicingaright,ib. 
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, § 17 : — should not (as is done 
y the Lacedaemonians) be sup- 
posed inferior to external goocu, 
«L 9. § 35 1 (q>- viL I, § s ;) nor 
be practised with a view to the 
sin^ object of success in war, 
u-S^§34; viL 2, §9; I4,§i6; 
15, §6: — ^thevutue proper to the 
slave, the woman, the child, L 13, 
§$ 1-3; of theruler and the subject 
different, ib.§§4-6; iiL 4^ §( 7-18; 
of the nder, practical wisdom, of 
the subject, true opinion, iiL 4« 
§ 18; of men and women not the 
«fflie,Li3,§§3,9-li;uL4,§i6; 
less required in the artisan than 
the slave, L 13, ^ 12 ; (cp. viL 9^ 
$ 7 ;) of the dtuen relative to 
the constitutioii. iiL 4^ |§ 1-7 ; 
iv. 7i § 3 ; V. 9^ ) I ; <tt the good 
man absolute, lii. 4, §§ 1-7 ; viL ^ 
I3i $ 7 * <^ ^ 90CKI dtiaen : — ^ 
is it identical with that of the 
good man ? iii. 4 ; 5^ | 10 ; 18 ; 
viL 14, § 8 ; of the atucn in the 

perfect state, iiL 4, f 5 ; »3.§"; 

nr. 7, § 2. 
Virtue, military, is found in the 

masses, iiL 7, § 4 ; the sodal, is 

justice, L 2, ( 16 ; iii. 13, €3. 
Vntoes, the, of women and chfldicn 
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. important to the state, i. I3« f i J ; 
ii. 9» § 5 I ^^ ^c state and the 
individual the same, vii. i, S 12 ; 
of the military life, ii. 9, f§ 1I9 
34 ; vii. I5i $ 3 ; of leisurei vii* 

Viviparous animals, the, L 8, § 10. 
Vote^ election by, modes in which 

it can be employed^ ii. 6, § 19 ; 

iv. iSf §§ 14-33. 

W. 

Walls, are not, as Plato supposes 
(Laws, vL 778), unnecessary, vii. 
II. §8. 

Walls, officers ai)pointed to take 
charge of the, vi' 8, § 5. 

War, a part of the art of acqui- 
siti^ when directed against wild 
beasn and against men who are 
intendedby nature to be slaves, i. 

r,§5; 8,512; viL2,§i5; 14, 
j 21 \ exists for the sake of peace, 
vii- 14, §§ I3i 32; 15, § i; a 
school ot virtue^ ^i- S^ § '^ * ^ 
remedy against the dangers of 
prosperity, viL 15, § 3 ; constant 
war a part of tyrannical policy, v. 

1 1, § 10 ; success in war the sole 
object of the Lacedaemonian and 
Cretan constitutions, ii. 9, §| 34, 
35; vii.2^§9; 14, §16; 15,$ 6; 
progress m war \ — invention of 
tactics, iv. i^, § 10 ; — of siege 
machines, vii. 11, § 9^ improve- 
ment of fortifications, lb. | 12. 

War, captives taken in, ought they 

to be made slaves ? i. 6, §§ 1-8. 

War, the Peloponnesian ; losses 

of the Athenian nobility, v. 3, 

7; battle of Oenophyta^ ib. 

5 ; — capture of Mitylene, ib. 4, 

6 ; — battle of Mantinea, ib. 

9 ; — the Sicilian eiqpedition, 

>. ; — the Four Hundred at 

Athens, ib. j 13 ; 6, § 6 ; — the 

Thuty, ib. 6p § 6. 

War, the Persian, v. 3, $ 7 ; 4, §§ 4» 

8 ; 7y § 4 ; effect of, upon Athens, 

iL 12, § 5 ; v. 4, § 8 ; viiL 6, § 11 : 

— the Sacred, v. 4, § 7. 

Wardens of the Agora, iv. 1$ §( 9^ 

32 ; vi. 8, §§ 10, 21 ; vii. 12, \^\ 

oftheCity,vi8,§§s,io^2i; viL 

12, § 7; of the Country, vL 8, 



86. 10^ 21; vii. 12, §9; of the 
arbour, vi. 8, § 5. 
Warriors and Councillors, the two 
highest classes in the state, iv.4, 
§§10-17; vu.4,§§4-7; 8,§ 7; 

9, §§ 4-10. 

Water, good, as necessary as good 
air,vii. ii,§§3-5. 

Weak, th& always go to the wall, 
vi. 3, § 6. 

Wealth, the, of Midas, i. 9, § n. 

Wealth, always antagonistic to 
poverty, iv. 4, § 19 ; forms an 
element of the state, iL 7, ^ 16 ; 
iv. 4, § 15; viL 8, ^§7,0; includes 
many varieties 1. 8, f 3 ; iv. 3, 
\ 2 ; [the true kind] hins a limit, 
1. 8, § 14 ; 9, §§ I, 12 ; popularly 
confused with coin, ib. 9, §§ 10^ 
14 ; not so much a. concern of 
household management as virtue, 
ib. 13, § I ; must be used with both 
tempmnce and liberality, iL 6^ 
§ 8; viL 5, 5 I. 

Wealth, too highly valued at Sparta 
and Carthage, iL o, §§ 7, 13 ; 11, 
§§ 8-12 ; iv. 7. S 4 ; the chief 
characteristic ot oligarchy, ii. 11, 
§9;iii.8, §7;iv.4,§§3,i9; V. 

10, § 11; vL 2, I 7{ confers a 
claim to superionty m the state* 

iH-^5§4-<i5; 12, §§8, 9; M, 

§§ i~5 ; popularly assocuUed with 
£Ood birth and education, iv. 8, 
$§ 4» 8; V. 7, \ I. See Riches. 

Wealthy, the, have the external 
advantages of which the want 
tempts men to crimen u« 7^ § 10: 
iv. 8, § 3 ; are apt to be spoiled 
by the luxury in which they are 
reared, iv. n, § 6 ; v. 9, $ 13 ; 
form one of the classes necessary 
to the state, iv. 14, § 15 ; vii. 8, 
§$7»9> 5>^Rich. 

Wbole^ the, must be resolved into 
its parts, L i, § 3 ; ^ § i; prior 
and thmfore supenor to the 
parts, ib. 2, §§ 12-14 ; in. 17, § 7; 
the part belongs entirely to the 
whole, L 4, § 5 ; every whole has 
a ruling element, ib. 5, § 3 ; the 
whole and the part have the 
same interest, ib. 6, § 10; the 
virtue of the parts relative to the ' 
virtue of the whok^ ib. 13, § 15 ; 
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the happiness of the whole de- 
pendent on the happmess of the 
P*^ "• 5f § 27; viL 9, § 7; the. 
sophism that 'if the parts are 
litUe the whde is Iittle,^v. 8, $ 3; 
the care of the part and the care^ 
of the whole insqwiable^ viiL i| 

Will, fotmd e^ in very yonng' 
children^ vii. 15, § to. . * . 

Willy :the^' of thb rulery an unsafe 
pudc, iL 9, § 2T; la §§ li, 13 ; 

' iii*i5,§5; i6i§j4-o. ^ 
V^dsy* the, sometnnes said to be 
. only twQ---nprth and soath, iv. 3, 
. ' § 6 ; th?east.w]nd the healthiest, 
t viL I ly §3; the north wind better 

than the south for the procreation 
. ofduldren^lb. 16^ §.iz. . ..t > 
^^^e, not to be given to. young 
, childroiyrviL I79.§i;;the4^'at 

which it.niay be drunk^ lb; fix; 
Winter, the best season for mar- 
riage, vii. i6j § 10. 
^^^sdonij practical, the virtue of the' 
. ruler, m. 4, § 18. , 
Woman, the, has. a different .virtue 
, to the man, L 13, §§ 3-12 ; iil 4, 
■ § 16 ; shar^ in the deliberative 
. taculty, L 13, § 7* • / : : 
Women, should be trained^with a 
, view to the state, i 13, § 15^; (cp. 

iL 9, ^ 5 ;) cannot have the j»me 
. pursmts as men, iL 5, § 24.'; said 

to have' been, common among. . 

certain Libyan tribes^ il^. 3, 4$Y ' 

have great influence among, vai;- 

like races, ib. 9, 1 7; causedrgxeaf 
. harm to Sparta 1^ their dimmer 

and licenoe, ib. §§ 5-13; POs-- 
. sessed two-fifths of me land *in 
. Laconia^ ib. •{ -15 ; too proud in 
/ oligarchies to be contrdled. tv. 

I J, § 13 ; have often ruined tyzan- 
. mes by their insolence, v. it, 

1^3; are allowed great licence 
. m danoczades and tyrannies, ib. 

II, § II; vL 4, § loj commonly 



cease to bear children after fifty, 
viL 16, §§ 5, 16 ; should not marry 
too young, ib. $ 6 ; impart their 
nature to jheir ofipring. ib. § 14. 

Women and children^ tne com- 
munity o^ proposed by .Plato, iL 
7; \z\ ii s 12 ; he has not ex*' 

: plamed imether he would teend 

- it to Ihe dependent-classes, ib. 5, 
§§ 18-24 ; — objections, of Ax^- 
totle : (i) unity.would not be pro- 
moted, in,. 3, $-2 ; (2) there would 

M)e a general hcslect .ofrthe chil- 

.i dxen, ib. ^ 4.1^^«(3)' the parentage 
of the children could not b^ ;con- 

t cealedjlib/'f 'E^ j(4)>expiatioiis 
would befQip6sdble,Vih.w|/^ i ; 

'^(c) the;concadnunt-offr«ation» 

• u3p^fiivQuld;»lead:^to.«unBabiral 
K cnnes,ibi{§<^,«;o^6>ftfibction 
.•'.would be <weBka)ed/«ib;'§§ 4-9 ; 
, ! (7) theltctntfsr; of 'c^ildzen to an- 
K oaier-xaiik-*w6uld*be found im- 
i*practicajbd^' db..r$ io;.:(8) the 

• nousehoid would ben^lectedyib. 
5,§a4. .> :: ' 
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Xenefosia : jitf .Strstn^ers. • 
Kences, Kiilg of Persia, conspiracy 
. of^Arbtpiukes against,.y..io^ § 21. 

Z. 

Zaleucos, the Loaian l^^islator. iL 
' ip} § 7« said to have been a dis- 
Y dpl^DOrhaleSf ib. ; 
Zancle, seizure o( by the Samians, 
r t. ^ § 12. 

Jengita^ 4he (in Solon's l^isla- 
.vtion)^iLi2,$6. , 
^Jeus, uL 13,4 9ff:fjthe.fiiLdier of 
.rgods andjmeQi,^uxa;]§4 y iiever 
^ represent by.tfae po^asjiog- 
. iog ^: pltyiRg, .viiu 3,-f j5 : -7 
^ OljrmpM* .temple of (at Athens), 
built by voit I^eisistratidae, v. ii| 
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